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PREFACE, 


The  present  volume  is  the  first  of  a  proposed  monthly  series 
of  story  books  for  the  young. 

The  publishers  of  the  series,  in  view  of  the  great  improvements 
which  have  been  made  within  a  few"  years  past  in  the  means  and 
appliances  of  the  typographical  art,  and  of  the  accumulation  of 
their  own  facilities  and  resources,  not  only  for  the  manufacture 
of  such  books  in  an  attractive  form,  and  the  embellishment  of 
them  with  every  variety  of  illustration,  but  also  for  the  circula- 
tion of  them  in  the  widest  manner  throughout  the  land,  find  that 
they  are  in  a  condition  to  make  a  monthly  communication  of  this 
kind  to  a  very  large  number  of  families,  and  under  auspices  far 
more  favorable  ^han  would  have  boen  possible  at  any  former 
period.  They  h^ve  accordingly  resolved  on  undertaking  the 
work,  and  they  have  intrusted  to  the  writer  of  this  notice  the 
charge  of  preparing  zh2  volumea. 

The  books,  though  called  story  books,  are  not  intended  to  be 
works  of  amusement  merely  to  those  who  may  receive  them,  but 
of  substantial  instruction.     The  successive  volumes  will  comprise 
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a  great  variety,  both  in  respect  to  the  subjects  which  they  treat, 
and  to  the  form  and  manner  in  which  the  subjects  will  be  pre- 
sented; but  the  end  and  aim  of  all  will  be  to  impart  useful 
knowledge,  to  develop  the  thinking  and  reasoning  powers,  to 
teach  a  correct  and  discriminating  use  of  language,  to  present 
models  of  good  conduct  for  imitation,  and  bad  examples  to  be 
shunned,  to  explain  and  enforce  the  highest  principles  of  moral 
duty,  and,  above  all,  to  awaken  and  cherish  the  spirit  of  humble 
and  unobtrusive,  but  heartfelt  piety.  The  writer  is  aw^are  of  the 
great  responsibility  which  devolves  upon  him,  in  being  thus  ad- 
mitted into  many  thousands  of  families  with  monthly  messages  of 
counsel  and  instruction  to  the  children,  which  he  has  the  oppor- 
tunity, through  the  artistic  and  mechanical  resources  placed  at 
his  disposal,  to  clothe  in  a  form  that  will  be  calculated  to  open  to 
him  a  very  easy  access  to  their  attention,  their  confidence,  and 
their  hearts.  He  can  only  say  that  he  will  make  every  exertion 
in  his  power  faithfully  to  fulfill  his  trust. 

,     ^  ,        ^   ^  Jacob  Abbott. 

New  York,  1854.  -  <  V  I  «     :  '-'     V  .\  / 
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BRUNO. 


THE  COMBAT  WITH  THE  WOLF. 


The  hunter  alarmed.  Prepares  for  a  hunt.  Discovers  the  animal. 

JN  the  night,  a  hunter,  who  hved  in  a  cottage  among  the  Alps, 
-^  heard  a  howhng. 

"  Hark  !"  said  he  "  I  heard  a  howhng." 

His  wife  raised  her  head  from  the  pillow  to  listen,  and  one  of 
the  two  children,  who  were  lying  in  a  little  bed  in  the  corner  of 
the  room,  listened  too.     The  other  child  was  asleep. 

"  It  is  a  wolf,"  said  the  hunter. 

"  In  the  morning,"  said  the  hunter,  "  I  will  take  my  spear,  and 
my  sheath-knife,  and  Bruno,  and  go  and  see  if  I  can  not  kill  him." 

Bruno  was  the  hunter's  dog. 

The  hunter  and  his  wife,  and  the  child  that  w^as  awake,  listened 
a  little  longer  to  the  howling  of  the  wolf,  and  then,  when  at  length 
the  sounds  died  away,  they  all  went  to  sleep. 

In  the  morning  the  hunter  took  his  spear,  and  his  sheath-knife, 
and  his  hunting-horn  besides,  and  then,  calling  Bruno  to  follow 
him,  went  oif  among  the  rocks  and  mountains  to  find  the  wolf. 

While  he  was  climbing  up  the  mountains  by  a  steep  and  narrow 
path,  he  thought  he  saw  something  black  moving  among  the  rocks 
at  a  great  distance  across  the  valley.  He  stopped  to  look  at  it. 
He  looked  at  it  very  intently. 

At  first  he  thought  it  was  the  wolf.     But  it  was  not  the  wolf. 
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The  hunter  blows  his  horn.  The  rude  bridge.  The  wolf  discovered. 

Then  he  thought  it  was  a  man.  So  he  blew  a  loud  and  long 
blast  wdth  his  horn.  He  thought  that  if  the  moving  thing  which 
he  saw  w^ere  another  man,  he  would  answer  by  blowing  his  horn*, 
and  that  then,  perhaps,  he  w^ould  come  and  help  the  hunter  hunt 
the  wolf.  He  listened,  but  he  heard  no  reply.  He  heard  nothing 
but  echoes. 

By-and-by  he  came  to  a  stream  of  water.  It  was  a  torrent, 
flowing  wildly  among  the  rocks  and  bushes. 

^'  Bruno,"  said  the  hunter,  "  how  shall  we  get  across  this  torrent  ?" 

Bruno  stood  upon  a  rock,  looking  at  the  torrent  very  earnestly, 
but  he  did  not  speak. 

"  Bruno,"  said  the  hunter  again,  "  how^  shall  we  get  across  this 
torrent  ?" 

Bruno  barked. 

The  hunter  then  w^alked  along  for  some  distance  on  the  margin 
of  the  stream,  and  presently  came  to  a  place  where  there  was  a 
log  lying  across  it.  So  he  and  Bruno  went  over  on  the  log.  Bruno 
ran  over  at  once.  The  hunter  was  at  first  a  little  afraid  to  go,  but 
at  last  he  ventured.  He  got  across  in  safety.  Here  the  hunter 
stopped  a  few  minutes  to  rest. 

He  then  w^ent  on  up  the  mountain.  At  last  Bruno  began  to 
bark  and  to  run  on  forward,  looking  excited  and  wdld.  He  saw 
the  wolf.  The  hunter  hastened  forward  after  him,  brandishing 
his  spear.  The  wolf  was  in  a  solitary  place,  high  up  among  the 
rocks.  He  w^as  gnawdng  some  bones.  He  w^as  gaunt  and  hungry. 
Bruno  attacked  him,  but  the  wolf  w^as  larger  and  stronger  than  he, 
and  threw  him  back  with  great  violence  against  the  ground.  The 
dog  howled  wdth  pain  and  terror. 
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Picture  of  the  combat.  Bruno's  courage.  The  wolf  is  killed. 


The  man  tlirast  the  spear  at  the  wolfs  mouth,  but  the  ferocious 
beast  evaded  the  blow,  and  seized  the  shaft  of  the  spear  between 
his  teeth.  Then  the  great  combat  came  on.  Very  soon  the  dog 
sprang  up  and  seized  the  wolf  by  the  throat,  and  held  him  down, 
and  finally  the  man  killed  him  w^ith  his  spear. 

Then  he  took  his  horn  from  his  belt,  and  blew  a  long  and  loud 
blast  in  token  of  victory. 
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What  became  of  the  skin  of  the  wolf. 

He  took  the  skin  of  the  wolf,  and  carried  it  home.  The  fur 
was  long,  and  gray  in  color.  The  hunter  tanned  and  dressed  the 
skin,  and  made  it  soft  like  leather.  He  spread  it  down  upon  the 
floor  before  the  fire  in  his  cottage,  and  his  children  played  upon 
it.  Bruno  was  accustomed  to  lie  upon  it  in  the  evening.  He 
would  lie  quietly  there  for  a  long  time,  looking  into  the  fire,  and 
thinking  of  the  combat  he  had  with  the  savage  monster  that  orig- 
nally  wore  the  skin,  at  the  time  when  he  fought  him  on  the  mount- 
ains, and  helped  the  hunter  kill  him. 

The  hunter  and  the  hunter's  children  liked  Bruno  very  much 
before,  but  they  liked  him  more  than  ever  after  his  combat  with 
the  wolf. 


COMBAT   WITH   A   BOAR. 


Some  wild  animals  are  so  ferocious  and  strong  that  it  requires 
several  dogs  to  attack  and  conquer  them.  Such  animals  are  found 
generally  in  remote  and  uninhabited  districts,  among  forests  and 
mountains,  or  in  countries  inhabited  by  savages. 

The  w^ild  boar  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  these  animals. 
He  has  long  tusks  projecting  from  his  jaws.  These  serve  him  as 
weapons  in  attacking  his  enemies,  whether  dogs  or  men.  He 
roams  in  a  solitary  manner  among  the  mountains,  and  though  he 
is  very  fierce  and  savage  in  his  disposition,  he  w^ill  seldom  molest 
any  one  who  does  not  molest  him.  If,  when  he  is  passing  along 
through  the  forests,  he  sees  a  man,  he  pays  no  regard  to  him,  but 
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Habits  of  the  boar. 


Picture  of  a  fight. 


The  tusks. 


goes  on  in  his  own  way.  If,  however,  when  he  is  attacked  by 
dogs,  and  is  running  through  the  forest  to  make  his  escape,  he 
meets  a  man  in  his  way,  he  thinks  the  man  is  the  hunter  that  has 
set  the  dogs  upon  him,  or  at  least  that  he  is  his  enemy.  So  he 
rushes  upon  him  wdth  terrible  fury,  and  kills  him — sometimes  wath 
a  single  blow — and  then,  trampling  over  the  dead  body,  goes  on 
bounding  through  the  thickets  to  escape  from  the  dogs. 

Wild  boars  often  have  dreadful  combats  with  each  other.     In 
this  engraving  w^e  have  a  representation  of  such  a  fight.     The 


weapons  with  which  they  fight  are  sharp  tusks  growling  out  of  the 
under  jaw.     With  these  tusks  they  can  inflict  dreadful  wounds. 

Savages,  when  they  attack  the  wild  boar,  arm  themselves  w^ith 
spears,  and  station  themselves  at  diflferent  places  in  the  forest, 
where  they  think  the  boar  will  pass.  Sometimes  they  hide  them- 
selves in  thickets,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  come  out  suddenly  and  at- 
tack the  boar  when  the  dosfs  have  seized  him. 

B 
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COMBAT    WITH    A    BOAR. 


The  dogs  and  the  boar. 


Picture  of  the  combat. 


The  spears. 


Here  is  a  picture  of  such  a  combat.  The  dogs  have  pursued 
the  boar  through  the  woods  until  he  begins  to  be  exhausted  with 
fatigue  and  terror.  Still,  he  fights  them  very  desperately.  One 
he  has  thrown  down.  He  has  wounded  him  with  his  tusks.  The 
dog  is  crying  out  with  pain  and  fright.  There  are  three  other 
dogs  besides  the  one  who  is  wounded.  They  are  endeavor- 
ing to  seize  and  hold  the  boar,  while  one  of  the  hunters  is 
thrusting  the  iron  point  of  his  spear  into  him.  Two 
other  hunters  are  coming  out  of  a  thicket  near  by  to  |l; 
join  in  the  attack.  One  of  them  looks  as  if  he  were 
afraid  of  the 
boar.  He  has 
good  reason  to 
be  afraid. 

These  hunt- 
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Savages  dress  themselves  in  skins.  The  Alps.  Chamois  hunting. 

ers  are  savages.  They  are  nearly  naked.  One  of  them  is  clothed 
with  a  skin.  I  suppose,  by  the  claws,  that  it  is  a  hon's  skin.  He 
hunted  and  killed  the  lion,  perhaps,  in  the  same  way  that  he  is 
now  hunting  and  killing  the  boar. 

Savages  use  the  skins  of  beasts  for  clothing  because  they  do 
not  know  how  to  spin  and  weave. 

But  we  must  now  go  back  to  Bruno,  the  Alpine  hunter's  dog 
that  killed  the  wolf,  and  who  used  afterward  to  sleep  before  the 
fire  in  the  hunter's  cottage  on  the  skin. 
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Bruno's  master  lived  among  the  Alps.  The  Alps  are  very 
lofty  mountains  in  Switzerland  and  Savoy. 

The  upper  portions  of  these  mountains  are  very  rocky  and 
wild.  There  are  crags,  and  precipices,  and  immense  chasms 
among  them,  w^here  it  is  very  dangerous  for  any  one  to  go.  The 
hunters,  how^ever,  climb  up  among  these  rocks  and  precipices  to 
hunt  the  chamois,  which  is  a  small  animal,  much  like  a  goat  in 
form  and  character.  He  has  small  black  horns,  the  tips  of  which 
turn  back. 

The  chamois  climbs  up  among  the  highest  rocks  and  precipices 
to  feed  upon  the  grass  which  grows  there  in  the  little  nooks  and 
corners.  The  chamois  hunters  climb  up  these  after  him.  They 
take  guns  with  them,  in  order  to  shoot  the  chamois  w^hen  they  see 
one.  But  sometimes  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  get  the  game  when 
they  have  killed  it,  as  we  see  in  this  engraving.     The  hunters 
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Picture  of  the  chamois  hunters  on  the  Alps. 


were  on  one  side  of  a  chasm  and  the  chamois  on  the  other,  and 
though  he  has  fallen  dead  upon  the  rocks,  they  can  not  easily 
reach  him.     One  of  the  hunters  is  leaning  across  the  chasm,  and 


IS  attempting  to  get  hold  of  the  carcass  with  his  right  hand.  With 
his  left  hand  he  grasps  the  rock  to  keep  himself  from  falling.  If 
his  hand  should  slip,  he  would  go  headlong  down  into  an  awful 
abyss. 

The  other  hunter  is  conun^-  up  the  rock  to  help  his  comrade. 
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The  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains. 


Children  at  play. 


He  has  his  gun  across  his  shoulder.     Both  the  hunters  have  orna- 
mented their  hats  with  flowers. 

The  chamois  lies  upon  the  rock  where  he  has  fallen.  We  can 
see  his  black  horns,  with  the  tips  turned  backward. 

In  the  summer  season,  the  valleys  among  these  Alpine  mount- 
ains are  very  delightful.  The  lovrcr  slopes  of  them  are  adorned 
with  forests  of  fir  and  pine,  which  alternate  with  smooth,  green 
pasturages,  where  ramble  and  feed  great  numbers  of  sheep  and 
cows.  Below  are  rich  and  beautiful  valleys,  with  fields  full  of 
flowers,  and  cottages,  and  pretty  little  gardens,  and  every  thing 
else  that  can  make  a  country  pleasant  to  see  and  to  play  in. 
There  are  no  noxious  or  hurtful  animals  in  these  valleys,  so  that 

there  is  no  danger  in  ram- 
bling about  any  where  in 
them,  either  in  the  fields 
or  in  the  groves.  They 
must  take  care  of  the  wet 
places,  and  of  the  thorns 
that  hide  among  the  roses, 
but  beyond  these  dangers 
there  is  nothing  to  fear. 
In  these  valleys,  there- 
fore, the  youngest  children  can  go  into  the  thickets  to  play  or  to 
gather  flowers  without  any  danger  or  fear  ;  for  there  are  no  wild 
beasts,  or  noxious  animals,  or  poisonous  plants  there,  or  any  thing 
else  that  can  injure  them. 

Thus  the  country  of  the  Alps  is  very  pleasant  in  summer,  but 
in  winter  it  is  cold  and  stormv,  and  all  the  roads  and  fields,  espe- 
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Winter  in  the  Alps.  Scene  in  the  liunter's  cottage. 

cially  in  the  higher  portions  of  the  country,  are  buried  up  in  snow. 
Still,  the  people  who  live  there  must  go  out  in  winter,  and  some- 
times they  are  overtaken  by  storms,  and  perish  in  the  cold. 

Once  Bruno  saved  his  master's  life  when  he  was  thus  overtaken 
in  a  storm.  The  baby  was  sick,  and  the  hunter  thought  he  would 
go  down  in  the  valley  to  get  some  medicine  for  him.  The  baby 
was  in  a  cradle.  His  grandmother  took  care  of  him  and  rocked 
him.  His  mother  was  at  work  about  the  room,  feeling  very  anx- 
ious and  unhappy.  The  hunter  himself,  who  had  come  in  tired 
from  his  work  a  short  time  before,  was  sitting  in  a  comfortable 
easy-chair  which  stood  in  the  corner  by  the  fire.  The  head  of 
the  cradle  was  near  the  chair  where  the  hunter  was  sitting.* 

"  George,"  said  the  hunter's  wife,  "  I  wish  you  would  look  at 
the  baby." 

George  leaned  forward  over  the  head  of  the  cradle,  and  looked 
down  upon  the  baby. 

"  Poor  little  thing  !"  said  he. 

*' What  shall  we  do  ?"  said  his  wife.  As  she  said  this  she  came 
to  the  cradle,  and,  bending  down  over  it,  she  moved  the  baby's 
head  a  little,  so  as  to  place  it  in  a  more  comfortable  position. 
The  baby  w^as  very  pale,  and  his  eyes  were  shut.  As  soon  as  he 
felt  his  mother's  hand  upon  his  cheek,  he  opened  his  eyes,  but 
immediately  shut  them  again.  He  w^as  too  sick  to  look  very  long 
even 'at  his  mother. 

"  Poor  little  thing  !"  said  George  again.  "  He  is  very  sick.  I 
must  go  to  the  village  and  get  some  medicine  from  the  doctor." 

*  For  tlie  positions  of  the  chair  and  cradle  in  tlie  Imntei-'s  cottage,  see  engraving 
on  page  30, 
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Consultation  between  the  hunter  and  his  wife.  A  hard  alternative. 

"Oh  no  !"  said  his  wife.  "You  can  not  0:0  to  the  vilWe  to- 
night.     It  is  a  dreadful  storm." 

"Yes,"  said  the  hunter,  "  I  know  it  is." 

"  The  snow  is  very  deep,  and  it  is  drifting  more  and  more," 
said  his  wife.  "  It  will  be  entirely  dark  before  you  get  home, 
and  you  will  lose  your  way,  and  perish  in  the  snow." 

The  hunter  did  not  say  any  thing.  He  knew  very  well  that 
there  w^ould  be  great  danger  in  going  out  on  such  a  night. 

"You  will  get  lost  in  the  snow,  and  die,"  continued  his  wife, 
"  if  you  attempt  to  go." 

"And  baby  will  die,  perhaps,  if  I  stay  at  home,"  said  the  fiunter. 

The  hunter's  wife  was  in  a  state  of  great  perplexity  and  distress. 
It  was  hard  to  decide  between  the  life  of  her  husband  and  that  of 
her  child.  While  the  parents  were  hesitating  and  looking  into 
the  cradle,  the  babe  opened  its  eyes,  and,  seeing  its  father  and 
mother  there,  tried  to  put  out  its  little  hands  to  them  as  if  for 
help,  but  finding  itself  too  weak  to  hold  them  up,  it  let  them  drop 
again,  and  began  to  cry. 

"  Poor  little  thing  !"  said  the  hunter.     "  I'll  go— I'll  go." 

The  mother  made  no  more  objection.  She  could  not  resist  the 
mute  appeal  of  the  poor  helpless  babe.  So  she  brought  her  hus- 
band his  coat  and  cap,  and  forced  her  reluctant  mind  to  consent  to 
his  going. 

It  was  strange,  was  it  not,  that  she  should  be  willing  to  risk  the 
life  of  her  husband,  who  was  all  the  world  to  her,  whose  labor 
was  her  life,  whose  strength  was  her  protection,  whose  compan- 
ionship was  her  solace  and  support,  for  the  sake  of  that  helpless 
and  useless  baby  ? 
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The  hunter  bids  little  Jooly  good-by.  He  calls  Bruno. 


It  was  strange,  too,  was  it  not,  that  the  hunter  himself,  who 
was  already  almost  exhausted  by  the  cold  and  exj^osure  that  he 
had  suffered  during  the  day,  should  be  wilhng  to  go  forth  again 
into  the  storm,  for  a  child  that  had  never  done  any  thing  for  him, 
and  was  utterly  unable  to  do  any  thing  for  him  now  ?  Besides, 
by  saving  the  child's  life,  he  was  only  compelling  himself  to  work 
the  harder,  to  procure  food  and  clothing  for  him  while  he  was 
growing  up  to  be  a  man. 

What  was  the  baby's  name  ? 

His  name  was  Jooly. 

At  least  they  called  him  Jooly.     His  real  name  was  Julien. 

When  the  hunter  was  all  ready  to  go,  he  came  to  the  cradle, 
and,  putting  his  great  rough  and  shaggy  hand  upon  the  baby's 
wrist,  he  said, 

"  Poor  little  Jooly  !  I  will  get  the  doctor  hnnself  to  come  and 
see  you,  if  I  can." 

So  he  opened  the  door  and  went  out,  leaving  Jooly's  grand- 
mother rocking  the  cradle,  and  his  mother  at  w^ork  about  the  room 
as  before. 

When  the  hunter  had  gone  out  and  shut  the  door,  he  Went 
along  the  side  of  the  house  till  he  came  to  a  small  door  leading  to 
his  cow-house,  which  was  a  sort  of  small  barn. 

He  opened  the  door  of  the  cow-house  and  called  out  "Bruno  !'' 

Bruno,  who  was  asleep  at  this  time  in  his  bed,  in  a  box  half 
filled  with  straw,  started  up  on  hearing  his  master's  voice,  and, 
leaping  over  the  side  of  the  box,  came  to  his  master  in  the  storm. 

Bruno  was  glad  to  be  called.  And  yet  it  was  a  dark  and  stormy 
night.     The  wind  was  blowing,  and  the  snow  was  driving  terribly. 
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Bruno's  bed.  A  comparison.  The  hunter  and  Bruno  in  the  snow. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bed  where  he  had  been  lying  was  warm 
and  comfortable.  The  cow  was  near  him  for  company.  He  was 
enjoying,  too,  a  very  refreshing  sleep,  dreammg  of  races  and  frohcs 
with  other  dogs  on  a  pretty  green.  All  this  repose  and  comfort 
were  disturbed.  Still,  Bruno  was  glad.  He  perceived  at  once 
that  an  unexpected  emergency  had  occurred,  and  that  some  im- 
portant duty  w^as  to  be  performed.  Bruno  had  no  desire  to  lead  a 
useless  life.  He  was  always  proud  and  happy  when  he  had  any 
duty  to  perform,  and  the  more  important  and  responsible  the  duty 
was,  the  more  proud  and  happy  it  made  him.  He  cared  nothing 
at  all  for  any  discomfort,  fatigue,  or  exposure  that  it  might  bring 
upon  him 

Some  boys  are  very  different  from  Bruno  in  this  respect.  They 
do  not  share  his  noble  nature.  They  never  like  duty.  All  they 
like  IS  ease,  comfort,  and  pleasure.  When  any  unexpected  emerg- 
ency occurs,  and  they  are  called  to  duty,  they  go  to  their  work 
with  great  reluctance,  and  with  many  murmurings  and  repinmgs, 
as  if  to  do  duty  were  an  irksome  task.  I  would  give  a  great  deal 
more  for  a  dog  like  Bruno  than  for  such  a  boy. 

Bruno  and  his  master  took  the  road  which  led  to  the  village. 
The  hunter  led  the  w^ay,  and  Bruno  followed.  The  road  was 
steep  and  narrow,  and  in  many  places  the  ground  was  so  buried 
in  snow  that  the  way  was  very  difficult  to  find.  Sometimes  the 
snow  was  very  soft  and  deep,  and  the  hunter  would  sink  into  it 
so  far  that  he  could  scarcely  advance  at  all.  At  such  times  Bruno, 
bemg  lighter  and  stronger,  would  wallow  on  through  the  drift,  and 
then  look  back  to  his  master,  and  wait  for  him  to  come,  and  then 
go  back  to  him  again,  looking  all  the  time  at  the  hunter  with  an 
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The  hunter  attempts  to  return  to  the  cottage.  Difficulties  in  the  way. 

expression  of  animation  and  hope  upon  his  countenance,  and  wag- 
ging his  tail,  as  if  he  were  endeavoring  to  cheer  and  encourage 
him.  This  action  had  the  effect,  at  any  rate,  of  encouragement. 
It  cheered  the  hunter  on  ;  and  so,  in  due  time,  they  both  arrived 
safely  at  the  village. 

The  doctor  concluded,  after  hearing  all  about  the  case,  that  it 
would  not  be  best  for  him  to  go  up  the  mountain  ;  but  he  gave 
the  hunter  some  medicine  for  the  baby. 

The  medicine  was  put  in  a  phial,  and  the  hunter  put  the  phial 
in  his  pocket.  When  all  w^as  ready,  the  hunter  set  out  again  on 
his  return  home. 

It  was  much  harder  going  up  than  it  had  been  to  come  down. 
The  road  was  very  steep.  The  snow,  too,  was  getting  deeper 
every  hour.  Besides,  it  was  now  dark,  and  it  was  more  difficult 
than  ever  to  find  the  way 

At  last,  when  the  hunter  had  got  pretty  near  his  own  cottage 
again,  his  strength  began  to  fail.  He  staggered  on  a  little  farther, 
and  then  he  sank  down  exhausted  into  the  snow.  Bruno  leaped 
about  him,  and  rubbed  his  head  against  his  master's  cheek,  and 
barked,  and  wagged  his  tail,  and  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
encourage  his  master  to  rise  and  make  another  eflfort.  At  length 
he  succeeded. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  hunter,  ''  I'll  get  up,  and  try  again." 

80  he  rose  and  staggered  feebly  on  a  little  farther.  He  looked 
about  him,  but  he  could  not  tell  where  he  was.  He  began  to  feel 
that  he  was  lost.  Now,  whenever  a  man  gets  really  lost,  either 
in  the  woods  or  in  the  snow,  a  feeling  of  great  perplexity  and  be- 
wilderment generally  comes  over  his  mind,  wdiich  almost  wholly 
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deprives  him  of  the  use  of  his  faculties.  The  feehng  is  very  much 
hke  that  vs^hich  one  experiences  when  half  av^ake.  You  do  not 
know  where  you  are,  or  what  you  want,  or  w^here  you  want  to  go. 
Sometimes  you  scarcely  seem  to  know  w^ho  you  are.  The  hunter 
began  to  be  thus  bewildered.  Then  it  was  bitter  cold,  and  he  be- 
gan to  be  benumbed  and  stupefied. 

Intense  cold  almost  always  produces  a  stupefying  effect,  when 
one  has  been  long  exposed  to  it.  The  hunter  knew  very  well  that 
he  must  not  yield  to  such  a  feeling  as  this,  and  so  he  forced  him- 
self to  make  a  new^  effort.  But  the  snow  seemed  to  grow  deeper 
and  deeper,  and  it  was  very  hard  for  him  to  make  his  way  through 
it.  It  was  freshly  fallen,  and,  consequently,  it  was  very  light  and 
soft,  and  the  hunter  sank  down  in  it  very  far.  If  he  had  had  snow 
shoes,  he  could  have  walked  upon  the  top  of  it  ;  but  he  had  no 
snow  shoes. 

At  last  he  became  very  tired. 

"Bruno,"  said  he,  "I  must  lie  down  here  and  rest  a  little,  before 
I  can  go  on  any  further." 

But  Bruno,  when  he  saw  his  master  preparing  to  lie  down, 
jumped  about  him,  and  barked,  and  seemed  very  uneasy.  Just 
then  the  hunter  saw  before  him  a  deep  black  hole.  He  looked 
down,  and  saw  that  it  was  water.  Instead  of  being  in  the  road, 
he  was  going  over  some  deep  pit  filled  with  water,  covered,  except 
in  one  place,  with  ice  and  snow.  He  perceived  that  he  had  had 
a  very  narrow  escape  from  falling  into  this  water,  and  he  now 
felt  more  bewildered  and  lost  than  ever.  He  contrived  to  get  by 
the  dangerous  hole,  feeling  his  way  with  a  stick,  and  then  he  sank 
down  in  the  snow  among  the  rocks,  and  gave  up  in  despair. 
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The  hunter  comes  very  near  perishing  in  the  snow. 


And 


yet  the  house  was  very  near.     The  chimney  and  the  ga- 
ble end  of  it  could  just  be  distinguished  in  the 
distance  through  the  falling  snow.     Bruno  knew 
this,  and  he  w^as   extremely  distressed  that  his 
master  should  give  up  when  so  near  reachmg 
home.     He  lay  down  in  the  snow  by  the  side  of 
his  master,  and  putting  his  paw  over  his  arm,  to 
i;-    encourage  him  and  keep  him  from  absolute  de- 
spair,  he  turned  his  head  toward  the  house,  and 
j\1i^     barked  loud  and  long,  again  and  again,  in  hopes 
^>^^   of  bringing  somebody  to  the  rescue. 

In  the  picture  you  can  see  the  hunter  lying  m 
the  snow,  with  Bruno  over  him.    His  cap  has  fall- 


en off,  and  is  half  buried.     His  stick,  too,  lies  on  the  snow  nee^r  his 
cap      That  w^as  a  stick  that  he  got  to  feel  down  into  the  hole  in 
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Danger  of  going  to  sleep  when  out  in  a  storm. 


the  ice  with,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  deep  the  water  was,  and  to 
find  his  way  around  it.  The  rocks  around  the  place  are  covered 
with  snow,  and  the  branches  of  the  trees  are  white  with  it. 

It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  lie  down  to  sleep  in  the  snow  in  a 
storm  like  this.  People  that  do  so  usually  never  wake  again. 
They  think,  always,  that  they  only  wish  to  rest  themselves,  and 
sleep  a  few  minutes,  and  that  then  they  will  be  refreshed,  and  be 
ready  to  proceed  on  their  journey.  But  they  are  deceived.  The 
drowsiness  is  produced,  not  by  the  fatigue,  but  by  the  cold.  They 
are  beginning  to  freeze,  and  the  freezing  benumbs  all  their  sensa- 
tions.    The  drowsiness  is  the  effect  of  the  benumbing  of  the  brain. 

Sometimes,  when  several  persons  are  traveling  together  in  cold 
and  storms,  one  of  their  number,  who  may  perhaps  be  more  deli- 
cate than  the  rest,  and  who  feels  the  cold  more  sensibly,  wishes 
very  much  to  stop  a  few  minutes  to  lie  down  and  rest,  and  he 
begs  his  companions  to  allow  him  to  do  so.  But  they,  if  they  are 
wise,  will  not  consent.  Then  he  sometimes  declares  that  he  will 
stop,  at  any  rate,  even  if  they  do  not  consent.  Then  they  declare 
that  he  shall  not,  and  they  take  hold  of  his  shoulders  and  arms  to 
pull  him  along.  Then  he  gets  angry,  and  attempts  to  resist  them. 
The  excitement  of  this  quarrel  warms  him  a  little,  and  restores  in 
some  degree  his  sensibility,  and  so  he  goes  on,  and  his  life  is  saved. 
Then  he  is  very  grateful  to  them  for  having  disregarded  his  re- 
monstrances and  resistance,  and  for  compelhng  him  to  proceed.* 

*  Children,  in  the  same  way,  often  complain  very  strenuously  of  what  their  }  a- 
rents  and  teachers  require  of  them,  and  resist  and  contend  against  it  as  long  as  they 
can ;  and  then,  if  their  parents  persevere,  they  are  afterward,  when  they  come  to 
perceive  the  benefit  of  it.  very  grateful. 
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Alarm  in  the  cottage.  They  open  the  door. 

But  now  we  must  return  to  the  story. 

The  hunter's  family  heard  the  barkmg  in  the  house.  They  all 
immediately  went  to  the  door.  One  of  the  children  opened  the 
door.     The  gusts  of  wind  blew  the  snow  in  her  face,  and  blinded 


her.  She  leaned  back  against  the  door,  and  wiped  the  snow  from 
her  face  and  eyes  with  her  apron.  Her  grandmother  came  to  the 
door  with  a  light,  but  the  wind  blew  it  out  in  an  instant.  Her 
mother  came  too,  and  for  a  moment  little  Jooly  was  left  alone. 

"It  is  my  husband  !"  she  exclaimed.  "  He  is  dying  in  the 
snow  !     Mercy  upon  us  !     What  will  become  of  us  ? 

"  Give  me  the  cordial,"  said  she.     "Quick  !" 

So  saying,  she  turned  to  the  shelves  which  you  see  in  the  pic- 
ture near- where  she  is  standing,  and  hastily  taking  down  a  bottle 
containing  a  cordial,  which  was  always  kept  there  ready  to  be 
used  on  such  occasions,  she  rushed  out  of  the  house.  She  shut 
the  door  after  her  as  stie  went,  charging  the  rest,  with  her  last 
words,  to  take  good  care  of  little  Jooly. 
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The  puss.  Little  Jooly  sleeps  undisturbed.  The  hunter  and  Jooly  are  both  saved. 

Of  course,  those  that  were  left  in  the  cottage  were  all  in  a  state 
of  great  distress  and  anxiety  while  she  w^as  gone — all  except  two, 
Jooly  and  the  puss.  Jooly  was  asleep  in  the  cradle.  The  puss 
was  not  asleep,  but  was  crouched  very  quietly  before  the  fire  in 
a  w^arm  and  bright  place  near  the  grandmother's  chair.  She  was 
looking  at  the  fire,  and  at  the  kettle  which  was  boiling  upon  it, 
and  wondering  whether  they  would  give  her  a  piece  of  the  meat 
by-and-by  that  was  boiling  in  the  kettle  for  the  hunter's  supper. 

When  the  hunter  felt  the  mouth  of  the  cordial  bottle  pressed 
gently  to  his  lips,  and  heard  his  wife's  voice  calling  to  him,  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  revived  a  little.  The  taste  of  the  cordial  re- 
vived him  still  more.  He  was  now  able  to  rise,  and  when  he  was 
told  how  near  home  he  was,  he  felt  so  cheered  and  encouraged  by 
the  intelligence  that  he  became  quite  strong.  The  company  in 
the  house  were  soon  overjoyed  at  hearing  voices  at  the  door,  and 
on  opening  it,  the  hunter,  his  w^ife,  and  Bruno  all  came  safely  in. 

Jooly  took  the  medicine  which  his  father  brought  him,  and  soon 
got  well. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  Bruno  lying  on  the  w^olf-skin,  and  resting 
from  his  toils. 
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Emigrants.  The  way  they  cross  the  Atlantic.  The  English  family, 


THE    EMIGRA^'TS. 

The  hunter,  Bruno's  master,  emigrated  to  America,  and  when 
he  went,  he  sold  Bruno  to  another  man.  A  great  many  people 
from  Europe  emigrate  to  America. 

To  emigrate  means  to  move  from  one  country  to  another.  The 
people  in  Europe  come  from  all  parts  of  the  interior  down  to  the 
sea-shore,  and  there  embark  in  great  ships  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  A  great  many  come  in  the  same  ship.  While  they  are  at 
sea,  if  the  weather  is  pleasant,  these  passengers  come  up  upon  the 
deck,  and  have  a  very  comfortable  time.  But  when  it  is  cold  and 
stormy,  they  have  to  stay  below,  and  they  become  sick,  and  are 
very  miserable.  They  can  not  stay  on  deck  at  such  times  on 
account  of  the  sea,  which  w^ashes  over  the  ships,  and  often  keeps 
the  decks  wet  from  stem  to  stern. 

AMien  the  emigrants  land  in  America,  some  of  them  remain  in 
the  cities,  and  get  w^ork  there  if  they  can.  Others  go  to  the  West 
to  buy  land. 

Opposite  you  see  a  fa'rmer's  family  in  England  setting  out  for 
America.  The  young  girl  who  stands  with  her  hands  joined 
together  is  named  Esther.  That  is  her  father  who  is  standing 
behind  her.  Her  mother  and  her  grandmother  are  in  the  wagon. 
Esther's  mother  has  an  infant  in  her  arms,  and  her  grandmother 
is  holding  a  young  child.  Both  these  children  are  Esther's  broth- 
ers. Their  names  are  George  and  Benny.  The  baby's  name  is 
Benny. 
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The  farmer's  family. 


Picture. 


The  farewell. 


Esther  has  two  aunts — both  very  kind  to  her.  One  of  her  aunts 
is  going  to  America,  but  the  other — her  aunt  Lucy — is  to  remain 
behind.  They  are  bidding  each  other  good-by.  The  one  who 
has  a  bonnet  on  her  head  is  the  one  that  is  going.     We  can  tell 
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The  journey  in  the  covered  wagon.  The  voyage  in  the  ship. 

who  are  going  on  the  journey  by  their  having  hats  or  bonnets  on. 
Esther's  aunt  Lucy,  w^ho  has  no  bonnet  on,  is  to  remain.  When 
the  W' agon  goes  aw^ay,  she  w^ill  go  into  the  house  again,  very  sor- 
rowful. 

The  farmer  has  provided  a  covered  wagon  for  the  journey,  so  as 
to  protect  his  wife,  and  his  mother,  and  his  sister,  and  his  chil- 
dren from  the  cold  wind  and  from  the  rain.  But  they  will  not  go 
all  the  way  in  this  wagon.  They  will  go  to  the  sea-shore  in  the 
wagon,  and  then  they  will  embark  on  board  a  ship,  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

We  can  see  the  ship,  all  ready  and  waiting,  in  the  background 
of  the  picture,  on  the  right.  There  will  be  a  great  many  other 
families  on  board  the  ship,  all  going  to  America.  There  will  be 
sailors,  too,  to  navigate  the  ship  and  to  manage  the  sails. 


THE  VOYAGE. 

The  voyage  which  the  emigrants  have  to  take  is  very  long.  It 
is  three  thousand  miles  from  England  to  America,  and  it  takes 
oftentimes  many  w^eeks  to  accomplish  the  transit.  Sometimes 
during  the  voyage  the  breeze  is  light,  and  the  w^ater  is  smooth, 
and  the  ship  glides  very  pleasantly  and  prosperously  on  its  way. 
Then  the  emigrants  pass  their  time  very  agreeably.  They  come 
up  upon  the  decks,  they  look  out  upon  the  water,  they  talk,  they 
sew,  they  play  with  the  children — they  enjoy,  in  fact,  almost  as 
many  comforts  and  pleasures  as  if  they  were  at  home  on  land. 

Opposite  is  a  picture  of  the  ship  sailing  along  very  smoothly,  in 
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The  emigrant  ship  setting  sail. 


Smooth  sea. 


The  buoy. 


pleasant  weather,  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage.  The  chfF 
in  the  background,  on  the  right,  is  part  of  the  Enghsh  shore,  which 
the  ship  is  just  leaving.  There  is  a  light-house  upon  the  cliff,  and 
a  town  on  the  shore  below. 


The  w^ind  is  fair,  and  the  water  is  smooth.  The  emigrants  are 
out  upon  the  decks.     We  can  see  their  heads  above  the  bulwarks. 

The  object  in  the  foreground,  floating  in  the  water,  is  a  huoy.  It 
is  placed  there  to  mark  a  rock  or  a  shoal.  It  is  secured  by  an 
anchor. 
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The  ship  in  a  storm. 


Great  danger. 


Heavy  seas. 


Thus,  when  the  weather  is  fair,  the  emigrants  pass  their  time 
very  pleasantly.  They  amuse  themselves  on  the  decks  by  day, 
and  at  night  they  go  down  into  the  cabins,  which  are  below  the 
deck  of  the  ship,  and  there  they  sleep. 

But  sometimes  there  comes  a  storm.  The  wind  increases  till 
it  becomes  a  gale.     Clouds  are  seen  scudding  swiftly  across  the 


r?s^ 


sky.     Immense  billows,  rolhng  heavily,  dash  against  the  ship,  or 
chase  each  other  furiously  across  the  wide  expanse  of  the  water, 
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Discomfort  and  distress  of  the  passengers.  Tlie  arrivEd. 

breaking  every  where  into  foam  and  spray.  The  winds  howl  fear- 
fully in  the  rigging,  and  sometimes  a  sail  is  burst  from  its  fasten- 
ings by  the  violence  of  it,  and  flaps  its  tattered  fragments  in  the 
air  with  the  sound  of  thunder. 

While  the  storm  continues,  the  poor  emigrants  are  obliged  to 
remain  below,  where  they  spend  their  time  in  misery  and  terror. 
By-and-by  the  storm  subsides,  the  sailors  repair  the  damages,  and 
the  ship  proceeds  on  her  voyage. 

In  the  engraving  below  we  see  the  ship  far  advanced  on  her 
way.     She  is  drawing  near  to  the  American  shore.     The  sea  is 
smooth,  the  wind  is  fair,  and  she  is  pressing 
JV-,  ^=gL^-  rapidly  onward. 

'\  yY  ^    —  ^^  th^  l^ft  is  s^6^  another  vessel,  and  on 

:^f     ^^^-^    ~~—       the  right  two  more,  far  in  the  offing. 
nT  "^^  1^  The  emigrants  on  board  the  ship  are  re- 

^    ^^^fe^^      y    joiced  to  believe  that  their  voyage  is  draw^- 

ing  toward  the  end. 

~^  "^^^^^  ^"""^^^  When  the   farmer   and  his   family  have 

landed  in  America,  they  will  take  another  wagon,  and  go  back 
into  the  country  till  they  come  to  the  place  where  they  are  going 
to  have  their  farm.  There  they  will  cut  down  the  trees  of  the 
forest,  and  build  a  house  of  logs.  Then  they  will  plow  the  ground, 
and  sow  the  seeds,  and  make  the  farm.  By-and-by  they  will  gain 
enough  by  their  industry  to  build  a  better  house,  and  to  fit  it  with 
convenient  and  comfortable  furniture,  and  thenceforward  they  will 
live  in  plenty  and  happiness. 

All  this  time  they  will  take  great  care  of  George  and  Benny,  so 
that  they  shall  not  come  to  any  harm.     They  will  keep  them  w^arm 
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Benny  and  Georr;c,  Ingratitude.  Emigrant  going  alone. 

in  the  wagon,  and  they  will  watch  over  them  on  board  the  ship,  and 
carry  them  in  their  arms  when  they  w^alk  up  the  hills,  in  journeying 
in  America,  and  make  a  warm  bed  for  them  in  their  house,  and 
take  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  have  always  plenty  of  good  bread  for 
them  to  eat,  and  warm  milk  for  them  to  drink.  They  will  suffer, 
themselves,  continual  toil,  privation,  and  fatigue,  but  they  w^ill  be 
very  careful  not  to  let  the  children  suffer  any  thing  if  they  can 
possibly  help  it. 

By-and-by,  when  Benny  and  George  grow  up,  they  will  find  that 
their  father  lives  upon  a  fine  farm,  with  a  good  house  and  good  fur- 
niture, and  with  every  comfort  around  them.  They  w^ill  hardly 
know  how  much  care  and  pains  their  father,  and  mother,  and  grand- 
mother took  to  save  them  from  all  suffering,  and  to  provide  for 
them  a  comfortable  and  happy  home.  How  ungrateful  it  would 
be  in  them  to  be  unkind  or  disobedient  to  their  father,  and  mother, 
and  grandmother,  when  they  grow  up. 


GOING   ALONE. 

Sometimes,  when  a  man  is  intending  to  emigrate  to  America, 
he  goes  first  himself  alone,  in  order  to  see  the  country,  and  choose 
a  place  to  live  in,  and  buy  a  farm,  intending  afterw^ard  to  come 
back  for  his  family.  He  does  not  take  them  with  him  at  first,  for 
he  does  not  know  what  he  should  do  with  his  wife  and  all  his 
young  children  while  he  is  traveling  from  place  to  place  to  view 
the  land. 

When  the    emigrant  goes  first  alone  in  this  way,  leaving  his 
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He  bids  his  wife  and  children  good-by. 


Picture  of  it. 


family  at  home,  the  parting  is  very  sorrowful.     His  poor  wife  is 
almost  broken-hearted.     She  gathers  her  little  children  around 


her,  and  clasps  them  in  her  arms,  fearing  that  some  mischief  may 
befall  their  father  when  he  is  far  away,  and  that  they  may  never 
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A  sorrowful  parting.  The  ship.  The  emigrants. 

see  him  again.  The  man  attempts  to  comfort  her  by  saying  that 
it  will  not  be  long  before  he  comes  back,  and  that  then  they  shall 
never  more  be  separated.  His  oldest  boy  stands  holding  his  fa- 
ther's staff,  and  almost  wishing  that  he*  was  going  to  accompany 
him.  He  turns  away  his  face  to  hide  his  tears.  As  for  the  dog, 
he  sees  that  his  master  is  going  away,  and  he  is  very  earnestly 
desirous  to  go  too.  In  fact,  they  know  he  would  go  if  he  w^ere 
left  at  liberty,  and  so  they  chain  him  to  a  post  to  keep  him  at 
home. 

It  is  a  hard  thing  for  a  wife  and  a  mother  that  her  husband 
should  thus  go  away  and  leave  her,  to  make  so  long  a  voyage, 
and  to  encounter  so  many  difficulties  and  dangers,  knowing,  as 
she  does,  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  will  ever  live  to  return. 
She  bears  the  pain  of  this  parting  out  of  love  to  her  children. 
She  thinks  that  their  father  will  find  some  better  and  happier 
home  for  them  in  the  New  World,  where  they  can  live  in  great- 
er plenty,  and  where,  when  they  grow  up,  and  become  men  and 
women,  they  will  be  better  provided  for  than  they  were  in  their 
native  land. 

In  the  distance,  in  the  engraving,  we  see  the  ship  in  which  this 
man  is  going  to  sail.  We  see  a  company  of  emigrants,  too,  down 
the  road,  going  to  embark.  There  is  one  child  walking  alone  be- 
hind her  father  and  mother,  who  seems  too  young  to  set  out  on 
such  a  voyage. 
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Bruno's  master  is  obliged  to  sell  him.  The  reason  why. 


SILVER   BOWL  STOLEN. 

Bruno  belonged  to  several  different  masters  in  the  course  of 
his  life.  He  was  alw^ays  sorry  to  leave  his  old  master  when  the 
changes  were  made,  but  then  he  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  the 
case  in  these  emergencies  wdth  a  degree  of  composure  and  self- 
control,  which,  in  a  man,  w^ould  have  been  considered  quite  philo- 
sophical. 

The  hunter  of  the  Alps,  whose  life  Bruno  had  saved,  resolved 
at  the  time  that  he  would  never  part  with  him. 

"  I  would  not  sell  him,"  said  he,  "  for  a  thousand  francs." 

They  reckon  sums  of  money  by  francs  in  Switzerland.  A  franc 
is  a  silver  coin.     About  five  of  them  make  a  dollar. 

However,  notwithstanding  this  resolution,  the  hunter  found  him- 
self at  last  forced  to  sell  his  dog.  He  had  concluded  to  emigrate 
to  America.  He  found,  on  making  proper  inquiry  and  calculation, 
that  it  would  cost  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  take  Bruno 
w4th  him  across  the  ocean.  In  the  first  place,  he  would  have  to 
pay  not  a  little  for  his  passage.  Then,  besides,  it  w^ould  cost  a 
good  deal  to  feed  him  on  the  way,  both  while  on  board  the  ship 
and  during  his  progress  across  the  country.  The  hunter  reflected 
that  all  the  money  which  he  should  thus  pay  for  the  dog  would  be 
so  much  taken  from  the  food,  and  clothing,  and  other  comforts  of 
his  wife  and  childreUo  Just  at  this  time  a  traveler  came  by  w^ho 
offered  to  buy  the  dog,  and  promised  always  to  take  most  excel- 
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Bruno  is  sold  and  carried  away  to  England. 

lent  care  of  him.  So  the  hunter  sold  him,  and  the  traveler  took 
him  away.  * 

Bruno  w^as  very  unwilling  at  first  to  go  away  with  the  stran- 
ger. But  the  hunter  ordered  him  to  get  into  the  gentleman's  car- 
riage, and  he  obeyed.  He  looked  out  behind  the  carriage  as  they 
drove  away,  and  w^ondered  what  it  all  could  mean.  He  could 
not  understand  it ;  but  as  it  w^as  always  a  rule  with  him  to  sub- 
mit contentedly  to  w^hat  could  not  be  helped,  he  soon  ceased  to 
trouble  himself  about  the  matter,  and  so,  lying  down  in  the  car- 
riage, he  went  to  sleep.  He  did  not  wake  up  for  several  hours 
afterward. 

The  traveler  conveyed  the  dog  home  with  him  to  England,  and 
kept  him  a  long  time.  He  made  a  kennel  for  him  in  the  corner 
of  the  yard.  Here  Bruno  lived  several  years  in  great  peace  and 
plenty. 

kX  length  the  gentleman  was  going  away  from  home  again  on 
a  long  tour,  and  as  there  was  nobody  to  be  left  at  home  to  take 
an  interest  in  Bruno,  he  put  him  under  the  charge,  during  his 
absence,  of  a  boy  named  Lorenzo,  who  lived  in  a  large  house  on 
the  banks  of  a  stream  near  his  estate.  Lorenzo  liked  Bruno  very 
much,  and  took  excellent  care  of  him.* 

There  was  a  grove  of  tall  trees  near  the  house  where  Lorenzo 
lived,  which  contained  the  nests  of  thousands  of  rooks.  Rooks 
are  large  black  birds,  very  much  like  crows.  Bruno  used  to  lie  in 
the  yard  where  Lorenzo  kept  him,  and  watch  the  rooks  for  hours 
together. 

*  The  house  where  Lorenzo  lived  was  a  large  double  house,  of  a  very  peculiar 
form.     There  is  a  picture  of  it  on  page  58. 
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The  encampment  of  gipsies. 


How  gipsies  live. 


In  a  solitary  place   near  where  Lorenzo  lived  there  was   an 
encampment  of  gipsies.     Gipsies  live  much  like  Indians.     They 


wander  about  England  in  small  bands,  getting  money  by  begging, 
and  selling  baskets,  and  they  build  little  temporary  huts  from 
time  to  time  in  solitary  places,  where  they  live  for  a  while,  and 
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Their  ingenuity  in  stealing.  Murphy's  plan. 

then,  breaking  up  their  encampment,  they  wander  on  till  they  find 
another  place,  where  they  encamp  again. 

Sometimes,  when  they  can  not  get  money  enough  by  begging 
and  selling  baskets,  they  will  steal.  They  show  a  great  deal  of 
ingenuity  in  the  plans  they  devise  for  stealing.  In  fact,  they  are 
very  adroit  and  cunning  in  every  thing  they  undertake. 

At  one  time  Lorenzo's  father  went  away,  and  one  of  the  gipsies, 
named  Murphy,  resolved  to  take  that  opportunity  to  steal  some- 
thing from  the  house. 

"We  can  get  in,"  said  he  to  his  comrade,  "very  easily,  in  the 
night,  by  the  back  door,  and  get  the  silver  bowl.  We  can  melt 
the  bowl,  and  sell  it  for  four  or  five  sovereigns." 

The  silver  bowl  which  Murphy  referred  to  was  one  which  had 
been  given  to  Lorenzo  by  his  uncle  when  he  was  a  baby.  Lo- 
renzo's name  was  engraved  upon  the  side  of  it. 

Lorenzo  used  his  bowl  to  eat  his  bread  and  milk  from  every 
night  for  supper.  It  w^as  kept  oh  a  shelf  in  a  closet  opening  from 
the  kitchen.  Murphy  had  seen  it  put  there  once  or  twice,  when 
he  had  been  in  the  kitchen  at  night,  selling  baskets. 

"We  can  get  that  bowl  just  as  well  as  not,"  said  Murphy, 
"when  the  man  is  away." 

"  There's  a  big  dog  there,"  said  his  comrade. 

"Yes,"  said  Murphy,  "but  I'll  manage  the  dog." 

"  How  will  you  manage  him  ?"  asked  his  comrade. 

"I'll  try  coaxing  and  flattery  first,"  said  Murphy.  "If  that 
don't  do,  I'll  try  threatening;  if  threatening  won't  do,  I'll  try 
bribing  ;  and  if  he  won't  be  bribed,  I'll  poison  him." 

That  night,  about  twelve  o'clock,  Murphy  crept  stealthily  round 
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Bruno  is  on  the  watch.  Murphy  disappears. 

to  a  back  gate  which  led  into  the  yard  behind  the  house  where 
Lorenzo  hved.  The  instant  that  Bruno  heard  the  noise,  he  sprang 
up,  and  went  bounding  down  the  path  till  he  came  to  the  gate. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  the  gipsy,  he  began  to  bark  very  vociferously. 

Lorenzo  was  asleep  at  this  time  ;  but  as  his  room  was  on  the 
back  side  of  the  house,  and  his  window  w^as  open,  he  heard  the 
barking.     So  he  got  up  and  went  to  the  window,  and  called  out, 

"  Bruno,  what's  the  matter  ?" 

Bruno  was  at  some  distance  from  the  house,  and  did  not  hear 
Lorenzo's  voice.     He  was  watching  Murphy. 

Murphy  immediately  began  to  coax  and  cajole  the  dog,  calling 
him  "  Nice  fellow,"  and  "  Good  dog,"  and  "Poor  Bruno,"  speaking 
all  the  time  in  a  very  friendly  and  affectionate  tone  to  him.  Bruno, 
however,  had  sense  enough  to  know  that  there  was  something 
WTong  in  such  a  man  being  seen  prowling  about  the  house  at  that 
time  of  night,  and  he  refused  to  be  quieted.  He  went  on  barking 
louder  than  ever. 

"Bruno!"  said  Lorenzo,  calling  louder,  "what's  the  matter? 
Come  back  to  your  house,  and  be  quiet." 

Murphy  thought  he  heard  a  voice,  and,  peeping  through  a  crack 
in  the  fence,  he  saw  Lorenzo  standing  at  the  window.  The  moon 
shone  upon  his  white  night-gown,  so  that  he  could  be  seen  very 
distinctly. 

As  soon  as  Murphy  saw  him,  he  crept  away  into  a  thicket,  and 
disappeared.  Bruno,  after  w^aiting  a  little  time  to  be  sure  that  the 
man  had  really  gone,  turned  about,  and  came  back  to  the  house. 
When  he  saw  Lorenzo,  he  began  to  wag  his  tail.  He  would  have 
told  him  about  the  ^ipsv  if  he  had  been  able  to  spe:ik, 
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Murphy  tries  threats.  He  is  unsuccessful. 

"Go  to  bed,  Bruno,"  said  he,  "and  not  be  keeping  us  awake, 
barking  at  the  moon  this  time  of  night." 

So  Bruno  went  into  his  house,  and  Lorenzo  to  his  bed. 

The  next  night,  Murphy,  finding  that  Bruno  could  not  be  coaxed 
away  from  his  duty  by  flattery,  concluded  to  try  what  virtue  there 
might  be  in  threats  and  scolding.  So  he  came  armed  with  a  club 
and  stones.  As  soon  as  he  got  near  the  gate,  Bruno,  as  he  had 
expected,  took  the  alarm,  and  came  bounding  down  the  path  again 
to  see  who  was  there. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  Murphy,  he  set  up  a  loud  and  violent  bark- 
ing as  before. 

"Down,  Bruno,  down  !"  exclaimed  Murphy,  in  a  stern  and  angry 
voice.     "Stop  that  noise,  or  I'll  break  your  head." 

So  saying,  he  brandished  his  club,  and  then  stooped  down  to 
pick  up  one  of  the  stones  which  he  had  brought,  and  which  he 
had  laid  down  on  the  ground  where  he  was  standing,  so  as  to 
have  them  all  ready. 

Bruno,  instead  of  being  intimidated  and  silenced  by  these  dem- 
onstrations, barked  louder  than  ever. 

Lorenzo  jumped  out  of  bed  and  came  to  the  window. 

"  Bruno  !"  said  he,  calhng  out  loud,  "  what's  the  matter  ?  There's 
nothing  there.     Come  back  to  your  house,  and  be  still." 

The  gipsy,  finding  that  Bruno  did  not  fear  his  clubs  and  stones, 
and  hearing  Lorenzo's  voice  again  moreover,  went  back  into  the 
thicket.  Bruno  waited  until  he  was  sure  that  he  was  really  gone, 
and  then  returned  slowly  up  the  pathway  to  the  house. 

"Go  to  bed,  Bruno,"  said  Lorenzo,  "and  not  be  keeping  us 
awake,  barking  at  the  moon  this  time  of  night." 
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He  tries  bribes,  which  Bruno  refuses.  The  poisoned  meat. 

So  Bruno  and  Lorenzo  both  went  to  bed  again. 

The  next  night  Murphy  came  again,  with  two  or  three  pieces 
of  meat  in  his  hands. 

"  I'll  bribe  him,"  said  he.     "He  likes  meat." 

Bruno,  on  hearing  the  sound  of  Murphy's  footsteps,  leaped  out 
of  his  bed,  and  ran  down  the  path  as  before.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
the  gipsy  again,  he  began  to  bark.  Murphy  threw  a  piece  of  meat 
toward  him,  expecting  that,  as  soon  as  Bruno  saw  it,  he  w^ould  stop 
barking  at  once,  and  go  to  eating  it  greedily.  But  Bruno  paid  no 
attention  to  the  offered  bribe.  He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  closely  on 
the  gipsy,  and  barked  away  as  loud  as  ever. 

Lorenzo,  hearing  the  sound,  was  awakened  from  his  sleep,  and 
getting  up  as  before,  he  came  to  the  w^indow. 

"Bruno,"  said  he,  "what  is  the  matter  now?  Come  back  to 
your  house,  and  go  to  bed,  and  be  quiet." 

Murphy,  finding  that  the  house  was  alarmed  again,  and  that 
Bruno  would  not  take  the  bribe  that  he  offered  him,  crept  away 
back  into  the  thicket,  and  disappeared. 

"I'll  poison  him  to-morrow  night,"  said  he — "the  savage  cur  !" 

Accordingly,  the  next  evening,  a  little  before  sunset,  he  put  some 
poison  in  a  piece  of  meat,  and  having  wrapped  it  up  in  paper,  he 
put  it  in  his  pocket.  He  then  went  openly  to  the  house  where 
Lorenzo  hved,  with  some  baskets  on  his  arm  for  sale.  When  he 
entered  the  yard,  he  took  the  meat  out  of  the  paper,  and  secretly 
threw^  it  into  Bruno's  house.  Bruno  was  not  there  at  the  time. 
He  had  gone  away  Avith  Lorenzo. 

Murphy  then  went  into  the  kitchen,  and  remained  there  some 
time,  talking  about  his  baskets.     When  he  came  out,  he  found 
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Bruno  imprisoned.  He  discovers  the  meat. 

Lorenzo  shutting  up  Bruno  in  his  house,  and  putting  a  board  up 
before  the  door. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  Lorenzo  ?"  said  the  gipsy. 

"  I  am  shutting  Bruno  up,"  said  Lorenzo.  "  He  makes  such  a 
barking  in  the  night  that  we  can  not  sleep." 

"  That's  right,"  rephed  the  gipsy.  So  he  went  away,  saying  to 
himself,  as  he  went  down  the  pathway,  "  He  won't  bark  much 
more,  I  think,  after  he  has  eaten  the  supper  I  have  put  in  there 
for  him." 

Bruno  wondered  what  the  reason  was  that  Lorenzo  was  shut- 
ting him  up  so  closely.  He  little  thought  it  was  on  account  of  his 
vigilance  and  fidelity  in  watching  the  house.  He  had,  however, 
nothing  to  do  but  to  submit.  So,  when  Lorenzo  had  finished  fast- 
ening the  door,  and  had  gone  away,  he  lay  down  in  a  corner  of  his 
apartment,  extended  his  paws  out  before  him,  rested  his  chin  upon 
them,  and  prepared  to  shut  his  eyes  and  go  to  sleep. 

His  eyes,  however,  before  he  had  shut  them,  fell  upon  the  piece 
of  meat  which  Murphy  had  thrown  in  there  for  him.  So  he  got 
up  again,  and  went  toward  it. 

He  smelt  of  it.  He  at  once  perceived  the  smell  of  the  gipsy 
upon  it.  Any  thing  that  a  man  handles,  or  even  touches,  retains 
for  a  time  a  scent,  which,  though  we  can  not  perceive  it  is  very 
sensible  to  a  dog.  Thus  a  dog  can  follow  the  track  of  a  man  over 
a  road  by  the  scent  which  his  footsteps  leave  upon  the  ground.  He 
can  even  single  out  a  particular  track  from  among  a  multitude  of 
others  on  the  same  ground,  each  scent  being  apparently  different 
in  character  from  all  the  rest. 

In  this  wav  Bruno  perceived  that  the  meat  which  he  found  in 
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He  distrusts  Murphy's  present,  and  maintains  a  faithful  watch. 

his  house  had  been  handled  by  the  same  man  that  he  had  barked 
at  so  many  times  at  midnight  at  the  foot  of  the  pathway.  This 
made  him  suspicious  of  it.  He  thought  that  that  man  must  be  a 
bad  man,  and  he  did  not  consider  it  prudent  to  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  bad  men  or  any  of  their  gifts.  80  he  left  the  meat  where 
it  was,  and  went  back  into  his  corner. 

His  first  thought  in  reflecting  on  the  situation  in  which  he  found 
himself  placed  was,  that  since  Lorenzo  had  forbidden  him  so 
sternly  and  positively  to  bark  in  the  night,  and  had  shut  him  up 
so  close  a  prisoner,  he  would  give  up  all  care  or  concern  about 
the  premises,  and  let  the  robber,  if  it  was  a  robber,  do  what  he 
pleased.  But  then,  on  more  sober  reflection,  he  perceived  that 
Lorenzo  must  have  acted  under  some  mistake  in  doing  as  he  had 
done,  and  that  it  was  very  foolish  in  him  to  cherish  a  feeling  of 
resentment  on  account  of  it. 

''  The  wrong  doings  of  other  people,"  thought  he  to  himself, 
"are  no  reason  w^hy  I  should  neglect  my  duty.  I  will  watch, 
even  if  I  am  shut  up." 

So  he  lay  listening  very  carefully.  When  all  was  still,  he  fell 
into  a  light  slumber  now  and  then  ;  but  the  least  sound  without 
caused  him  to  prick  up  his  ears  and  open  one  eye,  until  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  noise  he  heard  was  nothing  but  the  wind.  Thus 
thino^s  went  on  till  midnio^ht. 

About  midnight  he  heard  a  sound.  He  raised  his  head  and 
listened.  It  seemed  like  the  sound  of  footsteps  going  through  the 
yard.  He  started  up,  and  put  his  head  close  to  the  door.  He 
heard  the  footsteps  going  up  close  to  the -house.  He  began  to 
bark  verv  loud  and  violently.     The  robbers  opened  the  door  with 
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The  robber  enters  the  house,  and  carries  away  the  bowl. 

a  false  kev,  ajid  went  into  the  house.  Bruno  barked  louder  and 
louder.  He  crowded  hard  agamst  the  door,  trying  to  get  it  open. 
He  moaned  and  whined,  and  then  barked  again  louder  than  ever. 

Lorenzo  came  to  the  window. 

"  Bruno,"'  said  he,  ''what  a  plague  you  are  !  Lie  down,  and  go 
lo  sleep."' 

Bruno,  hearing  Lorenzo's  Aoice,  barked  again  with  all  the  energy 
that  he  possessed. 

"  Bruno,"  said  Lorenzo,  very  sternly,  ''if  you  don't  lie  down  and 
be  still,  to-morrow  night  I'll  tie  your  mouth  up." 

Murphy  was  now  in  the  house,  and  all  was  still.  He  had  got 
1  he  silver  bow^l,  and  was  w* aiting  for  Lorenzo  to  go  to  bed.  Bruno 
listened  attentively,  but  not  hearing  any  more  sounds,  ceased  to 
bark.  Presently  Lorenzo  went  away  from  the  window  back  to 
his  bed,  and  lay  dowii.  Bruno  watched  some  time  longer,  and 
then  he  went  and  lay  down  too. 

In  about  half  an  hour,  iMurphy  began  slowly  and  stealthily  to 
creep  out  of  the  house.  He  w^alked  on  tiptoe.  For  a  time  he 
made  no  noise.  He  had  the  bowl  in  one  hand,  and  his  shoes  in 
the  other.  He  had  taken  off  his  shoes,  so  as  not  to  make  any 
noise  in  walking.  Bruno  heard  him,  however,  as  he  was  going 
by,  and,  starting  up,  he  began  to  bark  again.  But  Murphy  hast- 
ened on,  and  the  yard  was  accordingly  soon  entirely  still.  Bruno 
listened  a  long  time,  but,  hearing  no  more  noise,  he  finally  lay 
down  again  in  his  corner  as  before. 

]\Iur})hy  crept  av»ay  into  the  thicket,  and  so  went  lome  to  his 
encampment,  wondering  why  Bruno  had  not  been  killed  by  the 
poison. 
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What  could  be  the  reason  that  the  poison  failed  ? 


"  I  put  in  poison  enough,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  for  half  a  dozen 
dogs.     What  could  be  the  reason  it  did  not  take  effect?" 

When  the  people  of  the  house  came  down  into  the  kitchen  the 
next  morning,  they  found  that  the  door  was  w^ide  open,  and  the 
silver  bowd  was  gone. 

What  became  of  the  silver  bowl  will  be  related  in  another 
story.  I  will  only  add  here  that  gipsies  have  various  other  modes 
of  obtaining  money  dishonestly  besides  stealing.  One  of  these 
modes  is  by  pretending  to  tell  fortunes.     Here  is  a  picture  of  a 


gipsy  endeavoring  to  persuade  an  innocent  country  boy  to  have 
his  fortune  told.  She  wishes  him  to  give  her  some  money.  The 
boy  w^ears  a  frock.  He  is  dressed  very  neatly.  He  looks  as  if 
he  were  half  persuaded  to  give  the  gipsy  his  money.  He  might, 
how^ever,  just  as  well  throw  it  away. 
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Lorenzo  discovers  the  open  door.  He  releases  Bruno. 


THE  SILVER   BOWL  RECOVERED. 

On  the  night  when  Lorenzo's  silver  bowl  was  stolen  by  the 
gipsy,  all  the  family,  except  Lorenzo,  were  asleep,  and  none  of 
them  knew  aught  about  the  theft  which  had  been  committed  until 
the  following  morning.  Lorenzo  got  up  that  morning  before  any 
body  else  in  the  house,  as  was  his  usual  custom,  and,  when  he 
was  dressed,  he  looked  out  at  the  window. 

"Ah  !"  said  he,  "  now  I  recollect ;  Bruno  is  fastened  up  in  his 
house.     I  will  go  the  first  thing  and  let  him  out." 

So  Lorenzo  hastened  down  stairs  into  the  kitchen,  in  order  to 
go  out  into  the  yard.  He  was  surprised,  when  he  got  there,  to 
find  the  kitchen  door  open. 

"Ah!"  said  he  to  himself,  "how  came  this  door  open?  I  did 
not  know  that  any  body  was  up.  It  must  be  that  Almira  is  up, 
and  has  gone  out  to  get  a  pail  of  water." 

Lorenzo  went  out  to  Bruno's  house,  and  took  down  the  board 
by  which  he  had  fastened  the  door.  Then  he  opened  the  door. 
The  moment  that  the  door  was  opened  Bruno  sprang  out.  He 
was  very  glad  to  be  released  from  his  imprisonment.  He  leaped 
up  about  Lorenzo's  knees  a  little  at  first,  to  express  his  joy,  and 
then  ran  off,  and  began  smelling  about  the  yard. 

He  found  the  traces  of  Murphy's  steps,  and,  as  soon  as  he  per- 
ceived them,  he  began  to  bark.  He  followed  them  to  the  kitchen 
door,  and  thence  into  the  house,  barking  all  the  time,  and  looking 
very  much  excited.  * 
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Bruno's  mysterious  behavior.  The  wind-mill. 

"  Bruno,"  said  Lorenzo,  ''  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

Bruno  went  to  the  door  of  the  closet  where  the  bowl  had  been 
kept.  The  door  was  open  a  little  way.  Bruno  insinuated  his 
nose  into  the  crevice,  and  so  pushing  the  door  open,  he  went  in. 
As  soon  as  he  was  in  he  began  to  bark  again. 

*'  Bruno  !"  exclaimed  Lorenzo,  ''  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

Bruno  looked  up  on  the  shelf  where  the  bowl  was  usually 
placed,  and  barked  louder  than  ever. 

"Where's  my  bowl  V  exclaimed  Lorenzo,  looking  at  the  vacant 
place,  and  beginning  to  feel  alarmed.     "Where's  my  bowl  ?" 

He  spoke  in  a  tone  of  great  astonishment  and  alarm.  He  looked 
about  on  all  the  shelves  ;  the  bowl  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

"Where  can  my  bowl  be  gone  to  ?"  said  he,  more  and  more 
frightened.  He  went  out  of  the  closet  into  the  kitchen,  and 
looked  all  about  there  for  his  bowl.  Of  course,  his  search  was 
vain.  Bruno  followed  him  all  the  time,  barking  incessantly,  and 
looking  up  very  eagerly  into  Lorenzo's  face  with  an  appearance 
of  great  excitement. 

"  Bruno,"  said  Lorenzo,  "  you  know  something  about  it,  I  am 
sure,  if  you  could  only  tell." 

Lorenzo,  however,  did  not  yet  suspect  that  his  bowl  had  been 
stolen.  He  presumed  that  his  mother  had  put  it  away  in  some 
other  place,  and  that,  when  she  came  dowm,  it  would  readily  be 
found  again.  So  he  went  out  into  the  yard,  and  sat  on  a  stone 
step,  and  went  to  work  to  finish  a  wind-mill  he  had  begun  the 
day  before. 

By-and-by  his  mother  came  down ;  and  as  soon  as  she  had  heard 
Lorenzo's  story  about  the  bowl,  and  learned,  too,  that  the  outer 
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door  had  been  found  open  when  Lorenzo  first  came  down  stairs, 
she  immediately  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  bowl  had  been 
stolen. 

"  Some  thief  has  been  breaking  into  the  house,"  said  she,  "I've 
no  doubt,  and  has  stolen  it." 

"  Stolen  it !"  exclaimed  Lorenzo. 

"Yes,"  replied  his  mother  ;  "  I've  no  doubt  of  it." 

So  saying,  she  went  into  the  closet  again,  to  see  if  she  could 
discover  any  traces  of  the  thieves  there.  But  she  could  not.  Ev- 
ery thing  seemed  to  have  remained  undisturbed,  just  as  she  had 
left  it  the  night  before,  except  that  the  bowl  was  missing. 

"  Somebody  has  been  in  and  stolen  it,"  said  she,  "  most  as- 
suredly." 

Bruno,  who  had  followed  Lorenzo  and  his  mother  into  the  room, 
was  standing  up  at  this  time  upon  his  hind  legs,  with  his  paws  upon 
the  edge  of  the  shelf,  and  he  now  began  to  bark  loudly,  by  way  of 
expressing  his  concurrence  in  this  opinion. 

"  Seize  him,  Bruno  !"  said  Lorenzo.     "  Seize  him  !" 

Bruno,  on  hearing  this  command,  began  smelling  about  the  floor, 
and  barking  more  eagerly  than  ever. 

"  Bruno  smells  his  tracks,  I  verily  believe,"  said  Lorenzo,  speak- 
ing to  his  niother.  Then,  addressing  Bruno  again,  he  clapped  his 
hands  together  and  pointed  to  the  ground,  saying, 

"  Go  seek  him,  Bruno  !  seek  him  !" 

Bruno  began  immediately  to  follow  the  scent  of  Murphy's  foot- 
steps along  the  floor,  out  from  the  closet  into  the  kitchen,  and  from 
the  kitchen  into  the  yard  ;  he  ran  along  the  path  a  little  way,  and 
then  made  a  wide  circuit  over  the  grass,  at  a  place  where  Murphy 
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Bruno  departs  upon  his  errand.  He  reaches  the  gipsy  camp. 

had  gone  round  to  get  as  far  as  possible  away  from  Bruno's  house. 
He  then  came  back  into  the  path  again,  smelhng  as  he  ran,  and 
thence  passed  out  through  the  gate  ;  here,  keeping  his  nose  still 
close  to  the  ground,  he  w^ent  on  faster  and  faster,  until  he  entered 
the  thicket  and  disappeared. 

Lorenzo  did  not  pay  particular  attention  to  these  motions.  He 
had  given  Bruno  the  order,  "  Seek  him  !"  rather  from  habit  than 
any  thing  else,  and  without  any  idea  that  Bruno  w^ould  really  fol- 
low^ the  tracks  of  the  thief.  Accordingly,  when  Bruno  ran  off 
down  the  yard,  he  imagined  that  he  had  gone  away  somewhere  to 
play  a  little  w^hile,  and  that  he  would  soon  come  back. 

"  He'll  be  sure  to  come  back  pretty  soon,"  said  he,  "  to  get  his 
breakfast." 

But  Bruno  did  not  come  back  to  breakfast.  Lorenzo  waited  an 
hour  after  breakfast,  and  still  he  did  not  come. 

He  waited  tw^o  hours  longer,  and  still  he  did  not  come. 

Where  w^as  Bruno  all  this  time  ?  He  was  at  the  camp  of  the 
gipsies,  watching  at  the  place  where  Murphy  had  hid  the  stolen 
bowl. 

When  he  followed  the  gipsy's  tracks  into  the  thicket,  he  per- 
ceived the  scent  more  and  more  distinctly  as  he  went  on,  and  this 
encouraged  him  to  proceed.  Lorenzo  had  said  "  Seek  him  !"  and 
this  Bruno  understood  as  an  order  that  he  should  follow  the  track 
until  he  found  the  man,  and  finding  him,  that  he  should  keep  watch 
at  the  place  till  Lorenzo  or  some  one  from  the  family  should  come. 
Accordingly,  when  he  arrived  at  the  camp,  he  follow^ed  the  scent 
round  to  the  back  end  of  a  little  low  hut,  w^here  Murphy  had  hid- 
den the  bowl.     The  gipsy  had  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  bur- 
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He  discovers  the  place  where  the  bowl  was  hidden. 

ied  the  bowl  in  it,  out  of  sight,  intending  in  a  day  or  two  to  dig  it 
up  and  melt  it.  Bruno  found  the  place  where  the  bowl  was  buried, 
but  he  could  not  dig  it  up  himself,  so  he  determined  to  wait  there 
and  watch  until  some  one  should  come.  He  accordingly  squatted 
down  upon  the  grass,  near  the  place  where  the  gipsies  were  seat- 
ed around  their  fire,  and  commenced  his  watch.* 

There  were  tw^o  gipsy  women  sitting  by  the  fire.  There  was 
also  a  man  sitting  near  by.  Murphy  was  standing  up  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  tent  when  Bruno  came.  He  was  telling  the  other 
gipsies  about  the  bowl.  He  had  a  long  stick  in  his  hand,  and 
Bruno  saw  this,  and  concluded  that  it  was  best  for  him  to  keep 
quiet  until  some  one  should  come. 

''I  had  the  greatest  trouble  with  Bruno,"  said  Murphy.  "He 
barked  at  me  whenever  he  saw  me,  and  nothing  would  quiet  him. 
But  he  is  getting  acquainted  now.  See,  he  has  come  here  of  his 
own  accord." 

"You  said  you  were  going  to  poison  him,"  remarked  the  other 
man. 

"Yes,"  replied  Murphy.  "I  did  put  some  poisoned  meat  in  his 
house,  but  he  did  not  eat  it.     I  expect  he  smelled  the  poison." 

The  hours  of  the  day  passed  on,  and  Lorenzo  wondered  more 
and  more  what  could  have  become  of  his  dog.  At  last  he  resolved 
to  go  and  look  him  up. 

"Mother,"  said  he,  "I  am  going  to  see  if  I  can  find  out  what's 
become  of  Bruno." 

"I  would  rather  that  you  would  find  out  what's  become  of  your 
bowl,"  said  his  mother. 

*  See  engraving,  page  48. 
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"Why,  mother,"  said  Lorenzo,  "Bruno  is  worth  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  bov^l." 

" That  may  be,"  repUed  his  mother,  "but  there  is  much  less  dan- 
ger of  his  being  lost." 

Lorenzo  vv^alked  slovv^ly  away  from  the  house,  pondering  with 
much  perplexity  the  double  loss  he  had  incurred. 

"I  can  not  do  any  thing,"  he  said,  "to  get  back  the  bowl,  but  I 
can  look  about  for  Bruno,  and  if  I  find  him,  that's  all  I  can  do.  I 
must  leave  it  for  father  to  decide  what  is  to  be  done  about  the 
bowl,  when  he  comes  home." 

So  Lorenzo  came  out  from  his  father's  house,  and  after  hesitat- 
ing for  some  minutes  which  way  to  go,  he  was  at  length  decided 
by  seeing  a  boy  coming  across  the  fields  at  a  distance  with  a  fish- 
ing-pole on  his  shoulder. 

"  Perhaps  that  boy  has  seen  him  somewhere,"  said  he.  "  I'll  go 
and  ask  him.  And,  at  any  rate,  I  should  hke  to  know  who  the 
boy  is,  and  whether  he  has  caught  any  fish." 

So  Lorenzo  turned  in  the  direction  where  he  saw  the  boy.  He 
walked  under  some  tall  elm-trees,  and  then  passed  a  small  flock  of 
sheep  that  were  lying  on  the  grass  in  the  field.  He  looked  care- 
fully among  them  to  see  if  Bruno  was  there,  but  he  was  not.  Af- 
ter passing  the  sheep,  he  walked  along  on  the  margin  of  a  broad 
and  shallow  stream  of  water.  There  were  two  geese  floating  qui- 
etly upon  the  surface  of  this  water,  near  where  the  sheep  w^ere 
lying  upon  the  shore.  These  geese  floated  quietly  upon  the  wa- 
ter, like  vessels  riding  at  anchor.  Lorenzo  was  convinced  that 
they  had  not  seen  any  thing  of  Bruno  for  some  time.  If  they 
had,  they  would  not  have  been  so  composed. 
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The  ducks  in  the  water. 


Lorenzo  meets  Frank  going  a  fishing. 


Lorenzo  w  alked  on  toward  the  bo}^  He  met  him  at  a  place 
where  the  path  approached  near  the  margin  of  the  water.  There 
was  some  tall  grass  on  the  brink.  Three  ducks  were  swimming 
near.  The  ducks  turned  away  when  they  saw  the  boys  coming, 
and  sailed  gracefully  out  toward  the  middle  of  the  stream. 


Lorenzo,  when  he  drew  near  the  boy,  perceived  that  it  was  an 
acquaintance  of  his,  named  Frank.  Frank  had  a  long  fishing-pole 
in  one  hand,  with  a  basket  containing  his  dinner  in  the  other. 

"  Frank,"  said  Lorenzo,  "where  are  you  going?" 
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"  I  am  going  a  fishing,"  said  Frank.     "  Go  with  me." 

"No,"  said  Lorenzo,  "  I  am  looking  for  Bruno." 

"  I  know  where  he  is,"  said  Frank. 

"Where  ?"  asked  Lorenzo. 

"  I  saw  him  a  httle  while  ago  at  the  gipsies'  camp,  down  in  the 
glen.     He  was  lying  down  there  quietly  by  the  gipsies'  fire." 

"What  a  dog !"  said  Lorenzo.  "  Here  I  have  been  wondering 
what  had  become  of  him  all  the  morning.  He  has  run  away,  I 
suppose,  because  I  shut  him  up  last  night." 

"What  made  you  shut  him  up  ?"  asked  Frank. 

"  Oh,  because  he  made  such  a  barking  every  night,"  replied 
Lorenzo.     "We  could  not  sleep." 

"  He  is  still  enough  now,"  said  Frank.  "  He  is  lying  down 
very  quietly  with  the  gipsies." 

Lorenzo  then  asked  Frank  some  questions  about  his  fishing, 
and  afterward  walked  on.  Before  long  he  came  to  a  stile,  where 
there  was  a  path  leading  to  a  field.  He  got  over  the  stile,  and  fol- 
lowed the  path  until  at  last  he  came  to  the  gipsies'  encampment. 

There  he  found  Bruno  lying  quietly  on  the  ground,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the^  fire.  As  soon  as  he  came  in  sight  of  him,  he 
called  him.     "  Bruno  !  Bruno  !"  said  he. 

Bruno  looked  up,  and,  seeing  Lorenzo,  ran  to  meet  him,  but 
immediately  returned  to  the  camp,  whining,  and  barking,  and 
seeming  very  uneasy.  He,  however,  soon  became  quiet  again, 
for  he  knew  very  well,  or  seemed  to  know,  that  it  w^ould  require 
more  of  a  man  than  Lorenzo  to  take  the  bowl  away  from  the  gip- 
sies, and,  consequently,  that  he  must  wait  there  quietly  till  some- 
body else  should  come. 
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Lorenzo  tries  to  drive  Bruno  home,  but  Bruno  will  not  go. 

"Bruno,"  said  Lorenzo,  speaking  very  sternly,  '■^come  home T 

Bruno  paid  no  attention  to  this  command,  but,  after  smelling 
about  the  ground  a  little,  and  running  to  and  fro  uneasily,  lay 
dovrn  again  vs^here  he  was  before. 

"  Bruno  !"  said  Lorenzo,  stamping  with  his  foot. 

"  Won't  your  dog  obey  you  ?"  said  Murphy. 

"  No,"  said  Lorenzo.  "  I  wish  you  would  take  a  stick,  and 
drive  him  along." 

Now  the  gipsies  did  not  wish  to  have  the  dog  go  away.  They 
preferred  that  he  should  stay  with  them,  and  be  their  dog.  They 
had  no  idea  that  he  was  there  to  watch  over  the  stolen  bowl. 

"  Don't  drive  him  away,"  said  one  of  the  gipsy  w^omen,  speak- 
ing in  a  low  tone,  so  that  Lorenzo  could  not  hear. 

''  I'll  only  make  believe,"  said  Murphy. 

So  Murphy  took  up  a  little  stick,  and  threw  it  at  the  dog,  saying, 
"-Go  home,  Bruno  !" 

Bruno  paid  no  heed  to  this  demonstration. 

Lorenzo  then  advanced  to  where  Bruno  was  lying,  and  attempt- 
ed to  pull  him  along,  but  Bruno  would  not  come.  He  would  not 
even  get  up  from  the  ground. 

"  I'll  make  you  come,"  said  Lorenzo.  So  he  took  hold  of  him 
by  the  neck  and  the  ears,  and  began  to  pull  him.  Bruno  uttered 
a  low  growl. 

"  Oh,  dear  me  !"  said  Lorenzo,  "  what  shall  I  do  ?" 

In  fact,  he  was  beginning  to  grow  desperate.  So  he  looked 
about  among  the  bushes  for  a  stick,  and  when  he  had  found  one 
sufficient  for  his  purpose,  he  came  to  Bruno,  and  said,  in  a  very 
stern  voice, 
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"  Now^,  Bruno,  go  home  !" 

Bruno  did  not  move. 

"  Bruno,"  repeated  Lorenzo,  in  a  thundering  voice,  and  brand- 
ishing his  stick  over  Bruno's  head,  "  go  home  !" 

Bruno,  afraid  of  being  beaten  w^ith  the  stick,  jumped  up,  and 
ran  off  into  the  bushes.  Lorenzo  followed  him,  and  attempted  to 
drive  him  toward  the  path  that  led  tow^ard  home.  But  he  could 
accomplish  nothing.  The  dog  darted  to  and  fro  in  the  thickets, 
keeping  well  out  of  the  way  of  Lorenzo's  stick,  but  evincing  a 
most  obstinate  determination  not  to  go  home.  On  the  contrary, 
in  all  his  dodgings  to  and  fro,  he  took  care  to  keep  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  spot  where  the  bowl  was  buried. 

At  last  Lorenzo  gave  up  in  despair,  and  concluded  to  go  back 
to  the  house,  and  wait  till  his  father  got  home. 

His  father  returned  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and 
Lorenzo  immediately  told  him  of  the  double  loss  which  he  had 
met  with.  He  explained  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  loss  of  the  bowl,  and  described  Bruno's  strange  behavior.  His 
father  listened  in  silence.  He  immediately  suspected  that  the 
gipsies  had  taken  the  bowl,  and  that  Bruno  had  traced  it  to  them. 
So  he  sent  for  some  officers  and  a  warrant,  and  went  to  the  camp. 

As  soon  as  Bruno  saw  the  men  coming,  he  seemed  to  be  over- 
joyed. He  jumped  up,  and  ran  to  meet  them,  and  then,  running 
back  to  the  camp  again,  he  barked,  and  leaped  about  in  great 
excitement.  The  men  followed  him,  and  he  led  them  round 
behind  the  hut,  and  there  he  began  digging  into  the  ground  with 
his  paws.  The  men  took  a  shovel  which  was  there,  one  belong- 
ing to  the  gipsies,  and  began  to  dig.     In  a  short  time  they  came 
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to  a  flat  stone,  and,  on  taking  up  the  stone,  they  found  the  bowl 
under  it. 

Bruno  seemed  overjoyed.  He  leaped  and  jumped  about  for  a 
minute  or  two  w^hen  he  saw  the  bowl  come  out  from  its  hiding- 
place,  and  raced  round  and  round  the  man  who  held  the  bowl,  and 
then  ran  away  home  to  find  Lorenzo.  The  officers,  in  the  mean 
time,  went  off  hastily  in  pursuit  of  Murphy,  who  had  made  his 
escape  while  they  had  been  digging  up  the  bowl. 
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Bruno  was  quite  a  large  dog.  There  are  a  great  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  dogs.  Some  are  large,  others  are  small.  Some  are 
irritable  and  fierce,  others  are  good-natured  and  gentle.  Some 
are  stout  and  massive  in  form,  others  are  slender  and  delicate. 
Some  are  distinguished  for  their  strength,  others  for  their  fleetness, 
and  others  still  for  their  beauty.  Some  are  very  affectionate,  oth- 
ers are  sagacious,  others  are  playful  and  cunning.  Thus  dogs  dif- 
fer from  each  other  not  only  in  form  and  size,  but  in  their  dispo- 
sition and  character  as  w^ell. 

Some  dogs  are  very  intelligent,  others  are  less  so,  and  even 
among  intelligent  dogs  there  is  a  great  difference  in  respect  to  the 
modes  in  which  their  intelligence  manifests  itself.  Some  dogs 
naturally  love  the  water,  and  can  be  taught  very  easily  to  swim 
and  dive,  and  perform  other  aquatic  exploits.  Others  are  afraid 
of  the  w^ater,  and  can  never  be  taught  to  like  it ;  but  they  are 
excellent  hunters,  and  go  into  the  fields  with  their  masters,  and 
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Pointers. 


The  little  parlor  dogs. 


Bruno  was  a  large  dog. 


find  the  game.  They  run  to  and  fro  about  the  field  that  their 
master  goes  into,  until  they  see  a  bird,  and  then  they  stop  sud- 
denly, and  remain  motionless  till  their  master  comes  and  shoots 
the  bird.  As  soon  as  they  hear  the  report  of  the  gun,  they  run 
to  get  the  game.  Sometimes  quite  small  dogs  are  very  intelli- 
gent indeed,  though  of  course  they  have  not  so  much  strength  as 
large  dogs. 


In  the  above  engraving  we  see  several  small  dogs  playing  in  a 
parlor.  The  ladies  are  amusing  themselves  with  flowers  that 
they  are  arranging,  and  the  dogs  are  playing  upon  the  carpet  at 
their  feet. 

There  are  three  dogs  in  all.  Two  of  them  are  playing  together 
near  the  foreground,  on  the  left.     The  other  is  alone. 

Bruno  was  a  large  dog.     He  was  a  very  large  dog  indeed. 
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Faithfulness. 
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When  other  dogs  were  playing  around  him,  he  would  look  down 
upon  them  with  an  air  of  great  condescension  and  dignity.  He 
was,  however,  very  kind  to  them.  They  would  jump  upon  him, 
and  play  around  him,  but  he  never  did  them  any  harm. 

Bruno  was  a  very  faithful  dog.     In  the  summer,  when  the  farm- 
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er,  his  master  (at  a  time  when  he  belonged  to  a  farmer),  went  into 
the  field  to  his  w^ork  in  the  morning,  he  would  sometimes  take  his 
dinner  w'ith  him  in  a  tin  pail,  and  he  would  put  the  pail  down  un- 
der a  tree  by  the  side  of  a  little  brook,  and  then,  pointing  to  it, 
would  say  to  Bruno, 

"  Bruno,  watch  !" 

So  Bruno  would  take  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  pail,  and  re- 
main there  watching  faithfully  all  the  morning.  Sometimes  he 
w^ould  become  very  hungry  before  his  master  came  back,  but, 
though  he  knew"  that  there  was  meat  in  the  pail,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  to  cover  it  but  a  cloth,  he  would  never  touch  it.  If  he  was 
thirsty,  he  w^ould  go  down  to  the  brook  and  drink,  turning  his  head 
continually  as  he  went,  and  while  he  was  drinking,  to  see  that  no 
one  came  near  the  pail.  Then  at  noon,  w^hen  his  master  came  for 
his  dinner,  Bruno  would  be  rejoiced  to  see  him.  He  would  run  out 
to  meet  him  with  great  delight.  He  would  then  sit  down  before 
his  master,  and  look  up  into  his  face  w^hile  he  was  eating  his  din- 
ner, and  his  master  would  give  him  pieces  of  bread  and  meat  from 
time  to  time,  to  reward  him  for  his  fidelity. 

Bruno  was  kind  and  gentle  as  well  as  faithful.  If  any  body 
came  through  the  field  while  he  was  watching  his  master's  dinner, 
or  any  thing  else  that  had  been  intrusted  to  his  charge,  he  would 
not,  as  some  fierce  and  ill-tempered  dogs  are  apt  to  do,  fly  at  them 
and  bite  them  at  once,  but  ho  would  wait  to  see  if  they  were  go- 
ing to  pass  by  peaceably.  If  they  were,  he  would  not  molest 
them.  If  they  came  near  to  whatever  he  was  set  to  guard,  he 
would  growd  a  little,  to  give  them  a  gentle  warning.  If  they  came 
nearer  still,  he  w^ould  fjrowl  louder  ;  but  he  w^ould  never  bite  them 
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Fiercnness. 


The  hungry  watch-dog. 


unless  they  actually  attempted  to  seize  and  take  away  his  trust. 
Thus  he  was  considerate  and  kind  as  well  as  faithful. 

Some  dogs,  though  faithful,  are  very  fierce.     They  are  some- 

-<^^^5>^-  times  trained  to  be  fierce  when  they  are  em- 

'^  "^     ""^'^  '         ployed  to  watch  against  thieves,  in  order  that 

'  they  may  attack  the  thieves  furiously.     To 

r   make  them  more  fierce,  their  masters  never 

1    play  with  them,  but  keep  them  chained  up 

near  their  kennels,  and  do  not  give  them  too 

much  to  eat.     Wild  animals  are  always  more 

ferocious  while  hungry. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  a  fierce  watch-dog,  set 
to  watch  against  thieves.  He  is  kept  hun- 
gry, in  some  degree,  all  the  time,  to  make 
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Tiger's  fidelity.  Ifis  ferocious  character. 

him  more  ferocious.  He  looks  hollow  and  gaunt.  There  is  a 
pan  upon  the  ground,  from  which  his  master  feeds  him,  but  he  has 
eaten  up  all  that  it  contained,  and  he  wants  more.  This  makes 
him  w^atchful.  If  he  had  eaten  too  much,  he  would  probably  now 
be  lying  asleep  in  his  kennel.  The  kennel  is  a  small  house,  with 
a  door  in  front,  where  the  dog  goes  in  and  out.  There  is  straw 
upon  the  floor  of  the  kennel.  The  dog  was  lying  down  upon  the 
floor  of  his  kennel,  when  he  thought  he  heard  a  noise.  He  sprang 
up  from  his  place,  came  out  of  the  door,  and  has  now  stopped  to 
listen.  He  is  listening  and  w^atching  very  attentively,  and  is  all 
ready  to  spring.  The  thief  is  coming ;  w^e  can  see  him  climbing 
over  the  gate.  He  is  coming  softly.  Jle  thinks  no  one  hears.  A 
moment  more,  and  the  dog  will  spring  out  upon  him,  and  perhaps 
seize  him  by  the  throat,  and  hold  him  till  men  come  and  take  him 
prisoner. 

This  dog  is  chained  during  the  day,  but  his  chain  is  unhooked 
at  night,  so  as  to  leave  him  at  liberty.  By  day  he  can  do  no 
harm,  and  yet  the  children  who  live  in  the  neighborhood  are  afraid 
to  go  near  his  kennel,  he  barks  so  ferociously  when  he  hears  a 
noise  ;  besides,  they  think  it  possible  that,  by  some  accident,  his 
chain  may  get  unfastened. 

This  dog's  name  is  Tiger.  Bruno  was  not  such  a  dog  as  Tiger. 
He  was  vigilant  and  faithful,  but  then  he  was  gentle  and  kind. 

Bruno's  master,  the  farmer,  had  a  son  named  Antonio.  That 
is,  his  name  was  properly  Antonio,  though  they  commonly  called 
him  Tony. 

Tony  w-as  very  different  from  Bruno  in  his  character.  He  was 
as  faithless  and  remiss  in  all  his  duties  as  Bruno  was  trustv  and 
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true.  When  his  father  set  hmi  at  work  in  the  field,  instead  of 
remaining,  hke  Bruno,  at  his  post,  and  discharging  his  duty,  he 
would  take  the  first  opportunity,  as  soon  as  his  father  was  out  of 
sight,  to  go  away  and  play.  Sometimes,  when  Bruno  was  upon 
his  watch,  Tony  would  attempt  to  entice  him  away.  He  would 
throw  sticks  and  stones  across  the  brook,  and  attempt  to  make 
Bruno  go  and  fetch  them.  But  Bruno  would  resist  all  these  tempt- 
ations, and  remain  immovable  at  his  post. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  it  would  be  very  tiresome  for  Bruno 
to  remain  so  many  hours  lying  under  a  tree,  watching  a  pail,  with 
nothing  to  do  and  nothing  to  amuse  him,  and  that,  consequently, 
he  would  always  endeavor  to  escape  from  the  duty.  We  might 
suppose  that,  when  he  saw  the  farmer's  wife  taking  down  the  pail 
from  its  shelf,  and  preparing  to  put  the  farmer's  dinner  in  it,  he 
would  immediately  run  away,  and  hide  himself  under  the  barn,  or 
among  the  currant-bushes  in  the  garden,  or  resort  to  some  other 
scheme  to  make  his  escape  from  such  a  duty.  But,  in  fact,  he 
used  to  do  exactly  the  contrary  of  this.  As  soon  as  he  saw^  that 
his  master  was  preparing  to  go  into  the  field,  he  would  leap  about 
with  great  delight.  He  would  run  into  the  house,  and  take  his 
place  by  the  door  of  the  closet  where  the  tin  pail  was  usually  kept. 
He  would  stand  there  until  the  farmer's  wife  came  for  the  pail,  and 
then  he  would  follow  her  and  watch  her  while  she  was  preparing 
the  dinner  and  putting  it  into  the  pail,  and  then  would  run  along, 
with  every  appearance  of  satisfaction  and  joy,  by  the  side  of  his 
master,  as  he  went  into  the  field,  and  finally  take  his  place  by  the 
side  of  the  pail,  as  if  he  were  pleased  with  the  duty,  and  proud  of 
the  trust  that  w^as  thus  committed  to  him. 
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In  fact,  he  was  really  proud  of  it.  He  liked  to  be  employed, 
and  to  prove  himself  useful.  With  Tony  it  was  the  reverse.  He 
adopted  all  sorts  of  schemes  and  maneuvers  to  avoid  the  perform- 
ance of  any  duty.  When  he  had  reason  to  suppose  that  any  work 
was  to  be  done  in  which  his  aid  was  to  be  required,  he  would  take 
his  fishing-line,  immediately  after  breakfast,  and  steal  secretly 
away  out  of  the  back  door,  and  go  down  to  a  brook  which  w^as 
near  his  father's  house,  and  there — hiding  himself  in  some  se- 
cluded place  among  the  bushes,  where  he  thought  they  could  not 
find  him — he  would  sit  down  upon  a  stone  and  go  to  fishing.  If 
he  heard  a  sound  as  of  his  father's  voice  calling  him,  he  would 
make  a  rustling  of  the  leaves,  or  some  other  similar  noise,  so  as 
to  prevent  his  hearing  whether  his  father  was  calling  to  him  or 
not.  Thus  his  father  was  obliged  to  do  without  him.  And 
though  his  father  would  reprove  him  very  seriously,  when  he 
came  home  at  noon,  for  thus  going  away,  Tony  would  pretend 
that  he  did  not  know  that  his  father  w^anted  him,  and  that  he  did 
not  hear  him  when  he  called. 

One  evening  in  the  spring,  Tony  heard  his  father  say  that  he 
was  going  to  plow  a  certain  piece  of  ground  the  following  day, 
and  he  supposed  that  he  should  be  wanted  to  ride  the  horse.  His 
father  was  accustomed  to  plow  such  land  as  that  field  by  means 
of  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  a  horse  in  front  of  them ;  and  by  having 
Tony  to  ride  the  horse,  he  could  generally  manage  to  get  along 
w^ithout  any  driver  for  the  oxen,  as  the  oxen  in  that  case  had 
nothing  to  do  bat  to  follow^  on  where  the  horse  led  the  w^ay.  But 
if  Tony  was  not  there  to  ride  the  horse,  then  it  was  necessary  for 
the  farmer  to  have  his  man  Thomas  with  him,  to  drive  the  horse 
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and  the  oxen.  There  was  no  way,  therefore,  by  which  Tony 
could  be  so  useful  to  his  father  as  by  thus  assisting  in  this  work 
of  plowing ;  for,  by  so  doing,  he  saved  the  time  of  Thomas,  who 
could  then  be  employed  the  whole  day  in  other  fields,  planting, 
or  hoeing,  or  making  fence,  or  doing  any  other  farm-work  which 
at  that  season  of  the  year  required  to  be  done. 

Accordingly,  when  Tony  understood  that  this  was  the  plan  of 
work  for  the  following  day,  he  stole  away  from  the  house  imme- 
diately after  breakfast,  and  ran  out  into  the  garden.  He  had 
previously  put  his  fishing-line,  and  other  necessary  apparatus  for 
fishing,  upon  a  certain  bench  there  was  in  an  arbor.  He  now 
took  these  things,  and  then  went  down  through  the  garden  to  a 
back  gate,  which  led  into  a  wood  beyond.  He  looked  around 
from  time  to  time  as  he  went  on,  to  see  if  any  one  at  the  house 
was  observing  him.  He  saw  no  one  ;  so  he  escaped  safely  iiito 
the  wood,  without  being  called  back,  or  even  seen. 

He  felt  glad  when  he  found  that  he  had  thus  made  his  escape 
— glad,  but  not  happy.  It  is  quite  possible  to  be  glad,  and  yet  to 
be  not  at  all  happy.  Tony  felt  guilty.  He  knew  that  he  was 
doing  very  wrong  ;  and  the  feeling  that  we  are  doing  wrong  always 
makes  us  miserable,  whatever  may  be  the  pleasure  that  we  seek. 

There  was  a  wild  and  solitary  road  which  led  through  the  wood. 
Tony  went  on  through  this  road,  with  his  fishing-pole  over  his 
shoulder,  and  his  box  of  bait  in  his  hand.  He  wore  a  frock,  like  a 
plowman's  frock,  over  his  dress.  It  was  one  which  his  mother 
had  made  for  him.  This  frock  was  a  light  and  cool  garment,  and 
Tony  liked  to  wear  it  very  much. 

When  Tony  had  got  so  far  that  he  thought  there  was  no  danger 
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of  his  being-  called  back,  and  the  interest  which  he  had  felt  in 
making  his  escape  began  to  subside,  as  the  work  had  been  accom- 
plished, he  paused,  and  began  to  reflect  upon  what  he  was  doing. 
"  I  have  a  great  mind  to  go  back,  after  all,"  he  said,  "  and  help 
my  father." 

So  he  turned  round,  and  began  to  walk  slowly  back  toward  the 
house. 

"  No,  I  won't,"  said  he  again  ;  "  I  will  go  a  fishing." 
So  he  turned  again,  and  began  to  walk  on. 
''  At  any  rate,"  he  added,  speaking  to  himself  all  the  time,  "  I 
will  go  a  fishing  for  a  while,  and  then,  perhaps,  I  will  go  back  and 
help  my  father." 

So  Tony  went  on  in  the  path  until  at  length 
^r_  he  came  to  a  place  where  there  was  a  gateway 
leading  into  a  dark  and  secluded  wood.  The 
wood  was  very  dark  and  secluded  indeed,  and 
Tony  thought  that  the  path  through  it  must 
lead  to  some  very  retired  and  solitary  place, 
where  nobody  could  find  him. 

"  I  presume  there  is  a  brook,  too,  somew^here 
m  that  wood,"  he  added,  "where  I  can  fish." 
The  gate  was  fastened,  but  there  was   a 
short  length  of  fence  on  the  left-hand  side  of  it, 
formed  of  only  two  rails,  and  these  were  so  far 
apart  that  Tony  could  easily  creep  through  be- 
tween them.     So  he  crept  through,  and  went 
"^  ^'lilTJ  mto  the  wood. 
He  rambled  about  in  the  wood  for  some  time,  following  various 
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paths  that  he  found  there,  until  at  length  he  came  to  a  brook. 
He  was  quite  rejoiced  to  find  the  brook,  and  he  immediately 
began  fishing  in  it.  He  followed  the  bank  of  this  brook  for  nearly 
a  mile,  going,  of  course,  farther  and  farther  into  the  wood  all  the 
time.  He  caught  a  few  small  fishes  at  some  places,  while  at 
others  he  caught  none.  He  was,  however,  restless  and  dissatis- 
fied in  mind.  Again  and  again  he  wished  that  he  had  not  come 
away  from  home,  and  he  was  continually  on  the  point  of  resolv- 
ing to  return.  He  thought,  however,  that  his  father  would  have 
brought  Thomas  into  the  field,  and  commenced  his  plowing  long 
before  then,  and  that,  consequently,  it  would  do  no  good  to  return. 

While  he  was  sitting  thus,  with  a  disconsolate  air,  upon  a  large 
stone  by  the  side  of  the  brook,  fishing  in  a  dark  and  deep  place, 
where  he  hoped  that  there  might  be  some  trout,  he  suddenly  saw 
a  large  gray  squirrel.  He  immediately  dropped  his  fishing-pole, 
and  ran  to  see  where  the  squirrel  would  go.  In  fact,  he  had  some 
faint  and  vague  idea  that  there  might,  by  some  possibility,  be  a 
way  to  catch  him. 

The  squirrel  ran  along  a  log,  then  up  the  stem  of  a  tree  to  a 
branch,  along  the  branch  to  the  end  of  it,  whence  he  sprang  a  long 
distance  through  the  air  to  another  branch,  and  then  ran  along 
that  branch  to  the  tree  which  it  grew  from.  From  this  tree  he 
descended  to  a  rock.  He  mounted  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
rock,  and  there  he  turned  round  and  looked  at  Tony,  sitting  upon 
his  hind  legs,  and  holding  his  fore  paws  before  him,  like  a  dog  beg- 
ging for  supper. 

"  The  rogue  !"  said  Tony.     "  How  I  wish  I  could  catch  him  !"' 

Very  soon  the  squirrel,  feeling  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  appa- 
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rition  of  a  boy  in  the  woods,  and  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  so 
strange  a  sight,  ran  down  the  side  of  the  rock,  and  continued  his 
flight.  Tony  followed  him  for  some  time,  until  at  last  the  squirrel 
contrived  to  make  his  escape  altogether,  by  running  up  a  large 
tree,  keeping  cunningly  on  the  farther  side  of  it  all  the  way,  so 
that  Tony  could  not  see  him.  When  he  had  reached  the  branches 
of  the  tree,  he  crept  into  a  small  hollow  w^hich  he  found  there,  and 
crouching  down,  he  remained  motionless  in  this  hiding-place  until 
Tony  became  tired  of  looking  for  him,  and  went  away. 

Tony,  when  at  last  he  gave  up  the  search  for  the  squirrel,  at- 
tempted to  find  his  way  back  to  the  place  where  he  had  left  his 
fishing-pole.  Unfortunately,  he  had  left  his  cap  there  too,  so  that 
he  was  doubly  desirous  of  finding  the  place.  There  was,  however, 
no  path,  for  squirrels  in  their  rambles  in  the  w^oods  are  of  course 
always  quite  independent  of  every  thing  like  roadways.  Tony 
went  back  in  the  direction  from  which  he  thought  he  came  ;  but 
he  could  find  no  traces  of  his  fishing-pole.  He  could  not  even 
find  the  brook.  He  began  to  feel  quite  uneasy,  and,  after  going 
around  in  very  circuitous  and  devious  wanderings  for  some  time, 
he  became  quite  bewildered.  He  at  length  determined  to  give 
up  the  attempt  to  find  his  fishing-line  and  cap,  and  to  get  out  of 
the  woods,  and  make  his  way  home  in  the  quickest  possible  w^ay. 

The  poor  boy  now  began  to  feel  more  guilty  and  more  wretch- 
ed than  ever  before.  He  was  not  really  more  guilty,  though  he 
felt  his  guilt  far  more  acutely  than  he  had  done  when  every  thing 
was  going  well  with  him.  This  is  always  so.  The  feeling  of  self- 
condemnation  is  not  generally  the  strongest  at  the  time  when  we 
are  doing  the  wrong.     It  becomes  far  more  acute  and  far  more 
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painful  when  we  begin  to  experience  the  bitter  consequences 
which  we  bring  upon  ourselves  by  the  transgression.  Tony  hur- 
ried along  wherever  he  could  find  a  path  which  promised  to  lead 
him  to  the  gateway,  breathless  WTth  fatigue  and  excitement,  and 
with  his  face  flushed  and  full  of  anxiety.     He  was  in  great  distress. 

He  stopped  from  time  to  time,  to  call  aloud  to  his  father  and  to 
Thomas.  He  was  now  as  anxious  that  they  should  find  him  as  he 
had  been  before  to  escape  from  them.  He  listened,  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  hear  the  barking  of  Bruno,  or  some  other  sound  that 
might  help  him  to  find  his  way  out  of  the  woods. 

Once  he  actually  heard  a  sound  among  the  trees,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  him.  He  thought  that  it  was  some  one  working  in  the 
woods.  He  went  eagerly  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sound 
proceeded,  scrambling,  by  the  way,  over  the  rocks  and  brambles, 
and  leaping  from  hummock  to  hummock  in  crossing  bogs  and  mire. 
When  at  length  he  reached  the  place,  he  found  that  the  noise  was 
nothing  but  one  tree  creakinor  ac^ainst  another  in  the  wind. 

At  another  time,  he  followed  a  sound  which  appeared  different 
from  this  ;  when  he  came  up  to  it,  he  found  it  to  be  a  woodpecker 
tapping  an  old  hollow  tree. 

Tony  wandered  about  thus  in  the  wood  nearly  all  the  day,  and 
at  length,  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  he  became  so  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  anxiety,  and  hunger,  that  he  could  go  no  far- 
ther. He  was  very  thirsty  too,  for  he  could  find  no  water.  He 
began  to  fear  that  he  should  die  in  the  woods  of  starvation  and 
thirst.  At  length,  however,  a  short  time  before  the  sun  went 
down,  he  came,  to  his  great  joy,  to  a  stream  of  water.  It  was 
wide  and  deep,  so  that  he  could  not  cross  it.     He,  however,  went 
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down- to  the  brink  of  the  water,  and  got  a  good  drink.  This  re- 
freshed him  very  much,  and  then  he  w^ent  back  again  up  the  bank, 
and  lay  down  upon  the  grass  there  to  rest. 

Presently  two  cows  came  down  to  the  water,  on 
I  he  side  opposite  to  w^here  Tony  was  sitting.  They 
came  to  drink.  Tony  wished  very  much  that  they 
\\  ould  come  over  to  his  side  of  the  water,  so  that  he 
could  ixvt  some  milk  from  them.  If  he  could  Q-et  a 
good  drmk  of  milk  from  them,  he  thought  it  would 
rc*-toro  his  strength,  so  that  he  could  make  one  more 
eflort  to  return  home.  He  called  the  cows,  and  en- 
deavored, by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  make 
them  come  through  the  water  to  his  side.  One  of 
ihem  waded  into  the  w^ater  a  little  way,  and  stood 
there  staring  stupidly  at  Tony,  but  she  would  not 
come  anv  farther. 


\rr 
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Then  Tony  thought  of  attempting  to  wade  across  the  water  to 
the  cows,  but  he  was  afraid  that  it  might  be  very  deep,  and  that 
he  should  get  drowned.  He  thought,  too,  that  if  he  could  contrive 
in  any  way  to  get  near  the  cows,  there  would  still  be  a  difficulty 
in  getting  a  drink  of  their  milk,  for  he  had  no  cup  or  mug  to  milk 
into.  He  wondered  whether  or  not  it  would  be  possible  for  him 
to  get  down  under  one  of  the  cows  and  milk  into  his  mouth.  He 
soon  found,  however,  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  consider  this  ques- 
tion, for  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  get  near  the  cows  at  all. 

Then  he  reflected  how  many  times  his  mother,  in  the  evenings 
at  home,  when  the  cows  w^ere  milked,  had  brought  him  drinks  of 
the  milk  in  a  cup  or  mug,  very  convenient  to  drink  out  of,  and 
how  many  long  and  weary  days  his  father  had  worked  in  the 
fields,  mowing  grass  to  feed  the  cows,  and  in  the  barns  in  the 
winter,  to  take  care  of  them,  so  as  to  provide  the  means  of  giving 
his  boy  this  rich  and  luxurious  food ;  and  he  felt  how  ungrateful 
he  had  been,  in  not  being  willing  to  aid  his  father  in  his  work, 
when  opportunities  offered  to  him  to  be  useful. 

"  If  I  ever  get  home,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  I'll  be  a  better 
boy."    .         ^ 

Just  then  Tony  heard  a  noise  in  the  bushes  behind  him.  At 
first  he  was  startled,  as  most  people  are,  at  hearing  suddenly  a 
noise  in  the  woods.  Immediately  afterward,  however,  he  felt 
glad,  as  he  hoped  that  the  noise  was  made  by  some  one  coming. 
He  had  scarcely  time  to  look  around  before  Bruno  came  rushing 
through  the  bushes,  and,  with  a  single  bound,  came  to  Tony's 
feet.  He  leaped  up  upon  him,  wagging  his  tail  most  energeti- 
cally, and  in  other  ways  manifesting  the  most  extraordinary  joy. 
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In  a  minute  or  two  he  began  to  walk  away  again  into  the  woods, 
looking  behind  him  toward  Tony,  intimating  that  Tony  was  to  fol- 
low him.     Tony  slowly  rose  from  his  place,  and  attempted  to  go. 

"  Yes,  Brmio,"  said  he,  "  I  know.  You  are  going  to  show  me 
the  w^ay  home.     I'll  come  along  as  fast  as  I  can." 

Tony  soon  found,  however,  that  he  could  not  come  very  fast. 
In  fact,  he  w^as  almost  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  hunger,  and  he 
had  now  little  strength  remaining.  He  accordingly  staggered 
rather  than  walked  in  attempting  to  follow  Bruno,  and  he  was 
obhged  frequently  to  stop  and  rest.  On  such  occasions  Bruno 
would  come  back  and  fawn  around  him,  wagging  his  tail,  and 
expressing  his  sympathy  in  such  other  ways  as  a  dog  has  at  com- 
mand, and  would  finally  lie  down  quietly  by  Tony's  side  until 
the  poor  boy  was  ready  to  proceed  again.  Then  he  would  go  for- 
ward, and  lead  the  way  as  before. 

It  is  very  extraordinary  that  a  dog  can  find  his  way  through 
the  woods  under  certain  circumstances  so  much  better  than  a 
boy,  or  even  than  a  man.  But  so  it  is  ;  for,  though  so  greatly 
inferior  to  a  boy  in  respect  to  the  faculties  of  speech  and  reason, 
he  is  greatly  superior  to  him  in  certain  instincts,  granted  to  him 
by  the  Creator  to  fit  him  for  the  life  which  he  was  originally 
designed  to  lead  as  a  wild  animal.  It  was  by  means  of  these  in- 
stincts that  Bruno  found  Tony. 

Bruno  had  commenced  his  search  about  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon.  It  was  not  until  some  time  after  dinner  that  the 
family  began  to  be  uneasy  about  Tony's  absence.  During  all 
the  forenoon  they  supposed  that  he  had  gone  away  somewhere 
a  fishing  or  to  play,  and  that  he  would   certainly  rome  home  to 
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dinner.  When,  however,  the  dmner  hour,  which  was  twelve 
o'clock,  arrived,  and  Tony  did  not  appear,  they  began  to  wonder 
what  had  become  of  him.  So,  after  dinner,  they  sent  Thomas 
down  behind  the  garden,  and  to  the  brook,  and  to  all  the  other 
places  where  they  knew  that  Tony  was  accustomed  to  go,  to  see 
if  he  could  find  him.  Thomas  went  to  all  those  places,  and  not 
only  looked  to  see  whether  Tony  was  there,  but  he  called  also 
very  loud,  and  listened  long  after  every  calling  for  an  answer. 
But  he  could  neither  see  nor  hear  any  thing  of  the  lost  boy. 

Then  Tony's  mother  began  to  be  very  seriously  alarmed,  and 
his  father,  too,  determined  to  leave  his  work,  and  go  and  see  if  he 
could  find  him.  He  accordingly  sent  Thomas  one  w^ay,  while  he 
himself  went  another.  Bruno  watched  all  these  movements  with 
great  interest.  He  understood  what  they  meant.  He  determined 
to  see  what  he  could  do.  He  accordingly  ran  out  into  the  garden, 
where  he  had  seen  Tony  go  after  breakfast  in  the  morning.  He 
smelled  about  there  in  all  the  paths  until  at  length  he  found  Tony's 
track.  He  followed  this  track  to  the  seat  in  the  arbor,  where 
Tony  had  gone  to  get  his  fishing-line.  Taking  a  new  departure 
from  this  point,  he  went  on,  smelling  the  track  along  the  paths  as 
he  advanced,  to  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  thence  into  a  wood 
behind  the  garden,  thence  along  the  road  till  he  came  to  the  gate 
under  the  trees  where  Tony  had  gone  in. 

By  smelling  about  this  gate,  he  ascertained  that  Tony  did  not 
open  the  gate,  but  that  he  crept  through  between  the  bars  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  it.  Bruno  did  the  same.  He  then  followed  the 
track  of  Tony  in  the  solitary  woods  until  he  came  to  the  brook 
where  Tonv  had  been  fishino^.      Here,  to  his  jjreat  astonishment, 
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he  found  Tony's  cap  a:nd  fishing-pole  lying  by  the  margin  of  the 
water. 

What  this  could  mean  he  was  utterly  unable  to  imagine.  The 
sight  of  these  things,  however,  only  increased  his  interest  in  the 
search  for  Tony.  He  soon  found  the  track  again,  and  he  followed 
it  along  by  the  side  of  the  bog,  and  to  the  great  rock,  and  by  the 
old  trees.  What  could  have  induced  Tony  to  leave  his  cap  and 
pole  by  the  brook,  and  go  scrambling  through  the  bushes  in  this 
devious  w^ay,  he  could  not  imagine,  not  knowing,  of  course,  any 
thing  about  the  squirrel. 

He,  however,  proceeded  very  industriously  in  the  search,  fol- 
lowing the  scent  which  Tony's  footsteps  had  left  on  the  leaves 
and  grass  wherever  he  had  gone,  until  at  length,  to  his  great  joy, 
he  came  up  w^ith  the  object  of  his  search  by  the  brink  of  the 
water,  as  has  already  been  described. 

Tony  had  gone  but  a  short  distance  from  the  place  where 
Bruno  had  discovered  him,  before  he  found  his  strength  failing 
him  so  rapidly  that  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  rests  longer  and 
longer.  At  one  of  these  stops,  Bruno,  instead  of  waiting  by  his 
side,  as  he  had  done  before,  until  Tony  had  become  sufficiently 
rested  to  go  on,  ran  off  through  the  bushes  and  left  him. 

"Now,  Bruno  !"  said  Tony,  in  a  mournful  tone,  "if  you  go  away 
and  leave  me,  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do." 

Bruno  w^as  gone  about  five  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  time  ho 
came  back,  bringing  Tony's  cap  in  his  mouth.  He  had  been  to 
the  brook  to  get  it. 

Tony  was  overjoyed  to  see  Bruno  again,  and  he  w^as,  moreover, 
particularly  pleased  to  get  his  cap  again. 
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So  he  took  his  cap  and  put  it  on,  patting  Bruno's  head  at  the 
same  time,  and  commending  him  in  a  very  cordial  manner. 

"  I  am  very  much  obhged  to  you,  Bruno,"  said  he,  "  for  bringing 
me  my  cap — very  much  obhged  indeed.  The  cap  is  all  I  care 
for;  never  mind  about  the  fishing-pole." 

Tony  spoke  these  words  very  feebly,  for  he  was  very  tired  and 
faint.  Bruno  perceived  that  he  was  not  able  to  go  on ;  so,  after  re- 
maining by  his  side  a  few  minutes,  he  ran  off  again  into  the  bushes 
and  disappeared. 

"  Now  he  has  gone  to  bring  the  fishing-pole,  I  suppose,"  said 
Tony.  "  I  wish  he  would  not  go  for  that ;  I  would  rather  have 
him  stay  here  with  me." 

Tony  was  mistaken  in  his  supposition  that  Bruno  had  gone  for 
the  fishing-pole  ;  for,  instead  of  going  to  the  brook  again,  where  he 
had  found  the  cap,  he  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  toward  home.  His 
object  w^as  to  see  if  he  could  not  get  some  thing  for  Tony  to  eat. 
As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  the  house,  he  went  to  the  farmer's  wife, 
who  was  all  this  time  walking  about  the  rooms  of  the  house  in 
great  distress  of  mind,  and  waiting  anxiously  to  hear  some  new^s 
of  those  who  were  in  search  of  Tony,  and  began  to  pull  her  by 
her  dress  toward  the  place  in  the  kitchen  where  the  tin  pail  was 
kept,  in  which  she  was  accustomed  to  put  the  farmer's  dinner. 
At  first  she  could  not  understand  what  he  wanted. 

"  My  senses  !"  said  she,  "  what  does  the  dog  mean  ?" 

"  Bruno  !"  said  she  again,  after  wondering  a  moment,  "  what  do 
you  want  ?" 

Bruno  looked  up  toward  the  pail  and  whined  piteously,  wagging 
his  tail  all  the  time,  and  moving  about  with  eager  impatience. 
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At  length  the  farmer's  wife  took  hold  of  the  pail,  and,  as  soon  as 
she  had  done  so,  Bruno  ran  off  toward  the  closet  where  the  food 
was  kept,  which  she  w^as  accustomed  to  put  into  the  pail  for  her 
husband's  dinner.  He  took  his  station  by  the  door,  and  waited 
there,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  looking  up  eagerly  all  the 
time  to  Tony's  mother,  who  was  slowly  following  him. 

"I  verily  believe,"  said  she,  joyfully,  "that  Bruno  has  found 
Tony,  and  is  going  to  carry  him  something  to  eat." 

She  immediately  went  into  the  closet,  and  filled  the  pail  up,  in 
a  very  hurried  manner,  with  something  for  Tony  to  eat,  taking  care 
not  to  put  in  so  much  as  to  make  the  pail  too  heavy.  As  soon  as 
she  had  done  this,  and  put  on  a  cover,  and  then  set  the  pail  down 
upon  the  floor,  Bruno  immediately  took  it  up  by  means  of  the 
handle,  and  ran  off  with  it.  Tony's  mother  followed  him,  but  she 
could  not  keep  up  with  him,  and  was  soon  obliged  to  relinquish 
the  pursuit. 

Bruno  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  over  the  fences  and  through 
the  bars  with  his  burden,  as  he  went  on  toward  the  place  where  he 
had  left  Tony.  He,  however,  persevered  in  his  efforts,  and  final- 
ly succeeded  ;  and  at  length  had  the  satisfaction  of  bringing  the 
pail  safely,  and  laying  it  down  at  Tony's  feet.  Tony,  who  was  by 
this  time  extremely  hungry,  as  well  as  faint  and  exhausted  by  fa- 
tigue, was  overjoyed  at  receiving  this  unexpected  supply.  He 
opened  the  pail,  and  found  there  every  thing  which  he  required. 
There  was  a  supply  of  bread  and  butter  in  slices,  with  ham,  sand- 
wich fashion,  placed  between.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pail,  too,  was 
a  small  bottle  filled  with  milk. 

After  eating  and  drinking  what  Bruno  had  thus  brought  him, 
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He  conducts  Tony  home,  and  goes  back  for  the  fishing-pole. 


Tony  felt  greatly  relieved  and  strengthened.  He  now  could  walk 
along,  where  Bruno  led  the  way,  without  stopping  to  rest  at  all. 
So  the  boy  and  the  dog  went  on  together,  until  they  safely  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  garden.  Here  they  were  met  by  Tony's  moth- 
er, who  was  almost  beside  herself  with  joy  when  she  saw  them 
coming.  She  ran  to  meet  Tony,  and  conducted  him  into  the 
house,  while  Bruno,  as  soon  as  he  found  that  his  charge  was  safe, 
turned  back,  and,  without  waiting  to  be  thanked,  ran  off  into  the 
woods  again. 

And  where  do  you  think  he  was  going,  reader  ? 

He  was  going  to  get  Tony's  fishmg-pole. 

Tony's  mother  brought  her  boy  into  the  house,  and,  after  she  had 
bathed  his  face,  and  his  hands,  and  his  feet  with  warm  water  to 
refresh  and  soothe  him,  agitated  as  he  was  by  his  anxiety  and  ter- 
ror, she  gave  him  a  comfortable  seat  by  the  side  of  the  kitchen 
fire,  while  she  went  to  work  to  get  ready  the  supper.  As  soon 
as  Tony  had  arrived,  she  blew  the  horn  at  the  door,  w^iich  was 
the  signal  which  had  been  previously  agreed  upon  to  denote  that 
he  was  found.  Thomas  and  Tony's  father  heard  this  sound  as 
they  were  wandering  about  in  the  woods,  and  both  joyfully  hast- 
ened home.  Tony,  in  the  mean  time,  dreaded  his  father's  return. 
He  expected  to  be  bitterly  reproached  by  him  for  what  he  had 
done.  He  was,  however,  happily  disappointed  in  this  expectation. 
His  father  did  not  reproach  him.  He  thought  he  had  already  been 
punished  enough ;  and  besides,  he  was  so  glad  to  have  his  son 
home  again,  safe  and  sound,  that  he  had  not  the  heart  to  say  a 
word  to  give  him  any  additional  pain. 

Bruno  himself  came  home  about  the  same  time  that  Thomas 
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Bruno  lies  down  to  sleep.  Tony's  reflections. 

did,  bringing  the  fishing-pole  and  line  with  him.  The  apparatus 
was  all  safe,  except  that  the  hook  was  gone.  It  had  got  torn  off 
by  catching  against  the  bushes  on  the  way.  Bruno  brought  the 
pole  and  line  to  Tony.  Tony  took  them,  and  when  he  had  wound 
up  the  line,  he  set  the  pole  up  in  the  corner,  while  Bruno  stretch- 
ed himself  out  before  the  fire,  and  there,  with  his  mind  in  a  state 
of  great  satisfaction,  in  view  of  what  he  had  done,  he  prepared  to 
go  to  sleep.  The  bright  fire  glanced  upon  the  hearth  and  about 
the  room,  forming  a  very  cheerful  and  pleasant  scene. 

How  shameful  it  is,  thought  Tony,  as  he  looked  upon  Bruno  bv 
the  fire,  that  while  a  dog  can  be  so  faithful,  and  seem  to  take  so 
much  pride  and  pleasure  in  doing  his  duty,  and  in  making  himself 
as  useful  in  every  way  as  he  possibly  can,  a  boy,  whose  power 
and  opportunities  are  so  much  superior  to  his,  should  be  faithless 
and  negligent,  and  try  to  contrive  ways  and  means  to  evade  his 
proper  work.  You  have  taught  me  a  lesson,  Bruno.  You  have 
set  me  an  example.  We  will  see  whether,  after  this,  I  will  allow 
myself  to  be  beaten  in  fidelity  and  gratitude  by  a  dog. 

This  story  reminds  me  of  another  one  about  a  boy  named  An- 
tonio, who  got  away  from  home,  and  was  in  trouble  to  get  back, 
though  the  circumstances  were  very  different  from  those  which  I 
have  just  related.     The  name  of  this  new  story  is  "Boys  Adrift." 
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Antonio  and  his  cousin  amuse  themselves  on  the  pier. 


BOYS   ADRIFT. 

Boys  are  generally  greatly  pleased  with  seeing  ships  and  the 
water.  In  fact,  the  view  of  a  harbor,  filled  with  boats  and  ship- 
ping, forms  usually  for  all  persons,  old  as  well  as  young,  a  very 
attractive  scene. 

There  was  once  a  boy  named  Antonio  Van  Tromp.  They 
commonly  called  him  Antony.  Sometimes  they  called  him  Van 
Tromp.  He  lived  in  a  certain  sea-port  town,  where  his  father 
used  to  come  in  with  a  ship  from  sea.  His  father  was  captain  of 
the  ship.  Antonio  used  to  be  very  fond  of  going  down  to  the  pier 
while  his  father's  ship  was  unloading.  One  day  he  persuaded  his 
cousin,  who  was  several  years  younger  than  himself,  to  go  down 
with  him. 

The  boys  played  about  upon  the  pier  for  an  hour  very  happily. 
The  seamen  and  laborers  were  unloading  the  ship,  and  there 
were  a  great  many  boxes,  and  bales,  and  hogsheads,  and  other 
packages  of  merchandise  lying  upon  the  pier.  There  were  port- 
ers at  work  carrying  the  goods  away,  and  sailors  rolling  hogsheads 
and  barrels  to  and  fro.  There  was  an  anchor  on  the  pier,  and 
weights,  and  chains,  and  trucks,  and  other  similar  objects  lying 
around.  The  boys  amused  themselves  for  some  time  in  jumping 
about  upon  these  things.  At  length,  on  looking  down  over  the 
edge  of  the  pier,  they  saw  that  there  was  a  boat  there.  It  was 
fastened  by  means  of  a  rope  to  one  of  the  links  of  an  enormous 
chain,  which  was  lying  over  the  edge  of  the  pier.     On  seeing  this 
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The  boat.  Conversation  with  the  sailor. 

boat,  they  conceived  the  idea  of  getting  into  it,  and  rowing  about 
a  httle  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pier. 

There  were  no  oars  in  the  boat,  and  so  Van  Tromp  asked  a 
sailor,  whom  he  saw  at  work  near,  to  go  and  get  them  for  him  on 
board  the  sliip. 

"  Not  I,"  said  the  sailor. 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  Van  Tromp. 

"  It  is  ebb  tide,"  said  the  sailor,  "  and  if  you  two  boys  cast  off 
from  the  pier  in  that  boat,  you  will  get  carried  out  to  sea." 

"Why,  I  can  scull,'^  said  Van  Tromp. 

"  Oh  no,"  said  the  sailor. 

"At  least  I  can  pull,"  said  Van  Tromp. 

"  Oh  no,"  said  the  sailor. 

The  boys  stood  perplexed,  not  knowing  what  to  do. 

All  along  the  shores  of  the  sea  the  tide  rises  for  six  hours,  and 
w^hile  it  is  thus  rising,  the  water,  of  course,  w^herever  there  are 
harbors,  creeks,  and  bays,  flow^s  in.  Afterward  the  tide  falls  for 
six  hours,  and  while  it  is  falling,  the  water  of  the  harbors,  creeks, 
and  bays  flows  out.  When  the  water  is  going  out,  they  call  it 
ebb  tide.  That  is  what  the  sailor  meant  by  saying  it  was  ebb 
tide. 

Sculling  is  a  mode  of  propelling  a  boat  by  one  oar.  The  oar 
in  this  case  is  put  out  behind  the  boat,  that  is,  at  the  stern,  and  is 
moved  to  and  fro  in  a  peculiar  manner,  somewhat  resembling  the 
motion  of  the  tail  of  a  fish  when  he  is  swimming  through  the 
water.  It  is  difficult  to  learn  how  to  scull.  Antony  could  scull 
pretty  well  in  smooth  water,  but  he  could  not  have  worked  his 
way  in  this  manner  against  an  ebb  tide. 
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Sculling  and  pulling.  The  boat  adrift. 

Pulling,  as  Antony  called  it,  is  another  name  for  rowing.  In 
rowing,  it  is  necessary  to  have  two  oars.  To  row  a  boat  requires 
more  strength,  though  less  skill,  than  to  scull  it. 

The  boys,  after  hesitating  for  some  time,  finally  concluded  at 
least  to  get  into  the  boat.  They  had  unfastened  the  painter, 
that  is,  the  rope  by  which  the  boat  was  tied,  while  they  had  been 
talking  with  the  sailor,  in  order  to  be  all  ready  to  cast  off.  When 
they  found  that  the  sailor  would  not  bring  them  any  oars,  they 
fastened  the  painter  again,  so  that  the  boat  should  not  get  away, 
and  then  climbed  down  the  side  of  the  pier,  and  got  into  the 
boat. 

Unfortunately,  w^hen,  after  untying  the  painter,  they  attempted 
to  make  it  fast  again  into  the  link  of  the  chain,  they  did  not  do  it 
securely ;  and  as  they  moved  to  and  fro  about  the  boat,  pushing 
it  one  way  and  another,  the  rope  finally  got  loose,  and  the  boat 
floated  slowly  away  from  the  pier.  The  boys  were  engaged  very 
intently  at  the  time  in  watching  some  sun-fish  which  they  saw  in 
the  water.  They  were  leaning  over  the  side  of  the  boat  to  look 
at  them,  so  that  they  did  not  see  the  pier  when  it  began  to  recede, 
and  thus  the  tide  carried  them  to  a  considerable  distance  from  it 
before  they  observed  that  they  were  adrift. 

At  length  Larry — for  that  was  the  name  of  Antony's  cousin — 
looking  up  accidentally,  observed  that  the  boat  was  moving  away. 

"Antony  !  Antony  !"  exclaimed  he,  "we're  adrift." 

As  he  said  this,  Larry  looked  very  much  terrified. 

Antony  rose  from  his  reclining  position,  and  stood  upright  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat.  He  looked  back  toward  the  pier,  which  he 
observed  was  rapidly  receding. 
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Adrift.  The  sail-boat. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  we're  adrift ;  but  who  cares  ?" 

When  a  boy  gets  into  difficulty  or  danger  by  doing  something 
wrong,  he  is  generally  very  much  frightened.  When,  however, 
he  knows  that  he  has  not  been  doing  any  thing  wrong,  but  has 
got  into  difficulty  purely  by  accident,  he  is  much  less  likely  to  be 
afraid. 

Antony  knew  that  he  had  done  nothing  wrong  in  getting  into 
the  boat.  His  father  was  a  sea-captain,  and  he  was  allowed  to 
get  into  boats  whenever  he  chose  to  do  so.  He  was  accustomed, 
too,  to  be  in  boats  on  the  water,  and  now,  if  he  had  only  had  an 
oar  or  a  paddle,  he  would  not  have  felt  any  concern  w^hatever. 
As  it  was,  he  felt  very  little  concern. 

His  first  thought  was  to  call  out  to  the  sailor  whom  they  had 
left  on  the  pier.  The  boys  both  called  to  him  long  and  loud,  but 
he  was  so  busy  turning  over  boxes,  and  bales,  and  rolling  hogs- 
heads about,  that  he  did  not  hear. 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?"  asked  Larry,  with  a  very  anxious  look. 

"  Oh,  we  shall  get  ashore  again  easily  enough,"  replied  Antony. 
"  Here  is  a  large  sail-boat  coming  up.  We  w^ill  hail  them,  and 
they  will  take  us  aboard." 

"Do  you  think  they  will  take  us  on  board?"  asked  Larry. 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  they  will,"  said  Antony. 

Just  then  the  boat  which  the  boys  w^ere  drifting  in  came  along 
opposite  to  a  large  sail-boat.  This  boat  was  sloop-rigged ;  that  is, 
it  had  one  mast  and  a  fore-and-aft  sail.  She  was  standing  up  the 
harbor,  and  was  headed  toward  the  pier.  The  sail  was  spread, 
and  the  sail-boat  was  gliding  along  smoothly,  but  quite  swiftly, 
through  the  water. 
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Antony  calls  for  help. 


He  receives  none. 


There  were  two  men  on  board.  One  was  at  the  helm,  steering. 
The  other,  who  had  on  a  red  flannel  shirt,  came  to  the  side  of  the 
boat,  and  looked  over  toward  the  boys.  We 
can  just  see  the  head  of  this  man  above  the 
gunwale  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  boat  m  zr^ 
the  picture. 


"  Hallo  !  sail-boat !"  said  Antony. 

"  Hallo  !"  said  the  flannel  shirt. 

"  Take  us  aboard  of  your  boat,"  said  Antony ;  "  we  have  got 
adrift,  and  have  not  got  any  oar." 

"  We  can't  take  you  on  board,"  said  the  man  ;  "  we  have  got 
beyond  you  already." 

"  Throw  us  a  rope,"  said  Antony. 

"  We  have  not  got  any  rope  long  enough,"  said  the  sailor. 

As  he  said  these  words,  the  sail-boat  passed  entirely  by. 
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The  boys  float  down  the  channel.  The  grapnel. 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?"  said  Larry,  much  alarmed. 

Larry  was  much  smaller  than  Antony,  and  much  less  accustomed 
to  be  in  boats  on  the  water,  and  he  w^as  much  more  easily  terrified. 

"Don't  be  afraid,"  said  Antony;  "wx  shall  get  brought  up 
among  some  of  the  shipping  below.  There  are  plenty  of  vessels 
coming  up  the  harbor." 

So  they  went  on  —  slowly,  but  very  steadily  —  wherever  they 
were  borne  by  the  course  of  the  ebbing  tide.  Instead  of  being 
brought  up,  however,  as  Antony  had  predicted,  by  some  of  the 
ships,  they  were  kept  by  the  tide  in  the  middle  of  the  channel, 
while  the  ships  were  all,  as  it  happened,  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  they  did  not  go  within  calling  distance  of  any  one  of  them. 
At  last  even  Antony  began  to  think  that  they  were  certainly  about 
to  be  carried  out  to  sea. 

"  If  the  water  was  not  so  deep,  we  could  anchor,"  said  Antony. 

*'  We  have  not  got  any  anchor,"  said  Larry. 

"Yes,"  replied  Antony,  "there  is  a  grapnel  in  the  bow  of  the 
boat." 

Larry  looked  in  a  small  cuddy  under  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and 
found  there  a  sort  of  grapnel  that  was  intended  to  be  used  as  an 
anchor. 

"  Let  us  heave  it  over,"  said  Larry,  "  and  then  the  boat  wdll 
stop." 

"No,"  rephed  Antony,  "the  rope  is  not  long  enough  to  reach 
the  bottom ;  the  water  is  too  deep  here.  We  are  in  the  middle 
of  the  channel ;  but  perhaps,  by-and-by,  the  tide  will  carry  us 
over  upon  the  flats,  and  then  we  can  anchor." 

"  How  shall  we  know  when  we  get  to  the  flats  ?"  asked  Larry. 
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They  see  the  bottom.  Anchoring. 

"We  can  see  the  bottom  then,"  said  Antony,  "by  looking  over 
the  side  of  the  boat." 

"  I  mean  to  watch,"  said  Larry  ;  and  he  began  forthwith  to  look 
over  the  side  of  the  boat. 

It  was  not  long  before  Antony's  expectations  were  fulfilled. 
The  tide  carried  the  boat  over  a  place  where  the  water  was  shal- 
low, the  bottom  being  formed  there  of  broad  and  level  tracts  of 
sand  and  mud,  called  flats. 

"  I  see  the  bottom,"  said  Larry,  joyfully. 

Antony  looked  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  there,  down  sev- 
eral feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  w^ater,  he  could  clearly  distin- 
guish the  bottom.  It  was  a  smooth  expanse  of  mud  and  water, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  slowly  gliding  away  from  beneath  them. 
The  real  motion  was  in  the  boat,  but  this  motion  was  impercep- 
tible to  the  boys,  except  by  the  apparent  motion  of  the  bottom, 
which  was  produced  by  it.  Such  a  deceiving  of  the  sight  as  this 
is  commonly  called  an  optical  illusion. 

"Yes,"  said  Antony,  "that's  the  bottom;  now  we  will  anchor." 

So  the  two  boys  went  forward,  and,  after  taking  care  to  see  that 
the  inner  end  of  the  grapnel  rope  was  made  fast  properly  to  the 
bow  of  the  boat,  they  lifted  the  heavy  iron  over  the  side  of  the 
boat,  and  let  it  plunge  into  the  water.  It  sank  to  the  bottom  in  a 
moment,  drawing  out  the  rope  after  it.  It  immediately  fastened 
itself  by  its  prongs  in  the  mud,  and  when  the  rope  was  all  out, 
the  bow  of  the  boat  was  "brought  up"  by  it — that  is,  was  stopped 
at  once.  The  stern  of  the  boat  was  swung  round  by  the  force  of 
the  tide,  which  still  continued  to  act  upon  it,  and  then  the  boat 
came  to  its  rest,  with  the  head  pointing  up  the  harbor. 
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The  boys  wait  for  the  tide.  Captain  Van  Tromp  misses  them. 

"  There,"  said  Antony,  "  now  we  are  safe." 

"  But  how  are  we  going  to  get  back  to  the  shore  ?"  inquired 
Larry. 

"Why,  by-and-by  the  tide  will  turn,"  said  Antony,  "  and  flow  in, 
and  then  we  shall  get  up  our  anchor,  and  let  it  carry  us  home 
again." 

"  And  how  long  shall  we  have  to  wait  ?"  asked  Larry. 

"  Oh,  about  three  or  four  hours,"  said  Antony. 

"  My  mother  will  be  very  much  frightened,"  said  Larry.  "  How 
sorry  I  am  that  we  got  into  the  boat !" 

"So  am  I,"  said  Antony  ;  "or,  rather,  I  should  be,  if  I  thought 
it  would  do  any  good  to  be  sorry." 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  boys  had  thus  been  making  their 
involuntary  voyage  down  the  harbor.  Captain  Van  Tromp,  on  board 
his  ship,  had  been  employed  very  busily  with  his  accounts  in  his 
cabin.  It  was  now  nearly  noon,  and  he  concluded,  accordingly, 
that  it  was  time  for  him  to  go  home  to  dinner.  So  he  called  one 
of  the  sailors  to  him,  and  directed  him  to  look  about  on  the  pier 
and  try  to  find  the  boys,  and  tell  them  that  he  was  going  home  to 
dinner. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  sailor  came  back,  and  told  the  captain  that 
he  could  not  find  the  boys  ;  and  that  Jack,  who  was  at  work  out- 
side on  the  pier,  said  that  they  had  not  been  seen  about  there  for 
more  than  an  hour,  and  that  the  boat  was  missing  too  ;  and  he  was 
afraid  that  they  had  got  into  it,  and  had  gone  adrift. 

"  Send  Jack  to  me,"  said  the  captain. 

When  Jack  came  into  the  cabin,  the  captain  was  at  work,  as 
usual,  on  his  accounts.     Jack  stood  by  his  side  a  moment,  with  his 
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Mr.  Nelson  discovers  them  by  means  of  his  spy-glass. 


cap  in  his  hand,  waiting  for  the  captain  to  be  at  leisure  to  speak  to 
him.     At  length  the  captain  looked  up. 

"  Jack,"  said  he,  *'  do  you  say  that  the  boys  have  gone  off  with 
the  boat  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  said  Jack.  "  The  boat  is  gone,  and  the  boys 
are  gone,  but  whether  the  boat  has  gone  off  with  the  boys,  or  the 
boys  with  the  boat,  I  couldn't  say." 

The  captain  paused  a  moment,  with  a  thoughtful  expression 
upon  his  countenance,  and  then  said, 

"  Tell  Nelson  to  take  the  glass,  and  go  aloft,  and  look  around  to 
see  if  he  can  see  any  thing  of  them." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  said  Jack. 

The  captain  then  resumed  his  work  as  if  nothing  particular  had 
happened. 

Nelson  was  the  mate  of  the  ship.  The  mate  is  the  second  in 
command  under  the  captain. 

When  Nelson  received  the  captain's  order,  he  took  the  spy- 
glass, and  went  up  the  shrouds  to  the  mast-head.  In  about  ten 
minutes  he  came  down  again,  and  gave  Jack  a  message  for  the 
captain.  Jack  came  down  again  into  the  cabin.  He  found  the 
captain,  as  before,  busy  at  his  work.  The  captain  had  been  ex- 
posed to  too  many  great  and  terrible  dangers  at  sea  to  be  much 
alarmed  at  the  idea  of  two  boys  being  adrift,  in  a  strong  boat  and 
in  a  crowded  harbor. 

"  Mr.  Nelson  says,  sir,"  said  Jack,  "that  he  sees  our  boat,  with 
two  boys  in  it,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  down  the  harbor.  She  is 
lying  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  red  buoy." 

A  buoy  is  a  floating  beam  of  wood,  or  other  light  substance,  an- 
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Nelson  fits  out  an  expedition  to  relieve  the  boys.  The  gig. 

chored  on  the  point  of  a  shoal,  or  over  a  ledge  of  rocks,  to  warn 
the  seamen  that  they  must  not  sail  there.  The  different  buoys 
are  painted  of  different  colors,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  distin- 
guished one  from  another. 

The  captain  paused  a  moment  on  hearing  Jack's  report,  and  look- 
ed undecided.  In  fact,  his  attention  was  so  much  occupied  by  his 
accounts,  that  only  half  his  thoughts  seemed  to  be  given  to  the  case 
of  the  boys.     At  length  he  asked  if  there  was  any  wind. 

"  Not  a  capful,"  said  the  sailor. 

"  Tell  Nelson,  then,"  said  the  captain,  "  to  send  dow^n  the  gig 
with  four  men,  and  bring  the  boys  back." 

The  gig,  as  the  captain  called  it,  was  a  light  boat  belonging  to 
the  ship,  being  intended  for  rowing  swiftly  in  smooth  water. 

So  Nelson  called  out  four  men,  and  directed  them  to  get  ready 
with  the  gig.  The  men  accordingly  lowered  the  gig  down  from 
the  side  of  the  ship  into  the  water,  and  then,  w^ith  the  oars  in  their 
hands,  they  climbed  down  into  it.  In  a  few  minutes  they  w^ere 
rowing  swiftly  down  the  harbor,  in  the  direction  of  the  red  buoy, 
while  Captain  Van  Tromp  went  home  to  dinner.  On  his  way 
home  he  left  word,  at  the  house  where  Larry  lived,  that  the  boys 
had  gone  down  the  harbor,  and  would  not  be  home  under  an 
hour. 

While  these  occurrences  had  been  taking  place  on  the  pier,  the 
boys  had  been  sitting  very  patiently  in  their  boat,  waiting  for  the 
tide  to  turn,  or  for  some  one  to  come  to  their  assistance.  They 
could  see  how  it  was  with  the  tide  by  the  motion  of  the  water,  as 
it  glided  past  them.  The  current,  in  fact,  when  they  first  anchored, 
made  quite  a  ripple  at  the  bows  of  the  boat.     They  had  a  fine  view 
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The  boys  watch  the  progress  of  the  tide. 


A  new  danger. 


of  the  harbor,  as  they  looked  back  toward  the  town  from  their 
boat,  though  the  view  was  so  distant  that  they  could  not  make  out 
which  was  the  pier  where  Captain  Van  Tromp's  vessel  was  lying. 

Of  course,  as  the  tide  went  out  more  and  more,  the  surface  of 
the  water  was  continually  falling,  and  the  depth  growing  less  and 
less  all  the  time.  The  boys  could  easily  perceive  the  increasing 
shallowness  of  the  water,  as  they  looked  over  the  side  of  the  boat, 
and  watched  the  appearance  of  the  bottom. 

"  Now  here's  another  trouble,"  said  Antony.  "  If  we  don't  look 
out,  we  shall  get  left  aground.  I've  a  great  mind  to  pull  up  the 
anchor,  and  let  the  boat  drift  on  a  little  way,  till  we  come  to  deep- 
er water." 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Larry,  "  don't  let  us  go  out  to  sea  any  farther." 

"Why,  if  we  stay  here,"  said  Antony,  "  until  the  tide  falls  so  as 
to  leave  us  aground,  we  may  have  to  stay  some  hours  after  the  tide 
turns  before  we  get  afloat  again." 
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*'Well,"  said  Larry,  ''no  matter.  Besides,  if  you  go  adrift 
again,  the  water  may  deepen  suddenly." 

"  Yes,"  said  Antony,  "  and  then  we  should  lose  hold  of  the  bot- 
tom altogther.     We  had  better  not  move." 

"  Unless,"  added  Antony,  after  a  moment's  thought,  "  we  can 
contrive  to  ivarp  the  boat  up  a  little." 

So  saying,  Antony  w^ent  forward  to  examine  into  the  feasibility 
of  this  plan.  He  found,  on  looking  over  the  bow  of  the  boat,  that 
the  water  w^as  very  shallow,  and  nearly  still ;  for  the  tide,  being 
nearly  out,  flowed  now  with  a  very  gentle  and  almost  impercept- 
ible current.  Of  course,  as  the  water  was  shallow,  and  the  rope 
that  was  attached  to  the  anchor  was  pretty  long,  the  anchor  itself 
was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  boat.  The  boys  could  see 
the  rope  passing  obliquely  along  under  the  water,  but  could  not  see 
the  anchor. 

Antony  took  hold  of  the  rope,  and  began  to  draw  it  in.  The 
effect  of  this  operation  was  to  draw  the  boat  up  the  harbor  to- 
ward the  anchor.  When,  at  length,  the  rope  was  all  in,  Antony 
pulled  up  the  grapnel,  which  was  small  and  easily  raised,  and 
then  swinging  it  to  and  fro  several  times  to  give  it  an  impetus,  he 
threw  it  with  all  his  force  forward.  It  fell  into  the  water  nearly 
ten  feet  from  where  it  had  lain  before,  and  there  sinking  immedi- 
ately, it  laid  hold  of  the  bottom  again.  Antony  now,  by  pulling 
upon  the  rope,  as  he  had  done  at  first,  drew  the  boat  up  to  the  an- 
chor at  its  new  holding.  He  repeated  this  operation  a  number  of 
times,  watching  the  water  from  time  to  time  over  the  bows  of  the 
boat,  to  see  whether  it  was  getting  deeper  or  not.  While  Antony 
was  thus  engaged,  the  attention  of  Larry  was  suddenly  attracted 
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"  Here  comes  the  gig  !"  Moral. 

to  the  sound  of  oars.  He  looked  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
sound  proceeded,  and  saw,  at  a  considerable  distance,  a  boat  com- 
ing toward  them. 

"  Here  comes  a  boat,"  said  Larry. 

Antony  looked  where  Larry  pointed. 

*'  Yes,"  said  he,  "  and  she  is  headed  directly  toward  us." 

"  So  she  is,"  said  Larry. 

"  I  verily  believe  it  is  our  gig,"  said  Antony. 

"  It  is,"  he  added,  after  looking  a  moment  longer,  "and  there  is 
Jack  on  board  of  her.     They  are  coming  for  us." 

In  a  few  minutes  more  the  gig  was  alongside.  Two  of  the  sail- 
ors that  had  come  down  in  the  gig  got  on  board  of  the  boys'  boat 
with  their  oars,  and  then  both  boats  rowed  up  the  harbor  again, 
and  in  due  time  the  boys  reached  home  in  safety. 

The  moral  of  this  story  is,  that  in  all  cases  of  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger it  is  best  to  keep  quiet  and  composed  in  mind,  and  not  to  give 
way  to  excitement  and  terror.  Being  frightened  never  does  any 
good,  excepting  when  there  is  a  chance  to  run  away ;  in  that  case, 
it  sometimes  helps  one  to  run  a  little  faster.  In  all  other  cases,  it 
is  best  to  be  cool  and  collected,  and  encounter  whatever  comes 
with  calmness  and  equanimity. 
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BRUNO   AND   THE   ROBIN. 
"  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good." 

At  one  time  Bruno  had  for  his  master  a  boy  named  Hiram. 
Hiram  had  a  friend  and  companion  who  Hved  in  the  next  house 
to  him,  whose  name  was  Ralph.  This  Ralph  1  ad  a  robin.  He 
kept  the  robin  in  a  cage. 

There  was  a  small  building  near  the  bottom  of  Ralph's  father's 
garden,  which  was  used  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  gardening  im- 
plements, seeds,  bundles  of  straw,  matting  for  covering  plants,  and 
other  similar  articles  employed  about  the  garden.  This  building 
was  called  the  "garden-house."  In  the  upper  part  of  it  was  a 
loft,  which  Ralph  had  taken  possession  of  as  a  storehouse  for  his 
wagons,  trucks,  traps,  and  other  playthings.  He  used  to  go  up 
to  this  loft  by  means  of  a  number  of  large  wooden  pins,  or  pegs, 
that  were  driven  into  one  of  the  posts  of  the  frame  of  the  garden- 
house,  in  a  corner.  Somebody  once  recommended  to  Ralph  to 
have  a  staircase  made  to  lead  up  to  his  loft,  but  he  said  he  liked 
better  to  climb  up  by  these  pins  than  to  have  the  best  staircase 
that  ever  was  made. 

Ralph  used  frequently  to  carry  his  robin  to  this  garden-house 
w^hen  he  was  playing  about  there,  and  on  such  occasions  he  would 
sometimes  hang  the  cage  on  a  nail  out  of  the  window  of  his  loft. 
He  drove  the  nad  himself  into  the  edge  of  a  sort  of  a  shelf,  which 
was  near  the  window  on  the  outside.     The  shelf  was  put  there 
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Account  of  Ralph's  robin.  Eddy's  advice. 

for  doves  to  light  upon,  in  going  in  and  out  of  their  house,  which 
was  made  in  the  peak  of  the  roof,  over  Ralph's  loft. 

Ralph  caught  his  robin  when  he  was  very  young.  He  caught 
him  in  a  net.  He  saw  the  nest  w^hen  the  birds  were  first  build- 
ing it.  About  a  week  after  the  birds  had  finished  it,  he  thought 
it  was  time  for  the  eggs  to  be  laid.  So  he  got  a  ladder,  which 
was  usually  kept  on  the  back  side  of  the  tool-house,  and,  having 
planted  it  against  a  tree,  he  began  to  go  up.  Just  then,  his  little 
brother  Eddy,  who  was  walking  along  one  of  the  alleys  of  the  gar- 
den near  where  the  bird's  nest  was,  saw  him. 

"Ralph,"  said  Eddy,  "what  are  you  going  to  do  ?" 

"  I'm  going  to  get  the  eggs  out  of  the  nest,"  said  Ralph. 

"No,"  rephed  Eddy,  "you  must  not  do  that." 

Ralph  paid  no  regard  to  this,  but  went  on  slowly  mounting  the 
ladder.  The  top  of  the  ladder,  resting  as  it  did  against  some  of 
the  branches  of  the  tree,  was  not  very  steady,  and  so  Ralph  could 
not  go  up  very  fast.  Besides,  Ralph  was  somewhat  afraid  of  the 
old  birds  ;  for  they,  seeing  that  their  nest  was  in  danger,  were 
flying  about  him  with  very  loud  chirpings,  being  apparently  in  a 
state  of  great  terror  and  distress. 

"Ralph,"  said  Eddy,  "you  must  not  trouble  those  birds." 

Ralph  went  steadily  on. 

"Besides,"  said  Eddy,  when  he  saw  that  his  brother  paid  no 
heed  to  his  remonstrances,  "it  would  be  a  great  deal  better  to 
wait  till  the  eggs  are  hatched,  and  then  get  one  of  the  birds." 

Ralph  paused  when  he  heard  this  suggestion.  He  began  to 
think  that  it  might  possibly  be  a  better  plan  to  wait,  as  Eddy  pro- 
posed, and  to  get  a  bird  instead  of  an  egg.     He  paused  a  moment 
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on  the  ladder,  standing  on  one  foot,  and  holding  himself  on  by  one 
hand. 

''Would  you,  Eddy  ?"  said  he. 

"Yes,"  said  Eddy,  "  I  certainly  would." 

Eddy  proposed  this  plan,  not  so  much  from  any  desire  he  had 
that  Ralph  should  get  one  of  the  birds  when  they  were  hatched, 
as  to  save  the  eggs  from  being  taken  away  then.  He  had  an 
instinctive  feeling  that  it  was  wrong  to  take  away  the  eggs,  and 
he  pitied  the  poor  birds  in  their  distress,  and  so  he  said  what  he 
thought  was  most  likely  to  induce  Ralph  to  desist  from  his  design. 

After  hesitating  a  few  minutes,  Ralph  said,  "  Well,  I  will."  He 
then  came  down  to  the  ground  again,  and,  taking  up  the  ladder, 
he  carried  it  away. 

About  a  week  after  this,  Ralph  got  the  ladder  one  day  when 
the  birds  were  not  there,  and  climbed  up  to  the  nest.  He  found 
three  very  pretty  blue  eggs  in  it. 

About  a  week  after  this  he  climbed  up  again,  and  he  found  that 
the  eggs  were  hatched.  There  w^ere  three  little  birds  there,  not 
fledged.  When  they  heard  Ralph's  rustling  of  the  branches  over 
their  heads,  they  opened  their  mouths  very  w^de,  expecting  that 
the  old  birds  had  come  to  bring  them  something  to  eat. 

About  a  week  after  this  Ralph  climbed  up  again,  but,  just  before 
he  reached  the  nest,  the  three  birds,  having  now  grown  old  enough 
to  fly,  all  clambered  out  of  the  nest,  and  flew  away  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

"  Stop  'em  !  stop  'em  !  Eddy,"  said  Ralph,  "  or  watch  them  at 
least,  and  see  where  they  go,  till  I  come  down." 

"  Here's  one,"  said  Eddy. 
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He  pointed,  as  he  said  this,  under  some  currant-bushes,  near  an 
alley  where  he  was  walking.  The  little  bird  w^as  crouched  down, 
and  was  looking  about  him  full  of  w^onder.  In  fact,  he  was  quite 
astonished  to  find  how  far  he  had  flown. 

Ralph  clambered  down  the  ladder  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  then 
ran  off  to  the  tool-house,  saying  as  he  ran, 

"  Keep  him  there,  Eddy,  till  I  go  and  get  my  net." 

"  I  can't  keep  him,"  said  Eddy,  "  unless  he  has  a  mind  to  stay. 
But  I  will  watch  him." 

So  Eddy  stood  still  and  watched  the  bird  while  Ralph  went 
after  his  net.  The  bird  hopped  along  a  little  w^ay,  and  then  stop- 
ped, and  remained  perfectly  still  until  Ralph  returned. 

The  net  w^as  a  round  net,  the  mouth  of  it  being  kept  open  by 
means  of  a  hoop.  It  was  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole. 
Ralph  crept  up  softly  toward  the  place  where  the  bird  had  alight- 
ed, and,  when  he  was  near  enough,  he  extended  the  pole,  and 
clapped  the  net  down  over  the  bird,  and  made  it  prisoner. 

"I've  caught  him!  I've  caught  him!"  said  Ralph,  greatly  ex- 
cited. "  Run,  Eddy,  and  get  the  cage.  Run  quick.  No,  stop  ; 
you  come  here,  and  hold  the  net  down,  and  I'll  go  and  get  the 
cage  myself." 

So  Eddy  held  the  net  down,  while  Ralph  w^ent  into  the  tool- 
house  after  the  cage.  He  succeeded  in  putting  the  bird  into  the 
cage  safely,  and  then  went  home. 

Ralph  attended  his  bird  very  carefully  for  many  days,  feeding 
him  with  strawberries  and  crumbs  of  bread.  The  natural  food  of 
most  small  birds  consists  of  seeds,  berries,  and  insects.  Ralph 
knew,  therefore,  that   strawberries  w^ould  be  good  for  his  bird. 
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Ralph  taming  the  robin. 


Bruno  and  Hiram. 


and  as  for  bread,  he  reflected  that  it  was  made  from  seeds, 
namely,  the  seeds  of  wheat.  The  only  diflference  was,  that  in 
bread  the  seeds  were  ground  up,  mixed  with  water,  and  baked. 
So  Ralph  concluded  that  bread  would  be  a  very  proper  food  for 
his  robin. 

As  soon  as  the  robin  grew  old  enough  to  hop  about  a  little, 
Ralph  used  often  to  take  him  out  of  his  cage  and  put  him  on  the 
walk  in  the  garden,  or  on  the  end  of  a  fence,  near  a  stile,  where 

was  a  broad,  flat 
place  convenient 
for  the  little  bird 
to  stand  on.  In 
such  cases,  he 
would,  himself, 
always  stand  at 
a  little  distance 
oflf,  so  as  not  to 
frighten  the  bird, 
and  in  this  man- 
ner he  gradually 
taus^ht  him  to  be 
very  tame  and  fa- 
miliar. 

Although  Ralph  was  thus  very  kind  to  his  robin,  he  Avas  gener- 
ally a  very  unreasonable  and  selfish  boy.  Bruno,  at  this  time, 
lived  in  the  house  next  to  the  one  where  he  lived.  Bruno 
belonged,  as  has  already  been  said,  to  a  boy  named  Hiram.  The 
two  houses  that  these  two  boys  lived  in  were  pretty  near  together, 
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and  the  gardens  adjoined,  being  separated  from  each  other  only 
by  a  wall.  At  the  foot  of  each  garden  was  a  gate,  and  there  w^as 
a  little  path  which  led  along  from  one  gate  to  the  other,  through 
a  field  where  there  was  a  brook,  and  also  a  great  many  trees 
overshadowing  the  banks  of  it.  The  boys  used  often  to  visit  each 
other  by  going  from  one  of  these  gates  to  the  other  along  this 
path.  There  was  a  space  under  Hiram's  gate  where  Bruno  could 
get  through.  He  used  often  to  go  through  this  opemng,  and  pass 
down  into  the  field,  to  drink  in  the  brook,  or  to  play  about  among 
the  trees.  Sometimes  both  the  gates  were  left  open,  and  then 
Bruno  would  go  and  look  into  Ralph's  garden  ;  and  once  he  went 
in,  and  walked  along  as  far  as  the  tool-house,  looking  about  and 
examining  the  premises  very  curiously.  As  soon  as  he  had  seen 
what  sort  of  a  place  it  was,  however,  he  turned  round  and  ran 
out  again,  not  knowing  what  might  happen  to  him  if  he  stayed 
there. 

Ralph  saw  Bruno  often  when  he  went  to  visit  Hiram  in  his 
garden,  and  he  wished  that  he  could  have  such  a  dog  himself. 
In  fact,  he  tried  to  buy  him  of  Hiram  a  long  time,  but  Hiram 
would  not  sell  him.  Ralph  became  very  angry  with  Hiram  at 
last  for  so  strenuously  refusing  to  sell  his  dog. 

"You  are  a  great  fool,"  said  he,  "for  not  being  willing  to  sell 
me  the  dog.     I  would  give  you  any  price  you  would  name." 

"  That  makes  no  difference,"  said  Hiram  ;  "  I  would  rather 
have  the  dog  than  any  amount  of  money,  no  matter  how  much." 

So  Ralph  turned,  and  went  away  in  a  rage  ;  and  the  next  time 
he  saw  Bruno  out  in  the  field  behind  the  garden,  he  ran  down  to 
his  gate  and  pelted  him  with  stones. 
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Bruno  could  not  understand  what  reason  Ralph  could  have  for 
wishing  to  hurt  him,  or  being  his  enemy  in  any  way.  He  per- 
ceived, however,  that  Ralph  was  his  enemy,  and  so  he  became 
very  much  afraid  of  him.  When  he  wished  to  go  down  to  the 
brook,  he  always  looked  out  through  the  hole  under  the  gate 
very  carefully  to  see  if  Ralph  was  near,  and  if  he  was,  he  did  not 
go.  If  he  could  not  see  Ralph  any  where,  he  w^ould  creep  out 
stealthily,  and  walk  along  in  a  very  cautious  manner,  turning  his 
head  continually  toward  Ralph's  gate,  to  watch  for  the  slightest 
indications  of  danger  ;  and  if  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Ralph  in  the 
garden,  he  would  turn  back  and  run  into  Hiram's  garden  again. 

Bruno  was  a  very  courageous  dog,  and  he  would  not  have  run 
away  from  Ralph,  but  would  have  attacked  him  in  the  most 
determined  manner,  and  driven  him  away  from  the  garden  gate, 
and  thus  taus^ht  him  better  than  to  throw  stones  at  an  innocent 
and  unoffending  dog,  had  he  not  been  prevented  from  doing  this 
by  one  consideration.  He  perceived  that  Ralph  was  one  of 
Hiram's  friends.  Hiram  went  often  to  visit  Ralph,  and  Ralph,  in 
return,  came  often  to  visit  Hiram.  They  used  to  employ  them- 
selves together  in  various  schemes  of  amusement,  and  Bruno, 
who  often  stood  by  at  such  times,  although  he  could  not  under- 
stand the  conversation  that  passed  between  them,  perceived,  nev- 
ertheless, that  they  were  good  friends.  He  would  not,  therefore, 
do  any  harm  to  Ralph,  even  in  self-defense,  for  fear  of  displeasing 
Hiram.  Accordingly,  when  Ralph  assaulted  him  with  sticks  and 
stones,  the  only  alternative  left  him  was  to  run  away. 

It  is  singular  enough  that  Ralph,  though  often  very  unreason- 
able and  selfish  in  his  dealings  with  other  boys,  and  though  in 
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Hiram  catches  a  squirrel. 


Tlie  shop. 


Ralph  wishes  to  buy  the  squirrel. 


this  instance  very  cruel  to  Bruno,  was  still  generally  kind  to  ani- 
mals. He  was  very  fond  of  animals,  and  used  to  get  as  many  as 
he  could  ;  and  whenever  Hiram  had  any,  he  used  to  go  to  see 
them,  and  he  took  a  great  interest  in  them.     Once  Hiram  caught 

a  beautiful  gray  squirrel  in  a  box- 
trap.  He  put  the  trap  down  upon 
a  chopping-block  in  a  little  room  that 
was  used  as  a  shop  in  his  father's 
barn.  Ralph  came  in  to  see  the 
squirrel.  He  kneeled  down  before 
the  block,  and,  lifting  up  the  trap  a 
little  w^ay,  he  peeped  in.  The  squir- 
rel was  in  the  back  corner  of  the 
trap,  crouched    dow^n,   and   feeling, 

^^ ^  apparently,  very  much  afraid.     He 

^^^^^ --^i^^^^^S^^      had  a  long,  bushy  tail,  which  was 
"~^  curled  over  his  back  in  a  very  grace- 

ful manner.  Ralph  resolved  to  buy  this  squirrel  too,  but  Hiram 
was  unwilling  to  sell  him.  However,  he  said  that  perhaps  he 
would  sell  him,  if  Ralph  would  wait  till  the  next  day.  Ralph 
accordingly  waited  ;  but  that  night  the  squirrel  gnawed  out  of  his 
trap,  and  as  the  shop  window  was  left  open,  he  made  his  escape, 
and  got  off  into  the  woods  again,  where  he  leaped  back  and  forth 
among  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  turned  head  over  heels  again 
and  again  in  the  exuberance  of  his  joy. 

One  day  Hiram  went  out  into  the  w^oods  with  a  man  whom 
they  called  Uncle  Joe,  to  get  some  stones  to  mend  a  w^all.  They 
went  in  a  cart.     They  placed  a  board  across  the  cart  for  a  seat. 
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Hiram  and  Joe  go  into  the  woods.  Bruno  barks  at  something. 

Uncle  Joe  and  Hiram  sat  upon  this  seat  together,  side  by  side, 
Hiram  on  the  right,  as  he  was  going  to  drive.  The  tools  for  dig- 
ging out  the  stones,  consisting  of  a  spade,  a  shovel,  a  hoe,  and  a 
crow-bar,  were  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  cart.  Thus  they  rode  to 
the  woods.  Bruno  followed  them,  trotting  along  by  the  roadside, 
and  now  and  then  running  off  under  the  fences  and  w^alls,  to  see 
if  he  could  smell  the  tracks  of  any  wild  animals  among  the  ferns 
and  bushes. 

He  was  not  successful  in  this  hunting  on  his  way  to  the 
woods,  but,  after  he  arrived  there,'  he  accomplished  quite  a  brill- 
iant achievement.  Hiram  and  Uncle  Joe  were  very  busy  dig- 
ging out  stones,  w^hen  their  attention  was  arrested  by  a  very  loud 
and  violent  barking.  Hiram  knew  at  once  that  it  was  Bruno  that 
was  barking,  though  he  could  not  see  him.  The  reason  why  they 
could  not  see  the  dog  was,  that  he  was  down  in  the  bottom  of  a 
shady  glen,  that  lay  near  where  Hiram  and  Uncle  Joe  were  dig- 
ging the  stones. 

"  What's  that  ?"  said  Hiram.  ''  What  is  Bruno  barking  at  ?" 
*'  I  don't  know,"  said  Uncle  Joe  ;  "go  and  see." 
So  Hiram  threw  down  his  hoe,  and,  seizing  a  stick,  he  ran 
dov/n  into  the  glen.  He  found  Bruno  stationed  before  a  hole, 
which  opened  in  under  a  bank,  near  a  small  spring.  He  seemed 
very  much  excited,  sometimes  running  back  and  forth  before  the 
hole,  sometimes  digging  into  it  with  his  fore  paw^s,  and  barking 
all  the  time  in  a  very  loud  and  earnest  manner.  He  seemed 
greatly  pleased  when  he  saw  Hiram  coming. 

As  soon  as  Hiram  saw  that  Bruno  was  barking  at  a  hole,  which 
seemed  to  be  the  hole  of  some  wild  animal,  he  went  back  and 
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Bruno  finds  a  fox's  hole.  Hiram  gets  a  little  fox.  His  plans  for  him. 

called  Uncle  Joe  to  come  and  see.  Uncle  Joe  said  he  thought  it 
was  the  hole  of  a  fox,  and  from  the  excitement  that  Bruno  mani- 
fested, he  judged  that  the  fox  must  be  in  it. 

"  I'll  go  and  get  the  tools,"  said  he,  "  and  we  will  dig  him  out." 

So  Uncle  Joe  went  for  the  tools,  and  he  and  Hiram  began  to 
dig.  They  dug  for  more  than  half  an  hour.  Finally  they  came 
to  the  end  of  the  hole,  and  then  they  found  a  young  fox  crouching 
close  into  a  corner.     He  was  about  as  large  as  a  small  kitten. 

Hiram  said  he  meant  to  carry  the  fox  home,  and  bring  him  up, 
and  tame  him.  He  accordingly  took  him  in  his  arms,  and  carried 
him  back  to  the  place  where  they  had  been  digging  stones.  Uncle 
Joe  carried  back  the  tools.  Bruno  jumped  about  and  barked  a 
great  deal  by  the  side  of  Hiram,  but  Hiram  ordered  him  to  be 
quiet,  and  finally  he  learned  that  the  little  fox  was  not  to  be 
killed.  When  they  reached  the  stone  quarry,  Hiram  made  a 
small  pen  for  the  fox.  He  made  it  of  four  square  stones,  which 
he  placed  together  so  as  to  inclose  a  small  space,  and  then  he 
covered  this  space  by  means  of  a  flat  stone  which  he  placed  over 
it.     Thus  the  little  prisoner  was  secured. 

When  the  pen  was  completed,  and  the  fox  put  in,  Hiram 
resumed  his  work  of  digging  stones  with  Uncle  Joe.  He  was 
very  eager  now  to  get  the  load  completed  as  soon  as  possible,  so 
as  to  go  home  with  his  fox.  While  he  was  at  work  thus,  Bruno 
crouched  down  before  the  place  where  Hiram  had  shut  up  his 
fox,  and  watched  very  earnestly.  He  understood  that  Hiram 
wished  to  keep  the  fox,  and  therefore  he  had  no  intention  of 
hurting  him.  He  only  meant  to  be  all  ready  to  give  the  alarm, 
in  case  the  little  prisoner  should  attem.pt  to  get  away. 
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Hiram  gives  his  fox  a  hole  to  live  in.  -  The  chain. 

Hiram  had  very  good  success  in  training  and  taming  his  fox. 
Ralph  and  Eddy  came  often  to  see  him,  and  they  sometimes 
helped  Hiram  to  feed  him,  and  to  take  care  of  him.  There  was 
a  place  by  an  old  wall  behind  the  house  where  Hiram  lived  where 
there  was  a  hole,  which  seemed  to  lead  under  ground,  from  a  sort 
of  angle  between  two  large  stones. 

"I'll  let  him  have  that  hole  for  his  house,"  said  Hiram.  "I 
don't  know  how  deep  it  is  ;  but  if  it  is  not  deep  enough  for  him, 
he  must  dig  it  deeper." 

Ralph  had  a  small  collar  which  was  made  for  a  dog's  collar ; 
and  one  day,  when  he  felt  more  good-natured  than  usual,  and  had 
in  some  measure  forgotten  Hiram's  refusal  to  sell  Bruno  to  him, 
he  offered  to  lend  Hiram  this  collar  to  put  around  Foxy's  neck. 

"Then,"  said  Ralph,  "you  can  get  a  long  chain,  and  chain 
Foxy  to  a  stake  close  to  the  mouth  of  his  hole.  And  so  the  chain 
will  allow  him  to  go  in  and  out  of  his  hole,  and  to  play  about 
around  it,  and  yet  it  will  prevent  his  running  away." 

Hiram  liked  this  plan  very  much.  So  Ralph  brought  the  col- 
lar, and  the  boys  put  it  upon  Foxy's  neck.  Hiram  also  found  a 
kind  of  chain  at  a  hardware  store  in  the  village,  which  he  thought 
would  be  suitable  to  his  purpose,  and  he  bought  two  yards  of  it. 
This  length  of  chain,  when  Foxy  was  fastened  with  it,  gave  him 
a  very  considerable  degree  of  liberty,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pre- 
vented him  from  running  away.  He  could  go  into  his  hole,  where 
he  was  entirely  out  of  sight,  or  he  could  come  out  and  play  in 
the  grass,  and  under  the  lilac  bushes  that  were  about  his  hole, 
and  eat  the  food  which  Hiram  brought  out  for  him  there.  Some- 
times, too,  he  would  climb  up  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  lie  there 
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The  cunning  of  the  fox.  Ralph  offers  half  a  dollar  for  Hiram's  fox. 

an  hour  at  a  time,  asleep.  If,  however,  on  such  occasions,  he 
heard  any  one  coming,  he  would  run  down  the  rocks  that  formed 
the  wall,  and  disappear  in  his  hole  in  an  instant,  and  he  would 
not  come  out  again  mitil  he  was  quite  confident  that  the  danger 
had  gone  by. 

It  is  not  very  difficult  to  tame  a  fox.  And  yet,  in  his  natural 
state,  he  is  very  wild  and  very  cunning.  lie  resorts  to  all  sorts 
of  maneuvers  and  contrivances  to  entrap  such  animals  as  he  likes 
for  food.  On  the  adjoining  page  is  the  picture  of  a  fox  lying  in 
wait  to  catch  some  rabbits  which  he  sees  playing  in  a  neighboring 
field.  He  watches  for  them  very  slyly;  and  when  they  come 
near  enough,  he  will  spring  upon  them,  and  seize  them  entirely 
unawares. 

He  is  very  cunning,  and  yet,  if  he  is  caught  young,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  tame  him. 

One  day,  after  some  time,  Ralph  took  it  into  his  head  to  buy 
Foxy,  as  he  had  tried  to  buy  Bruno  ;  but  he  found  Hiram  as  lit- 
tle disposed  to  sell  the  one  as  the  other. 

"I  will  give  you  half  a  dollar  for  him,"  said  Ralph,  "and  that 
is  twqce  as  much  as  he  is  worth  :  a  full  grown  fox  is  not  worth 
more  than  that." 

Ralph  had  some  money  in  small  silver  pieces  and  cents,  amount- 
ing to  about  half  a  dollar.  This  treasure  he  kept  in  a  tin  money- 
box, shaped  like  a  house,  with  a  place  to  drop  money  in  down  the 
chimney. 

''No,"  said  Ralph,  "I  would  rather  not  sell  him." 

Ralph  tried  a  long  time  to  persuade  Hiram  to  sell  the  fox,  but 
Hiram  persisted  firmly  in  his  refusal.     At  length  Ralph  became 
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Picture  of  a  fox  lying  in  wait  for  some  rabbits. 
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"  Ralph,  are  you  stoning  Bruno  ?"  Bruno's  escape. 

very  angry  with  him,  because  he  would  not  consent.  This  was 
extremely  unreasonable.  Has  not  a  boy  a  right  to  do  as  he 
pleases  about  selling  or  keeping  his  own  property  ? 

Most  certainly  he  has  ;  and  yet  nothing  is  more  common  than 
for  both  men  and  boys  to  be  angry  with  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors for  not  being  willing  to  sell  them  property  which  they  wish 
to  buy. 

When  Ralph  found  that  Hiram  could  not  be  induced  to  sell 
Foxy,  he  w^ent  off  in  great  anger,  muttering  and  threatening  as  he 
went.  He  passed  out  through  th-e  gate  at  the  bottom  of  the  gar- 
den, and  then  walked  along  the  path  toward  the  gate  which  led  to 
his  own  garden.  As  he  was  going  in,  he  saw  Bruno  lying  down 
upon  a  grassy  bank  near  the  stream.  He  immediately  began  to 
take  up  stones  to  stone  him.  The  first  stone  which  he  threw 
struck  Bruno  on  the  back,  as  he  lay  upon  the  grass,  and  hurt  him 
very  much.  Bruno  sprang  up  and  ran  away,  barking  and  making 
other  outcries  indicative  of  pain  and  terror.  Hiram  came  run- 
ning down  to  the  garden  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  When  he 
reached  the  place,  he  saw^  Ralph  just  aiming  another  stone. 

"  Ralph  !"  exclaimed  Hiram,  greatly  astonished,  "  are  you  ston- 
ing Bruno  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Ralph  ;  "  I've  stoned  him  a  great  many  times  be- 
fore, and  I'll  stone  him  again  the  next  time  I  catch  him  down 
here." 

By  this  time  Bruno  had  come  to  the  gate.  He  scrambled  in 
through  his  hole,  and  then,  thinking  that  he  w^as  now  safe,  he 
walked  along  up  one  of  the  alleys  of  the  garden. 

Hiram,  knowing  well  that  it  would  do  no  good  to  remonstrate 
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Ralph  resolves  to  reclaim  his  collar.  He  does  so. 

with  Ralph  while  he  was  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  shut  the  gate 
of  the  garden,  and  went  to  the  house. 

That  evening,  while  Hiram  was  in  the  house  eating  his  supper, 
Ralph  came  down  out  of  his  own  garden,  and  w^ent  into  Hiram's. 
He  was  talking  to  himself  as  he  walked  along. 

"  I  am  going  to  get  my  collar,"  said  he.  "  I  won't  lend  it  to 
such  a  fellow  any  longer.  I  shall  take  it  off  the  fox's  neck,  and 
carry  it  home.     I  don't  care  if  the  fox  does  get  away." 

When  he  approached  the  old  wall,  the  fox  was  on  the  top  of  it ; 
but,  on  hearing  Ralph  coming,  he  ran  down,  and  went  into  his 
hole.  As  soon  as  Ralph  reached  the  place,  he  pulled  the  fox  out 
roughly  by  the  chain,  saying, 

"  Come  out  here,  you  red-headed  son  of  a  thief,  and  give  me  my 
collar." 

So  saying,  he  pulled  the  fox  out,  and  unhooked  the  chain  from 
the  collar.  He  unfastened  the  collar,  and  took  it  off  from  the  fox's 
neck.  He  then  threw  the  fox  himself  carelessly  into  the  grass,  and 
walked  away  down  the  garden. 

Just  at  this  time  Hiram  came  out  from  his  supper,  and,  seeing 
Ralph  walking  away,  he  apprehended  something  wrong,  and  he 
accordingly  hastened  on  to  see  if  his  fox  was  safe.  To  his  great 
surprise  and  grief,  he  saw  the  chain  lying  on  the  ground,  detached 
and  useless.     The  fox  was  gone. 

He  immediately  called  out  to  Ralph  to  ask  an  explanation. 

"  Ralph,"  said  he,  "  where  is  my  fox  ?" 

"/  haven't  got  your  fox,"  said  Ralph. 

"  Where  is  he,  then  ?"  asked  Hiram. 

*'  Gone  off  into  the  woods,  I  suppose,"  said  Ralph. 
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Hiram  laments  the  loss  of  his  fox.  Hope. 


Hiram  stood  still  a  moment,  utterly  confounded,  and  wondering 
what  all  this  could  mean. 

"  I  came  to  get  my  collar,"  said  Ralph,  holding  up  the  collar  in 
his  hand,  "  and  if  the  fox  has  gone  off,  it  is  not  my  fault.  You 
ought  to  have  had  a  collar  of  your  own." 

Hiram  was  extremely  grieved  at  the  thought  of  having  so  wan- 
ton an  injury  inflicted  upon  him  by  his  neighbor  and  playmate, 
and  he  turned  toward  the  place  where  his  fox  had  been  kept  with 
tears  in  his  eyes.  He  looked  all  about,  but  the  fox  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  He  then  went  slowly  back  to  the  house  in  great  sor- 
row. 

As  for  Ralph,  he  went  back  into  his  own  garden  in  a  very  un- 
amiable  state  of  mind.  He  went  up  into  the  loft  over  the  tool- 
house  to  put  the  collar  away.  He  climbed  up  upon  a  bench  in 
order  to  reach  a  high  shelf  above,  and  in  so  doing  he  knocked  down 
a  box  of  lucifer  matches,  which  had  been  left  exposed  upon  a  cor- 
ner of  the  shelf.  He  uttered  a  peevish  exclamation  at  the  occur- 
rence of  this  accident,  and  then  got  down  upon  the  floor  to  pick  up 
the  matches.  He  gathered  all  that  he  could  readily  find  upon  the 
floor,  and  put  them  in  the  box,  and  then  put  the  box  back  again 
upon  the  shelf.     Then  he  went  away  into  the  house. 

About  two  hours  after  this,  just  before  dark,  Hiram  was  sitting 
on  the  steps  of  the  door  at  his  father's  house,  thinking  mournfully 
of  his  loss,  when  he  suddenly  heard  a  very  loud  barking  at  the  foot 
of  the  garden. 

"  There  !"  said  he,  starting  up,  greatly  excited,  "  that's  Bruno, 
and  he  has  found  Foxy,  I'll  engage." 

So  saying,  Hiram  ran  down  the  garden,  and  on  his  way  he  was 
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An  alarm.  The  garden-house  on  fire. 

surprised  to  see  a  smoke  rising  from  the  direction  of  Ralph's  gar- 
den-house. He  did  not,  however,  pay  any  very  particular  atten- 
tion to  this  circumstance,  as  it  was  very  common  for  Ralph  to 
have  fires  in  the  garden,  to  burn  the  dried  weeds  and  the  old  straw 
which  often  collect  in  such  places.  He  hastened  on  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Bruno's  barking,  quite  confident  that  the  dog  had  found  his 
lost  fox,  and  was  barking  for  him  to  come  and  get  him. 

Just  at  this  moment  he  saw  Bruno  come  running  to  the  gate  at 
the  bottom  of  the  garden.  He  was  barking  violently,  and  he 
seemed  very  much  excited.  As  soon  as  he  saw  Hiram  coming, 
he  ran  back  again  and  disappeared.  Hiram  hastened  on,  and,  as 
soon  as  he  got  through  the  gate  into  the  field,  he  saw^  that  Bruno 
was  standing  at  the  gate  which  led  into  Ralph's  garden,  and  run- 
ning in  and  out  alternately,  and  looking  eagerly  at  Hiram,  as  if  he 
wished  him  to  come.  Hiram  ran  to  the  place,  and,  on  looking  in, 
he  saw,  to  his  utter  consternation,  that  the  garden-house  was  on 
fire.  Dense  volumes  of  smoke  were  pouring  out  of  the  doors  and 
windows,  with  now  and  then  great  flashes  of  flame  breaking  out 
among  them.  Bruno,  having  brought  Hiram  to  the  spot,  seemed 
now  desirous  of  giving  the  alarm  to  Ralph ;  so  he  ran  up  toward 
the  house  in  which  Ralph  lived,  barking  violently  all  the  way. 

His  effort  was  successful.  In  a  minute  or  two  he  returned,  bark- 
ing as  before,  and  followed  by  Ralph.  Ralph  was  greatly  terri- 
fied when  he  saw  that  the  garden-house  was  on  fire.  He  ran  back 
to  the  house  to  call  his  mother.  She  came  down  to  the  place  in 
great  haste,  though  she  seemed  quite  calm  and  composed.  She 
was  a  woman  of  a  very  quiet  disposition,  and  was  almost  always 
composed  and  self-possessed.     She  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  fire 
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"  What  shall  we  do  ?"  The  robin  in  danger. 

could  not  be  put  out.  There  was  no  sufficient  supply  of  water  at 
hand,  and  besides,  if  there  had  been  water,  she  and  the  two  boys 
could  not  have  put  it  on  fast  enough  to  extinguish  the  flames. 

"  Oh  dear  me  !  oh  dear  me  !"  exclaimed  Ralph,  in  great  distress, 
"what  shall  we 'do  ?     Mother  !  mother  !  what  shall  we  do  ?" 

"Nothing  at  all,"  said  his  mother,  quietly.  "There  is  nothing 
for  us  to  do  but  to  stand  still  and  see  it  burn." 

"And  there's  my  poor  robin  all  burning  up  !"  said  Ralph,  as  he 
ran  to  and  fro  in  great  distress.  "  Oh,  I  wish  there  was  somebody 
here  to  save  my  robin  !" 

The  cage  containing  the  robin  was  hanging  in  its  place,  under 
the  shelf  by  the  side  of  the  window.  The  smoke  and  flame, 
which  came  out  from  the  window  and  from  a  door  below,  passed 
just  over  it,  and  so  near  as  to  envelop  and  conceal  the  top  of  the 
cage,  and  it  was  plain  that  the  poor  bird  would  soon  be  suffocated 
and  burned  to  death,  unless  some  plan  for  rescuing  it  could  be  de- 
vised. When  Hiram  knew  the  danger  that  the  bird  was  in,  his 
first  thought  was  that  he  was  glad  of  it.  He  pitied  the  bird  very 
much,  but  -he  said  to  himself  that  it  was  good  enough  for  Ralph 
to  lose  it.  "He  deserves  to  lose  his  bird,"  thought  he,  "for  hav- 
ing let  my  Foxy  go." 

This  spirit,  however,  of  resentment  and  retaliation  remained  but 
a  moment  in  Hiram's  mind.  When  he  saw  how  much  interest 
Bruno  seemed  to  feel  in  giving  the  alarm,  and  in  desiring  to  have 
the  fire  extinguished,  he  said  to  himself,  "Bruno  forgives  him,  and 
why  should  not  I  ?  I  will  save  the  bird  for  him,  if  it  is  possible, 
even  if  I  get  scorched  in  doing  it." 

He  accordingly  ran  round  to  the  back  side  of  the  garden-house 
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Hiram  rescues  the  robin  by  means  of  the  ladder. 

to  get  the  ladder.  Bruno  followed  him,  watching  him  very  eagerly 
to  see  what  he  was  going  to  do.  Hiram  brought  the  ladder  for- 
ward, and  planted  it  against  the  garden-house,  a  little  beyond  the 
place  where  the  cage  was  hanging.  In  the  mean  time,  Ralph 
had  run  off  to  the  house  to  get  a  pail  of  water,  vainly  imagining 
that  he  could  do  at  least  something  with  it  toward  extinguishing 
the  flames  and  rescuing  the  bird.  By  the  time  he  got  back, 
Hiram  had  placed  the  ladder,  and  was  just  going  up,  amid  the 
smoke  and  sparks,  to  get  the  cage.*  Bruno  stood  by  at  the  foot 
of  the  ladder,  looking  up  eagerly  to  Hiram,  and  watching  as  if  he 
were  going  to  take  the  cage  as  soon  as  it  came  down. 

Hiram  had  to  stop  once  or  twice  in  going  up  the  ladder  to  get 
breath,  for  the  wind  blew  the  smoke  and  sparks  over  him  so  much 
at  intervals  as  almost  to  suffocate  him.  He,  however,  persevered, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  reaching  the  cage.  He  took  it  off  from 
its  fastening,  and  brought  it  down  the  ladder.  When  he  reached 
the  ground,  Bruno  took  it  from  his  hand  by  means  of  the  ring  at 
the  top,  and  ran  off  with  it  away  from  the  fire.  He  then  placed 
it  carefully  upon  the  ground,  and  began  leaping  around  it,  wagging 
his  tail,  and  manifesting  every  other  indication  of  excitement  and 
delight. 

Ralph  was  very  much  pleased,  too,  to  find  that  his  robin  was 
safe.  He  took  the  cage,  and,  carrying  it  away,  set  it  down  at 
a  still  greater  distance  from  the  fire.  The  garden-house  was 
burned  to  the  ground.  Hiram  and  Bruno  waited  there  until  the 
fire  was  almost  out,  and  then  they  went  home.  Hiram  expe- 
rienced a  feeling  of  great  satisfaction  and  pleasure  at  the  thought 

*  See  Frontispiece. 
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"  Hiram,  I  am  giving  Bruno  some  breakfast."  Restitution. 

that  he  had  been  able  to  save  Ralph's  bird.  "  I  should  have  been 
sorry,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  if  he  had  lost  his  bird,  and  I  think, 
too,  that  he  will  be  sorry  now  that  he  let  my  little  Foxy  go." 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  Hiram  concluded  that  he 
would  go  round  into  Ralph's  garden,  and  look  at  the  ruins  of  the 
fire.  He  passed  out  through  the  gate  at  the  bottom  of  his  father's 
garden,  and  then  turned  into  the  path  leading  to  the  other  gate, 
and  there,  to  his  surprise,  he  saw  Ralph  sitting  on  a  stone,  feed- 
ing Bruno  with  a  piece  of  meat.  It  was  a  piece  which  he  had 
saved  from  his  own  breakfast  for  the  purpose.  Bruno  was  eating 
the  meat  with  an  appearance  of  great  satisfaction,  while  Ralph 
sat  by,  patting  him  on  the  head. 

"  Hiram,"  said  Ralph,  as  soon  as  he  saw^  Hiram  coming,  "  I  am 
giving  Bruno  some  breakfast." 

Bruno  looked  up  toward  Hiram  and  wagged  his  tail. 

"  That's  right,"  said  Hiram.     "  He  seems  to  like  it  very  much." 

''  Hiram,"  said  Ralph,  again. 

"What?"  said  Hiram. 

Ralph  hesitated.  He  seemed  to  have  something  on  his  mind, 
and  not  to  know  exactly  how  to  express  it. 

"How  is  the  robin  this  morning?  Did  he  get  stifled  any  by 
the  smoke  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Ralph  ;  "  he  is  as  bright  as  a  lark."  Then,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  he  added,  "  I  am  sorry  I  let  your  Foxy  get  away. 
I  suppose  I  ought  to  pay  you  for  him  ;  and,  if  I  could  get  another 
fox  for  you,  I  would.  I  have  not  got  any  thing  but  just  my  bird. 
I'll  give  you  him." 

To  find  Ralph  taking  this  view  of  the  subject  was  something  so 
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Ralph  proposes  to  get  another  fox  for  Hiram. 

new  and  strange  to  Hiram,  that  at  first  he  did  not  know  what  to 
say. 

*'  No,"  he  rephed,  at  length,  "  I  w^ould  rather  not  take  your 
bird,  though  I  am  very  sorry  that  Foxy  has  got  away.  If  you 
had  only  told  me  that  you  wanted  your  collar,  I  would  have 
taken  it  off,  and  fastened  Foxy  with  something  else." 

Ralph  hung  his  head  and  had  nothing  to  say. 

The  boys  went  soon  after  this  to  look  at  the  bed  of  ashes  and 
embers  that  marked  the  spot  where  the  garden-house  had  stood, 
and  then  they  sauntered  together  slowly  back  into  Hiram's  garden. 
Bruno  followed  them.  He  seemed  to  understand  that  a  great 
change  had  somehow  or  other  taken  place  in  Ralph's  disposition 
of  mind  toward  him,  and  he  was  no  longer  afraid.  The  boys  went 
together  to  the  place  where  Foxy  had  been  confined. 

"  John  Thomas  hunts  foxes  sometimes  with  his  father,"  said 
Ralph.  "  There  are  a  great  many  in  the  woods  back  of  their 
farm.  I  am  going  to  see  if  I  can't  get  him  to  catch  you  another 
young  one.  I  shall  tell  him  I  will  give  him  half  a  dollar  if  he 
will  get  one,  and  that  is  all  the  money  I  have  got." 

Hiram  did  not  reply  to  this  suggestion.  He  did  not  know  exact- 
ly what  to  say.  His  thought  was,  that  no  other  fox  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  found  would  supply  the  place,  in  his  view,  of  the  one  that 
he  had  lost.  He  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  teach  that  one,  and 
to  tame  him,  that  he  had  become  quite  attached  to  him  individual- 
ly, and  he  was  very  sure  that  he  should  never  like  any  other  one 
so  well.  He  did  not,  however,  like  to  say  this  to  Ralph,  for  he 
perceived  that  Ralph  was  very  much  troubled  about  what  he 
had  done,  and  was  quite  anxious  to  make  some  reparation,  and  he 
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Foxy  found.  "  Run  and  get  the  collar." 

thought  that  it  would  trouble  him  still  more  to  learn  that  all  rep- 
aration was  wholly  out  of  his  power. 

"And  if  he  catches  one  for  you,"  continued  Ralph,  "then  I'll 
give  you  the  collar  for  your  own.  I  would  give  it  to  you  now, 
if  it  would  do  you  any  good." 

"  I'll  take  the  chain  oiF,  at  any  rate,"  said  Hiram,  "  and  carry  it 
in,  and  keep  it,  in  case  I  ever  should  have  another  fox." 

So  he  stooped  down,  and  began  to  unhook  the  chain  from  the 
stake  to  which  it  was  fastened.  As  he  did  this,  his  face  w^as 
brought  down  pretty  near  to  the  hole  under  the  wall,  and,  looking 
in  there,  his  attention  was  attracted  to  two  bright,  shining  spots 
there,  that  looked  like  the  eyes  of  an  animal. 

"  Hi — yi,"  said  he,  suddenly,  "  I  verily  beheve  he  is  here  now. 
Run  and  get  the  collar." 

Ralph  took  a  peep,  first,  into  the  hole,  and  then  ran  for  the  col- 
lar. When  he  came  back,  he  found  Hiram  sitting  down  on  the 
grass,  with  the  fox  in  his  arms.  The  truth  was,  that  the  fox  had 
been  treated  so  kindly  since  he  had  been  in  Hiram's  keeping,  and 
he  had  become  so  accustomed  to  his  hole  under  the  wall,  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  go  away.  When  he  found  himself  at  liberty  by 
the  removal  of  the  collar,  he  had  gone  off  a  little  in  the  grass  and 
among  the  bushes,  but,  when  night  came  on,  he  had  returned  as 
usual  to  his  hole ;  and  when  he  heard  the  voices  of  the  bays  at  the 
wall  in  the  morning,  he  supposed  that  Hiram  had  come  to  give 
him  his  breakfast,  and  he  came  accordingly  out  to  the  mouth  of 
his  hole  to  see  if  his  supposition  were  correct.  He  submitted  to 
have  his  collar  put  on  very  readily. 

Thus  there  was  a  general  reconciliation  all  round,  and  Bruno, 
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Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcame  evil  with  good. 


Foxy,  Hiram,  and  Ralph  became,  all  four  of  them,  very  excellent 
friends. 

Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good. 

This  story  reminds  me  of  another  one  relating  to  the  burning  of 
a  small  building  in  the  bottom  of  a  garden,  called  a  tool-house.  I 
will  here  relate  that  story,  and  then  tell  more  about  Bruno.  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  tool-house  took  fire  in  a  very  singular  way. 
Precisely  how  Ralph's  garden-house  took  fire  never  was  known. 
It  was  probably  in  some  w^ay  connected  with  the  matches  w^hich 
Ralph  left  upon  the  floor.  Whether  he  stepped  upon  one  of  them, 
and  thus  ignited  it,  and  left  it  slowly  burning — or  whether  some 
mouse  came  by,  and  set  one  of  them  on  fire  by  gnawing  upon  it 
— or  whether  one  of  the  matches  got  into  a  crack  of  the  floor,  and 
was  then  inflamed  by  getting  pinched  there  by  some  springing  or 
working  of  the  boards,  produced  by  the  gardener's  walking  over 
the  floor  or  wheeling  the  wheelbarrow  in — whether,  in  fine,  the 
mischief  originated  in  either,  of  these  ways,  or  in  some  other 
wholly  unknown,  could  never  be  ascertained. 

At  all  events,  however — and  this  is  the  conclusion  of  the  story — 
the  garden-house  w^as  soon  rebuilt,  and  Ralph  w^as  effectually  cured 
of  his  resentment  and  enmity  by  the  noble  and  magnanimous  spirit 
which  Hiram  and  Bruno  exhibited  in  saving  his  bird. 

Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  tvith  good. 

Three  times  I  have  put  this  precept  in  the  story,  in  order  that 
you  may  be  sure  to  remember  it. 
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Description  of  the  tool-house,  Thomas,  the  gardener. 


THE   BURNING   OF   THE   TOOL-HOUSE. 

When  one  has  committed  a  fault,  to  acknowledge  it  frankly, 
and  to  bear  the  consequences  of  it  one's  self  submissively,  is 
magnanimous  and  noble.  On  the  contrary,  to  resort  to  cun- 
ning tricks  to  conceal  it,  and  especially  to  attempt  to  throw  the 
blame  of  it  upon  others  who  are  innocent,  is  mean  and  contempt- 
ible. 

Once  there  were  two  boys,  named  William  and  John,  who  had 
a  building  for  a  tool-house  and  work-shop  at  the  bottom  of  their 
father's  garden.  It  was  very  similar  in  its  situation  to  the  one 
described  in  the  last  story.  The  building  was  at  a  place  where 
the  land  descended,  so  that  while  it  was  only  one  story  high  on 
the  front  side  toward  the  garden,  it  was  two  stories  high  on  the 
other  side  toward  a  brook,  which  ran  along  near  the  lower  garden 
fence.  The  upper  part  of  the  building  was  the  tool-room.  This 
room  opened  out  upon  one  of  the  alleys  of  the  garden.  The 
lower  part  was  the  shop.  The  door  leading  into  the  shop  was 
behind.  There  was  a  fire-place  in  the  shop,  and  the  chimney 
passed  up,  of  course,  through  the  tool-room ;  but  there  was  no 
fire-place  in  the  tool-room,  for  there  never  was  any  occasion  to 
make  a  fire  there.  The  only  use  of  that  room  was,  that  Thomas, 
the  old  gardener,  used  to  keep  his  spades,  and  rakes,  and  hoes, 
and  other  garden  tools  in  it ;  and  sometimes  of  a  summer  evening, 
when  his  work  was  done,  he  used  to  sit  at  the  door  of  it  and  smoke 
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Sealing  the  packages.  '  The  boys  have  no  candlestick. 

his  pipe.  The  building  was  very  convenient,  though  it  was  small, 
and  old,  and  so  not  of  much  value. 

In  the  winter,  the  boys  were  accustomed  occasionally  to  have  a 
fire  in  the  work-shop  below,  when  they  were  at  work  there.  There 
was  not  much  danger  in  this,  for  the  floor  of  the  room  was  of  stone. 

In  the  summer,  of  course,  they  never  required  a  fire,  except 
when  they  wished  to  use  the  glue.  Then  they  were  accustomed 
to  make  a  small  fire  to  dissolve  the  glue.  One  summer  morning, 
however,  they  wanted  a  candle.  They  had  been  collecting  gar- 
den seeds,  and  they  wished  to  seal  them  up  in  small  packages 
with  sealing-wax.  It  would  have  been  better,  perhaps,  to  have 
tied  the  parcels  up  with  twine  ;  but  the  boys  took  a  fancy  to  using 
sealing-wax,  for  the  sake  of  the  interest  and  pleasure  which  they 
expected  to  find  in  the  work  of  sealing.  So,  just  before  noon, 
when  they  had  got  their  seeds  all  ready,  William  went  up  to  the 
house,  and  his  mother  gave  him  a  long  candle. 

When  William  came  into  the  shop,  John  accosted  him,  saying, 

"  Why,  William  you  have  not  brought  any  candlestick.  What 
shall  we  do  for  a  candlestick  ?" 

"I  forgot  that,"  said  WiUiam. 

"Never  mind,"  said  John;  "we  can  make  one  with  a  block 
and  three  nails." 

There  is  a  way  of  making  a  candlestick  in  a  shop,  which  con- 
sists of  driving  three  nails  into  a  small  block  of  wood,  at  such  a 
distance  apart  as  to  leave  just  space  for  the  end  of  the  candle  be- 
tween them.  If  the  nails  are  driven  into  the  block  in  a  proper 
manner,  and  if  the  heads  of  the  nails  are  not  too  large,  ttiis  con- 
trivance makes  quite  a  good  candlestick. 
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The  two  candlesticks.  The  boys  leave  the  candle  burning. 

Another  way  is  to  take  a  similar  block  of  wood,  and  bore  a  hole 
in  the  top  of  it  just  large  enough  to  receive  the  end  of  the  candle, 
and  just  deep  enough  to  hold  it  firmly. 

William  proposed  that  they  should  make  the  candlestick  by 
boring  a  hole,  but  John  thought  it  was  best  to  do  it  by  means  of 
nails. 

So  they  concluded  to  make  two.  John  was  to  make  one  with 
nails,  and  William  one  with  the  borer.  So  they  both  began  to 
look  about  among  the  shavings  under  the  bench  for  blocks,  and 
when  they  found  two  that  seemed  to  answ^er  their  purpose,  Wil- 
liam went  to  a  drawer,  and  selected  a  borer  of  the  proper  size, 
while  John  began  to  choose  nails  with  small  heads  out  of  a  nail- 
box  which  was  upon  the  bench  for  his  operation. 

In  due  time  the  candlesticks  were  both  finished.  The  one 
which  William  had  made  w^as  really  the  best  ;  but  John  insisted 
that  the  one  which  he  had  made  was  the  best,  and  so  William, 
who  was  a  very  good-natured  boy,  gave  up  the  point.  The  can- 
dle was  put  into  John's  candlestick,  and  William  put  his  away 
upon  a  shelf,  to  be  used,  perhaps,  on  some  future  occasion.  The 
boys  then  lighted  the  candle  by  means  of  a  match,  and  put  it  on^ 
the  end  of  the  work-bench  where  they  were  going  to  do  the  work 
of  putting  up  their  seeds. 

It  was  now,  however,  about  noon,  which  was  the  hour  for  the 
boys  to  go  home  to  dinner.  They  arranged  their  seeds  a  little  upon 
the  bench,  but  did  not  have  time  to  begin  to  seal  them  up  before 
they  heard  the  dinner-bell  ring.  They  then  left  their  work,  and 
went  up  to  the  house.  Unfortunately,  they  left  the  candle  burn- 
ing.    As  it  was  bright  daylight,  and  especially  as  the  sun  shone 
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The  matting.  The  pipe.  Fire  I  fire  ! 

in  near  where  the  candle  stood,  the  flame  was  very  faint  to  the 
view^ ;  in  fact,  it  was  almost  entirely  invisible,  and  the  boys,  when 
they  looked  around  the  shop  just  before  they  left  it,  did  not  observe 
it  at  all. 

After  dinner,  the  boys  concluded  that  they  would  go  a  fishing 
that  afternoon,  and  not  finish  putting  up  their  seeds  until  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

While  they  were  gone,  the  candle  was  burning  all  the  time, 
the  flame  gradually  descending  as  the  combustioji  went  on,  until, 
about  tea-time,  it  reached  the  block  of  wood.  It  did  not  set  the 
wood  on  fire,  but  the  wick  fell  over,  when  the  flame  reached  the 
wood,  and  communicated  the  fire  to  a  roll  of  matting  which  lay 
upon  the  bench  behind  it.  The  matting  had  been  used  to  wrap 
up  plants  in,  and  was  damp  ;  so  it  burned  very  slowly.  About 
this  time,  Thomas,  the  old  gardener,  came  and  sat  down  in  the 
doorway  of  the  tool-house  above,  smoking  his  pipe.  He  did  not 
know,  however,  what  mischief  was  brewing  in  the  room  below ; 
and  so,  when  it  began  to  grow  dark,  he  knocked  the  ashes  out  of 
his  pipe  upon  the  ground  of  the  garden,  shut  the  tool-room  door, 
and  went  home. 

That  night,  about  midnight,  the  boys  were  suddenly  awakened 
and  dreadfully  terrified  by  a  cry  of  fire,  and,  on  opening  their  eyes, 
they  perceived  a  strong  light  gleaming  into  the  windows  of  their 
bed-room.  They  sprang  up,  and  saw  that  the  tool-house  was  all 
on  fire.  The  people  of  the  house  dressed  themselves  as  quick  as 
possible,  and  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  some  of  the  neighbors  came 
too.  It  w^as,  how^ever,  too  late  to  extinguish  the  fire.  The  build- 
ing* and  all  the  tools  which  it  contained,  both  in  the  tool-room  and 
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What  was  the  origin  of  the  fire  1  A  conversation. 

in  the  shop,  and  all  the  seeds  that  the  boys  had  collected  were  en- 
tirely consumed. 

Nobody  could  imagine  how  the  building  took  fire.  Some  said 
it  must  have  been  set  on  fire  by  malicious  persons.  Others  thought 
that  old  Thomas  must  have  been  unconsciously  the  author  of  the 
mischief,  with  his  pipe.  Nothing  certain,  however,  could  be  ascer- 
tained at  that  time,  and  so  the  company  separated,  determining  to 
have  the  matter  more  fully  investigated  the  following  morning. 

William  and  John,  who  had  dressed  themselves  when  the  alarm 
was  first  given,  and  had  gone  to  the  fire,  now  went  back  to  their 
room,  and  went  to  bed  again. 

After  they  had  been  in  bed  some  time,  and  each  thought  that 
the  other  must  be  asleep,  William  said  to  John, 

"  John !" 

"What?"  said  John. 

"  Are  you  asleep  ?"  asked  William. 

"  No,"  said  John. 

"  I  will  tell  you  how  I  think  the  tool-house  got  on  fire,"  said 
William. 

"  How  ?"  asked  John. 

"Why,  I  beheve  we  left  our  candle  burning  there,"  rephed 
William. 

"  Yes,"  said  John,  "I  thought  of  that  myself. 

Here  there  was  a  little  pause. 

Presently  John  said, 

"  I  don't  suppose  that  they  will  know  that  our  candle  set  it  on 
fire." 

"  No,"  said  William,  "  unless  we  tell  them." 
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The  conversation  continued.  The  boys  hesitate. 

"  They  will  suppose,  I  expect,"  added  John,  "that  Thomas  set 
it  on  fire  with  his  pipe." 

"Yes,"  said  William,  "perhaps  they  will." 

Here  there  was  another  pause. 

"  Unless,"  continued  John,  after  reflecting  on  the  subject  a  little 
while  in  silence,  "  unless  mother  should  remember  that  she  gave 
us  the  candle,  and  ask  us  about  it." 

"We  could  say,"  he  added  again,  "  that  we  did  not  go  into  the 
shop  any  time  in  the  afternoon  or  evening.     That  would  be  true." 

"Yes,"  said  William.  "We  did  not  go  into  it  at  all  after  we 
went  home  to  dinner." 

The  boys  remained  silent  a  few  minutes  after  this,  when  John, 
who  felt  still  quite  uneasy  in  mind  on  the  subject,  said  again, 

"  I  expect  that  father  would  be  very  much  displeased  with  us 
if  he  knew  that  we  set  the  tool-house  on  fire,  for  it  has  burned  up 
all  his  tools." 

"Yes,"  said  William. 

"And  I  suppose  he  would  punish  us  in  some  way  or  other," 
added  John.  >^ 

"Yes,"  said  Wilham,  "  I  think  it  very  likely  that  he  would." 

"  But  then,  John,"  continued  Wilham,  "  I  don't  think  it  would 
be  right  to  let  Thomas  bear  the  blame  of  setting  the  tool-house  on 
fire,  when  we  are  the  ones  that  did  it." 

John  was  silent. 

"  I  think  we  had  better  go  and  tell  father  all  about  it  the  first 
thing  to-morrow  morning." 

"We  shall  get  punished  if  we  do,"  said  John. 

"Well,"  said  William,  "  I  don't  care.     I  had  rather  be  punished 
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than  try  to  keep  it  secret.  If  we  try  to  keep  it  secret,  and  let 
Thomas  bear  the  blame,  we  shall  be  miserable  about  it  for  a  long 
time,  and  feel  guilty  or  ashamed  whenever  we  meet  father  or 
Thomas.     I  had  rather  be  punished  at  once  and  have  it  done  with." 

"Well,"  said  John,  "let  us  tell  father.  We  will  tell  him  the 
first  thing  to-morrow  morning." 

The  affair  being  thus  arranged,  the  boys  ceased  talking  about 
it,  and  shut  up  their  eyes  to  go  to  sleep.  After  a  few  minutes, 
however,  William  spoke  to  his  brother  again. 

"  John,"  said  he,  "  I  think  I  could  go  to  sleep  better  if  I  should 
go  and  tell  father  now  all  about  it.  I  don't  suppose  that  he  is 
asleep  yet." 

"Well,"  said  John,  "go  and  tell  him." 

So  William  got  up  out  of  his  bed,  and  went  to  the  door  of  his 
father's  room.  He  knocked  at  the  door,  and  his  father  said 
"  Come  in."  William  opened  the  door.  His  father  was  in  bed, 
and  there  was  no  light  in  the  room,  except  a  dim  night-lamp  that 
was  burning  on  a  table. 

"  Father,"  said  WiUiam,  "  I  came  to  tell  you  that  I  suppose  I 
know  how  our  tool-house  caught  on  fire." 

"  How  was  it  ?"  asked  his  father. 

"Why,  John  and  I  had  a  candle  there  before  dinner,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  left  it  burning ;  and  so  I  suppose  that,  when  it  burned 
down,  it  set  the  bench  on  fire." 

"  That  could  not  have  been  the  way,"  said  his  father,  "  for, 
when  it  got  down  to  the  candlestick,  it  would  go  out." 

"  But  there  was  not  any  candlestick,"  said  William,  "  only  a 
wooden  one,  which  we  made  out  of  a  block  and  three  nails." 
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The  boys  get  up  early  to  explain  the  accident  to  Thomas. 

"  Oh !  that  was  the  way,  was  it  ?"  said  his  father.     "  Indeed  !" 

Here  there  w^as  a  short  pause.  Wilham  waitei  to  hear  what 
his  father  would  say  next. 

" Well,  William,"  said  his  father,  at  length,  "you  are  a  very 
good  boy  to  come  and  tell  me.  Now  go  back  to  your  bed,  and  go 
to  sleep.     We  will  see  all  about  it  in  the  morning." 

So  William  went  out ;  but,  just  as  he  was  shutting  the  door,  his 
father  called  to  him  again. 

"Wilham!"  said  he. 

"What,  sir?"  said  William. 

"  Get  up  as  early  as  you  can  to-morrow  morning,  and  go  to 
Thomas's,  and  tell  him  how  it  was.  He  thinks  that  he  must  have 
set  the  tool-house  on  fire,  and  he  is  quite  troubled  about  it." 

"Yes,  sir,  I  will,"  said  Wilham. 

Then  he  went  back  to  his  room,  and  reported  to  John  what  he 
had  done,  and  what  his  father  had  said.  The  boys  w^ere  both  very 
much  relieved  in  mind  from  having  made  their  confession. 

"  I  am  very  glad  I  told  him,"  said  William  ;  "  and  now  I  only 
wish  I  could  tell  Thomas  about  it  without  waiting  till  morning." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  John. 

"  But  we  can't,"  said  William,  "  so  now  we  will  go  to  sleep. 
But  we  will  get  up,  and  go  to  his  house  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning." 

This  the  boys  did.  Thomas's  mind  was  very  much  relieved 
when  he  heard  their  story.  He  went  directly  into  the  house  to 
tell  his  wife,  who,  as  well  as  himself,  had  been  very  anxious  about 
the  origin  of  the  fire.  When  he  came  out,  he  told  the  boys  that 
he  was  very  much  obliged  to  them  for  coming  to  tell  him  about  it 
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SO  early.  "  In  fact,"  said  he,  "  I  think  it  is  very  generous  and  no- 
ble in  you  to  take  the  blame  of  the  fire  upon  yourselves,  instead 
of  letting  it  rest  upon  innocent  people.  There  are  very  few  boys 
that  would  have  done  so." 

William  and  John  were  fortunately  disappointed  in  their  expec- 
tations that  they  would  have  to  suffer  some  punishment  for  their 
fault.  In  fact,  they  were  not  even  reproved.  They  told  their  fa- 
ther all  about  it  at  breakfast,  and  he  said  that,  though  it  certainly 
w^as  not  a  prudent  thing  for  boys  to  trust  themselves  w4th  a  wood- 
en candlestick  in  a  shop  full  of  wood  and  shavings,  still  he  did  not 
think  that  they  deserved  any  particular  censure  for  having  made 
one.  "  The  whole  thing  was  one  of  those  accidents  which  will 
sometimes  occur,"  said  he,  "  and  you  need  not  think  any  thing 
more  about  it.  I  will  have  a  new  tool-house  and  shop  built  pret- 
ty soon,  and  will  make  it  better  than  the  old  one  w^as.  And  now, 
after  breakfast,  you  may  go  down  and  rake  over  the  ashes,  and  see 
if  you  can  rake  out  any  of  the  remains  of  the  garden  tools." 

It  would  have  been  better  for  the  story  if  it  had  happened  that 
the  boys,  in  setting  fire  to  the  tool-house,  had  really  been  guilty 
of  some  serious  fault,  for  which  they  were  afterward  to  be  punish- 
ed ;  for  the  nobleness  and  magnanimity  w  hich  are  displayed  in  con- 
fessing a  fault,  are  so  much  the  greater  when  the  person  confess- 
ing occasions  himself  suflfering  by  it. 
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WILLING    TO  LEARN. 

Bruno  had  one  excellent  quality,  which  made  him  a  special 
favorite  with  the  several  boys  that  owned  him  at  different  times. 
He  was  loilling  to  learn. 

When  you  are  attempting  to  teach  a  dog  any  new  art  or  accom- 
plishment, it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  him  willing  to  learn.  It  is 
the  same,  in  fact,  if  it  is  a  girl  or  a  boy  that  is  the  pupil.  Some- 
times, however,  when  you  are  attempting  to  teach  a  dog,  he  shows 
very  plainly  all  the  time  that  he  does  not  wish  to  learn.  If  you 
have  got  him  harnessed  into  a  little  carriage,  and  wish  to  teach 
him  to  draw",  he  will  stop  and  seem  very  unwilling  to  proceed,  and, 
perhaps,  sit  right  down  upon  the  ground  ;  or,  if  he  has  any  chance 
to  do  so,  he  wall  run  off  and  hide  in  the  bushes,  or,  if  it  is  in  the 
house  that  you  are  teaching  him,  in  a  corner  of  the  room  or  under 
the  table.  I  was  taking  a  walk  once  on  the  margin  of  a  stream, 
and  I  met  some  boys  who  were  attempting  to  teach  their  dog  to 
dive  into  the  w^ater  after  sticks  and  such  things,  and  the  dog  was 
so  unwilling  to  make  the  attempt,  that  they  were  obliged  every 
time  to  take  him  up  and  throw  him  in. 

I  have  known  children  to  behave  just  in  this  w^ay  in  learning  to 
read  or  to  write.  They  come  to  the  work  reluctantly,  and  get 
away  from  it  as  often  and  as  quick  as  they  can.  But  it  was  not  so 
with  Bruno.  He  was  glad  to  learn  any  thing  that  the  boys  were 
willing  to  teach  him.     A  boy  at  one  time  took  it  into  his  head 
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to  teach  him  to  walk  up  a  flight  of  steps  backward,  and  although 
Bruno  could  not  conceive  what  possible  advantage  it  could  ever 
be  to  him  to  learn  such  an  accomplishment  as  that,  still  he  went 
to  work  resolutely  to  learn  it,  and  though  at  first  he  found  it  very 
difiicult  to  do,  he  soon  succeeded  in  going  up  very  well. 

If  any  boy  who  reads  this  book  should  make  the  attempt  to 
teach  his  dog  to  go  up  steps  backward,  and  should  find  the  dog 
unwilling  to  learn,  he  will  know  at  once  how  hard  it  is  for  his 
teacher  to  teach  him  to  write  or  to  calculate,  when  he  takes  no  in- 
terest in  the  work  himself.  If  he  then  imagines  that  his  dog  were 
as  desirous  of  learning  to  go  up  the  steps  backward  as  he  is  to 
teach  him,  and  were  willing  to  try,  and  thinks  how  easy  it  would 
be  in  that  case  to  accomplish  the  object,  he  will  see  how  much  his 
own  progress  in  study  would  be  promoted  by  his  being  cordially 
interested  himself  in  what  he  is  doing. 

I  am  always  surprised  when  I  find  a  dog  that  is  willing  to  learn, 
and  am  still  more  surprised  when  I  find  a  child  that  is  not  willing. 
A  dog  learns  for  the  benefit  of  his  master,  a  child  learns  for  his 
own  benefit.  I  knew  a  dog  who  was  taught  to  go  to  market. 
His  master  would  put  the  money  and  a  memorandum  of  the  things 
that  were  to  be  bought  in  the  basket,  and  the  dog  would  then  carry 
the  basket  to  market  by  the  handle,  which  he  held  in  his  mouth. 
Then  the  market-man  would  take  out  the  money  and  the  memo- 
randum, and  w^ould  put  in  the  things  that  were  wanted,  and  the 
dog  would  carry  them  home.  Now  this  was  of  no  advantage 
to  the  dog,  except  from  the  honorable  satisfaction  which  he  de- 
rived from  it  in  the  thought  that  he  was  usefully  employed,  and 
that  he  was  considered  worthy  to  sustain  important  trusts  and  re- 
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sponsibilities.  So  far  as  his  own  ease  and  comfort  was  concerned, 
it  w^ould  have  been  better  for  him  never  to  have  learned  such  an 
art,  and  then,  instead  of  carrying  a  heavy  basket  to  and  fro  along 
the  street,  he  could  have  spent  his  time  in  basking  in  the  sun,  or 
playing  about  with  other  dogs.  There  is  no  necessity  for  a  dog 
to  learn  any  thing  for  his  own  advantage.  Nature  teaches  him 
every  thing  that  he  requires  for  himself  He  has  to  study  and 
learn  only  for  the  benefit  of  his  master. 

It  is  very  different  from  this  with  a  child.  When  a  child  is  in 
his  earliest  infancy,  he  is  the  most  ignorant  and  helpless  being  im- 
aginable. He  can  not  speak  ;  he  can  not  walk  ;  he  can  not  stand ; 
he  can  not  even  creep  along  the  floor.  Then,  besides,  he  knows 
nothing.  He  does  not  know  any  of  the  persons  around  him ;  he 
does  not  know  the  light ;  he  is  bewildered,  and  filled  with  a  stupid 
kind  of  wonder  w^hen  he  looks  at  it ;  he  does  not  know  how  to 
open  and  shut  his  hand,  or  to  take  hold  of  any  thing ;  and  long 
after  this,  when  he  begins  to  learn  how  to  take  hold  of  things,  he 
is  so  ignorant  and  foolish,  that  he  is  as  ready  to  take  hold  of  a 
burning  candle  as  any  thing  else. 

Of  course,  to  fit  such  a  child  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  man  in 
such  a  busy  world  as  this,  he  has  a  great  many  things  to  learn. 
And  w^hat  is  to  be  particularly  noticed  is,  that  he  must  learn  ev- 
ery thing  himself.  His  parents  can  not  learn  for  him.  His  pa- 
rents can  teach  him — that  is,  they  can  show  him  how  to  learn — but 
they  can  not  learn  for  him.  When  they  show^  him  how  to  learn, 
if  he  will  not  learn,  and  if  they  can  not  contrive  any  means  to  make 
him,  there  is  an  end  of  it.  They  can  do  no  more.  He  must  re- 
main ignorant. 
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Here  is  a  picture  of  a  child  that  is  wilhng  to  learn.  His  name 
is  Josey.  His  parents  are  teaching  him  to  walk.  He  is  just  old 
enough  to  learn  to  walk,  and  you  see  by  his  countenance,  although 
it  is  turned  somewhat  away  from  us,  that  he  is  pleased  with  the 
opportunity.  He  is  glad  that  he  is  going  to  learn  to  walk,  and 
that  his  parents  are  going  to  teach  him.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
he  feels  gj^ateful  to  his  father  and  mother  for  being  willing  to  take 
so  much  pains  to  teach  him,  for  he  is  not  old  enough  for  that. 
But  he  is  glad,  at  any  rate,  and  he  is  willing  to  try. 


His  mother  is  helping  him  to  begin,  and  his  father  is  encoura- 
ging him  to  step  along — holding  out  his  hand,  so  that  Josey  may 
take  hold  of  it  as  soon  as  he  gets  near  enough,  and  thus  save  him- 
self from  falhng.  Since  Josey  is  willing  to  learn,  it  gives  his  fa- 
ther and  mother  great  pleasure  to  teach  him.  Thus  all  three  are 
happy  together. 

Sometimes  a  child,  w^hen  his  father  and  mother  wish  to  teach 
him  to  walk,  is  not  willing  to  learn.     He  will  not  try.     He  sits 
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down  at  once  upon  the  ground,  and  will  not  make  any  effort,  like 
the  dog  who  does  not  wish  to  learn  to  draw.  So  far  as  learning 
to  walk  is  concerned,  this  is  of  no  great  consequence,  for,  as  his 
strength  increases,  he  will  at  last  learn  to  walk  himself,  without 
any  particular  teaching. 

There  are  a  great  many  things,  however,  which  it  is  very  im- 
portant for  children  to  know,  that  they  never  w^ould  learn  of  them- 
selves. These  they  must  be  taught,  and  taught  very  patiently  and 
carefully.  Reading  is  one  of  those  things,  and  writing  is  another. 
Then  there  is  arithmetic,  ^nd  all  the  other  studies  taught  in 
schools.  Some  children  are  sensible  enough  to  see  how  import- 
ant it  is  that  they  should  learn  all  these  things,  and  are  not  only 
willing,  but  are  glad  to  be  taught  them.  Like  Josey,  they  are 
pleased,  and  they  try  to  learn.  Others  are  unwilling  to  learn. 
They  are  sullen  and  ill-humored  about  it.  They  will  not  make 
any  cordial  and  earnest  efforts.  The  consequence  is,  that  they 
learn  very  little.  But  then,  when  they  grow  up,  and  find  out  how 
much  more  other  people  know  and  can  do  than  they,  they  bitterly 
regret  their  folly. 

Some  children,  instead  of  being  unwilling  to  learn  what  their 
parents  desire  to  teach  them,  are  so  eager  to  learn,  that  they  in- 
geniously contrive  ways  and  means  to  teach  themselves.  I  once 
knew  a  boy,  whose  parents  were  poor,  so  that  they  could  not  af- 
ford to  send  him  to  school,  and  he  went  as  an  apprentice  to  learn 
the  trade  of  shoemaking.  He  knew  how  important  it  was  to  study 
arithmetic,  but  he  had  no  one  to  teach  him,  and,  besides  that,  he 
had  no  book,  and  no  slate  and  pencil.  He,  however,  contrived  to 
borrow  an  arithmetic  book,  and  then  he  procured  a  large  shin- 
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gle*  and  a  piece  of  chalk,  to  serve  for  slate  and  pencil.  Thus  pro- 
vided, he  went  to  work  by  himself  in  the  evenings,  ciphering  in 
the  chimney-corner  by  the  light  of  the  kitchen  fire.  Of  course  he 
met  with  great  difficulties,  but  he  persevered,  and  by  industry  and 
patience,  and  by  such  occasional  help  as  he  could  obtain  from  the 
persons  around  him,  he  succeeded,  and  went  regularly  through 
the  book.  That  boy  afterward,  when  he  grew  up,  became  a  sen- 
ator. 

Some  things  are  very  difficult  to  learn,  and  children  are  very 
often  displeased  because  their  parents  and  teachers  insist  on 
teaching  them  such  difficult  things.  But  the  reason  is,  that  the 
things  that  are  most  difficult  to  learn  are  usually  those  that  are 
most  valuable  to  know. 

Once  I  was  in  the  country,  and  I  had  occasion  to  go  into  a  law- 
yer's office  to  get  the  lawyer  to  make  a  writing  for  me  about  the 
sale  of  a  piece  of  land.  It  took  the  lawyer  about  half  an  hour  to 
make  the  wTiting.  When  it  was  finished,  and  I  asked  him  how 
much  I  was  to  pay,  he  said  one  dollar.  I  expected  that  it  would 
have  been  much  more  than  that.  It  was  worth  a  great  deal  more 
than  that  to  me.     So  I  paid  him  the  dollar,  and  went  out. 

At  the  door  was  a  laborer  sawing  wood.  He  had  been  sawing 
there  all  the  time  that  I  had  been  in  the  lawyer's  office.  I  asked 
him  how  long  he  had  to  saw  wood  to  earn  a  dollar. 

"  All  day,"  said  he.     "  I  get  just  a  dollar  a  day." 

Now  some  persons  might  think  it  strange,  that  while  the  law- 

*  A  shingle  is  a  broad  and  thin  piece  of  wood,  formed  like  a  slate,  and  used  for 
covering  roofs.  The  word  is  explained  here,  because,  in  some  places  where  this 
book  will  go,  shingles  are  not  used. 
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yer,  sitting  quietly  in  his  office  by  a  pleasant  fire,  and  doing  such 
easy  work  as  writing,  could  earn  a  dollar  in  half  an  hour,  that  the 
laborer  should  have  to  work  all  day  to  earn  the  same  sum.  But 
the  explanation  of  it  is,  that  while  the  lawyer's  work  is  very  easy 
to  do  after  you  have  learned  how  to  do  it,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
learn.  It  takes  a  great  many  years  of  long  and  patient  study  to 
become  a  good  lawyer,  so  as  to  make  writings  correctly.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  very  easy  to  learn  to  saw  wood.  Any  body  that 
has  strength  enough  to  saw  wood  can  learn  to  do  it  very  well  in 
two  or  three  days.  Thus  the  things  that  are  the  most  difficult  to 
learn  are,  of  course,  best  paid  for  when  they  are  learned  ;  and  pa- 
rents wish  to  provide  for  their  children  the  means  of  living  easily 
and  comfortably  in  future  life,  by  teaching  them,  while  they  are 
young,  a  great  many  difficult  things.  The  foolish  children,  how- 
ever, are  often  ill-humored  and  sullen,  and  will  not  learn  them. 
They  would  rather  go  and  play. 

It  is  very  excusable  in  a  dog  to  evince  this  reluctance  to  be 
taught,  but  it  is  wholly  inexcusable  in  a  child. 


PANSITA. 

This  is  a  true  story  of  a  dog  named  Pansita.  They  commonly 
called  her  Pannie. 

Pansita  was  a  prairie-dog.  These  prairie-dogs  are  wild.  They 
live  in  Mexico.  They  burrow  in  the  ground,  and  it  is  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  catch  them.     They  are  small,  but  very  beautiful. 

Pansita  belonged  to  an  Indian  girl  on  the  western  coast  of  Mex- 
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ico.  An  American,  who  came  into  that  country  from  Lima,  which 
is  a  city  in  Peru,  saw  Pansita. 

"What  a  pretty  dog  !"  said  he.  "  How  I  should  like  her  for  a 
present  to  the  American  minister's  wife  in  Lima." 

So  he  went  to  the  Indian  girl,  and  tried  to  buy  the  dog,  but  the 
girl  would  not  sell  her.  She  liked  her  dog  better  than  any  money 
that  he  could  give  her. 

Then  the  gentleman  took  some  gold  pieces  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  showed  them  to  the  mother  of  the  girl. 

"  See,"  said  he ;  "I  will  give  you  all  these  gold  pieces  if  you  will 
sell  me  Pansita." 

The  Indian  woman  counted  over  the  gold  as  the  gentleman  held 
it  in  his  hand,  and  found  that  it  made  eighteen  dollars.  She  said 
that  the  girl  should  sell  Pansita  for  that  money.  So  she  took  the 
dog  out  of  the  girl's  arms,  and  gave  it  to  the  gentleman.  The  poor 
girl  burst  into  a  loud  cry  of  grief  and  alarm  at  the  thought  of  los- 
ing her  dog.  She  threw  the  pieces  of  gold  which  her  mother  had 
put  into  her  hand  down  upon  the  ground,  and  screamed  to  the 
stranger  to  bring  back  her  dog. 

But  he  would  not  hear.  He  put  the  dog  in  his  pocket,  and  ran 
away  as  fast  as  he  could  run,  till  he  got  to  his  boat,  and  the  sailors 
rowed  him  away. 

He  took  the  dog  in  a  ship,  and  carried  her  to  Peru.  When 
he  landed,  he  wished  to  send  her  up  to  Lima.  So  he  put  her  in  a 
box.  He  had  made  openings  in  the  box,  so  that  little  Pannie 
might  breathe  on  the  way.  He  gave  the  box  to  a  friend  of  his 
who  was  going  to  Lima,  and  asked  him  to  deliver  it  to  the  Amer- 
ican minister. 
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A  pretended  chronometer.  The  beauty  of  the  dog.  The  lady  is  much  pleased. 

He  was  afraid  that  the  gentleman  would  not  take  good  care  of 
the  box  if  he  knew  that  there  was  only  a  dog  inside,  so  he  pre^ 
tended  that  it  was  a  chronometer,  and  he  marked  it,  "  This  side 
up,  with  care  J'' 

A  chronometer  is  a  sort  of  large  watch  used  at  sea.  It  is  a 
very  exact  and  a  very  costly  instrument. 

He  gave  the  box  to  his  friend,  and  said,  "Will  you  be  kind 
enough,  sir,  to  take  this  chronometer  in  your  lap,  and  carry  it  to 
Lima,  and  give  it  to  the  American  minister  there  ?" 

The  gentleman  said  that  he  would,  and  he  took  the  box  in  his 
lap,  and  carried  it  with  great  care. 

Before  long,  however,  Pansita,  not  having  quite  air  enough  to 
breathe  inside  the  box,  put  her  nose  out  through  one  of  the  open- 
ings. 

"  Ah !"  said  the  gentleman,  "  this  is  something  strange.  I  never 
knew  a  ship's  chronometer  to  have  a  nose  before." 

Thus  he  discovered  that  it  w^as  a  dog,  and  not  a  chronometer 
that  he  was  carrying. 

He,  however,  continued  to  carry  the  box  very  carefully,  and 
when  he  arrived  at  Lima  he  delivered  it  safely  to  the  minister,  and 
the  minister  gave  it  to  his  wife. 

The  lady  was  very  much  pleased  to  see  such  a  beautiful  dog. 
Its  form  was  graceful,  its  eyes  full  of  meaning,  and  its  fur  was 
like  brown  silk,  very  soft,  and  smooth,  and  glossy. 

By-and-by  a  revolution  broke  out  in  Lima,  and  there  was  great 
confusion  and  violence  in  the  streets.  The  Americans  that  were 
there  flocked  to  the  house  of  the  minister  for  protection.  The 
house  was  a  sort  of  castle.     It  had  a  court  in  the  centre,  and  great 
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iron  gates  across  the  passage-way  that  formed  the  entrance.  The 
minister  brought  soldiers  from  the  ships  to  guard  his  castle,  and 
shut  the  gates  to  keep  the  people  that  were  fighting  in  the  streets 
from  getting  in.  He  hoisted  the  American  flag,  too,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  the  battlements.  The  Americans  that  had  fled  there  for 
safety  were  all  within  the  walls,  greatly  alarmed.* 

Pansita,  wondering  what  all  the  noise  and  confusion  in  the 
streets  could  mean,  concluded  that  she  would  go  out  and  see. 
So,  watching  her  opportunity,  she  slipped  through  among  the  sol- 
diers to  the  passage-way,  and  thence  out  between  the  bars  of  the 
great  iron  gates.  The  lady,  when  she  found  that  Pansita  had 
gone  out,  was  greatly  alarmed. 

"  She  will  be  killed  !"  said  she.  "  She  will  be  killed  !  What 
can  I  do  to  save  her  ?     She  will  certainly  be  killed  !" 

But  nothing  could  be  done  to  save  Pansita ;  for  if  they  had 
opened  the  gates  to  go  out  and  find  her,  the  people  that  w^ere 
fighting  in  the  streets  would  have  perhaps  rushed  in,  and  then 
they  would  all  have  been  killed. 

So  they  had  to  wait  till  the  fighting  was  over,  and  then  they 
went  out  to  look  for  Pansita.  To  their  great  joy,  they  found  her 
safe  in  a  house  round  the  corner. 

After  a  time,  the  minister  and  his  wife  returned  to  America, 
and  they  brought  Pansita  with  them.  They  had  a  house  on  the 
North  River,  and  Pansita  hved  with  them  there  many  years  in 
great  splendor  and  happiness. 

*  Such  a  minister  as  this  is  a  high  pubUc  officer  of  government,  who  resides  at  a 
foreign  capital  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  the  business  of  his  own  country  there, 
and  of  protecting  the  citizens  in  case  of  danger. 
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Pannie's  bed.  Mistakes.  Pannie's  death  and  burial. 

The  lady  made  a  bed  for  Pannie  in  a  basket,  with  nice  and  well- 
made  bed-clothes  to  cover  her  w^hen  she  was  asleep.  Pannie 
would  get  into  this  bed  at  night,  but  she  would  always  scratch 
upon  it  with  her  claws  before  she  lay  down.  This  was  her  in- 
stinct. 

She  was  accustomed  in  her  youth,  w^hen  she  was  burrowing  in 
the  ground  in  the  prairies  in  Mexico,  to  make  the  place  soft  where 
she  was  going  to  lie  dow^n  by  scratching  up  the  earth  with  her 
paws,  and  she  continued  the  practice  now,  though,  of  course,  this 
was  not  a  proper  way  to  beat  up  a  bed  of  feathers. 

Pannie  was  a  great  favorite  with  all  who  knew  her.  She  was 
affectionate  in  her  disposition,  and  mild  and  gentle  in  her  demean- 
or,; and,  as  is  usually  ,the  case  with  those  who  possess  such  a  char- 
acter, she  made  a  great  many  friends  and  no  enemies. 

By-and-by  Pannie  grew  old  and  infirm.  She  became  deaf  and 
blind,  and  sometimes,  when  the  time  came  for  her  to  go  to  bed  at 
night,  she  would  make  a  mistake,  and  get  into  the  wrong  basket 
— a  basket  that  belonged  to  another  dog.  This  would  make  Looly, 
the  dog  that  the  basket  belonged  to,  very  angry.  Looly  would 
run  about  the  basket,  and  whine  and  moan  until  Pansita  was 
taken  out  and  put  into  her  own  place. 

At  last  Pansita  died.  They  put  her  body  in  a  little  leaden  cof- 
fin, and  buried  it  in  a  very  pleasant  place  between  two  trees. 

This  is  a  true  story. 
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THE   DOG'S   PETITION. 

One  day,  about  the  middle  of  the  quarter,  m  a  certain  school, 
what  the  boys  called  Letter-day  came.  Letter-day  was  a  day  in 
which  all  the  boys  in  the  school  were  employed  in  writing  letters. 

Each  boy,  on  these  occasions,  selected  some  absent  friend  or 
acquaintance,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  him.  The  letters  were  writ- 
ten first  on  a  slate,  and  then,  after  being  carefully  corrected,  were 
copied  neatly  on  sheets  of  paper  and  sent.  The  writing  of  these 
letters  was  thus  made  a  regular  exercise  of  the  school.  It  was, 
in  fact,  an  exercise  in  composition. 

A  boy  named  Erskine,  after  taking  out  his  slate,  and  writing  the 
date  upon  the  top  of  it,  asked  the  teacher  whom  he  thought  it 
would  be  best  for  him  to  write  to. 

"  How  would  you  like  to  write  to  your  aunt  ?"  asked  the  teacher. 

"Why,  pretty  well,"  said  Erskine,  rather  doubtfully. 

"  I  think  it  would  be  doing  good  to  write  to  her,"  said  the 
teacher.  "  It  will  please  her  very  much  to  have  a  letter  from 
you." 

"  Then  I  will,"  said  Erskine.  "  On  the  whole,  I  should  like  to 
write  to  her  very  much." 

So  Erskine  wrote  the  letter,  and,  when  it  had  been  corrected 
and  copied,  it  was  sent. 

This  is  the  letter.  It  gives  an  account  of  a  petition  offered  by 
a  dog  to  his  master,  begging  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  the  boys 
of  the  school  on  an  excursion : 
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Erskine's  letter.  The  dog's  petition.  Account  of  an  excursion. 

August  2,  1853. 

Dear  Aunt, — I  hope  you  have  been  well  since  I  have  heard 
from  you. 

We  took  an  excursion  up  to  Orange  Pond,  and  stayed  all  day. 
In  the  morning  it  was  very  misty,  but  in  about  an  hour  it  cleared 
up,  and  the  sun  came  out.  Charles  and  Stephen  went  over  to 
Mr.  Wingate's  to  get  a  stage,  and  a  lumber-wagon,  and  a  carriage. 
There  were  two  horses  in  the  stage,  and  an  old  gray  one  in  the 
lumber-wagon.  Wright  and  I  went  down  to  get  William  Harmer, 
a  new  scholar,  to  come  up  here  before  we  started.  At  last  we  all 
were  ready,  Crusoe  and  all.  The  teacher  bought  a  little  dog  in 
the  vacation,  and  named  him  Crusoe.  One  of  the  boys  WTote  a 
letter,  and  tied  it  about  Crusoe's  neck,  and  this  was  it  : 

My  very  dear  Master, — Can  I  go  with  the  boys  to-day  on 
the  excursion  ?     I  will  be  very  good,  and  not  bark  or  bite.     I  wish 
to  go  very  much  indeed,  and  I  hope  you  will  let  me. 
From  your  affectionate  dog, 

Bow-wow-wow. 

Soon  we  started.  It  was  very  cool  when  we  left  home,  but 
when  we  got  out  on  the  hills  it  was  very  hot.  The  teacher  let 
us  get  out  once  and  get  some  berries.  After  a  ride  of  about  nine 
miles,  we  got  out,  and  found  it  a  very  cool  place.  The  public 
house  was  very  near  to  the  pond,  and  we  ran  down  there  as  soon 
as  w^e  got  our  fishing-poles.  Some  of  the  boys  got  into  an  old 
boat,  and  got  a  fish  as  soon  as  they  cast  their  poles  out.  The 
man  said  some  of  us  should  go  out  on  an  old  rock  that  was  there, 
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and  the  rest  of  us  in  a  boat.  We  had  a  fine  time  fishing,  and 
caught  about  thirty  small  fish.  Mr.  Wingate  went  out  in  another 
boat,  and  caught  a  very  large  perch  and  pickerel,  and  a  few  other 
fish.  After  we  had  caught  a  few  more  fish,  we  became  tired,  and 
wanted  to  go  to  the  shore  ;  so  the  teacher  took  two  or  three  of  us 
at  a  time,  and  we  went  to  the  shore.  After  we  had  played  around 
a  little,  we  had  a  nice  dinner,  and  then  we  went  in  swimming. 
The  man  said  we  might  dive  off  the  small  row-boats.  We  had 
fine  fun  pulling  the  boats  along  while  we  were  wading  in  the  water, 
for  it  was  nice  and  sandy  on  the  bottom.  We  found  we  could 
wade  out  to  the  rock  before  named.  We  all  waded  out  on  it ;  but 
no  sooner  had  we  got  on  the  top,  than  we  jumped  off  in  all  direc- 
tions, for  it  was  so  hot  that  one  could  roast  an  egg  on  it.  We  all 
ran  back  to  the  shore  as  fast  as  we  could  go,  laughing  heartily. 
As  soon  as  we  got  up  and  were  dressed,  we  went  up  to  the  house. 
Mr.  Wingate  harnessed  up  the  horses,  and  we  were  soon  trotting 
home.  We  went  around  by  a  different  way  from  the  one  we  came 
by,  through  some  woods,  and  had  a*  fine  ride  home.  That  is  the 
end  of  our  excursion  to  Orange  Pond. 

From  your  affectionate  friend, 

Erskine. 

Erskine's  aunt  was  very  much  gratified  at  receiving  this  letter. 
She  read  it  with  great  interest,  and  answered  it  very  soon. 
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THE    STORM    ON   THE  LAKE. 

Mountains  make  storms,  storms  make  rain  fall,  and  the  rain 
that  falls  makes  springs,  brooks,  and  lakes  ;  thus  mountains, 
storms,  brooks,  and  lakes  go  together. 

Mountains  make  storms,  and  cause  the  rain  to  fall  by  chilling 
the  air  around  their  summits,  and  condensing  the  vapor  into  rain 
and  into  snow.  Around  the  lower  parts  of  the  mountains,  where 
it  is  pretty  warm,  the  vapor  falls  in  rain.  Around  the  higher 
parts,  where  it  is  cold,  it  falls  in  snow. 

Part  of  the  water  from  the  rain  soaks  into  the  ground,  on  the 
declivities  of  the  mountains,  and  comes  out  again,  lower  down,  in 
springs.  Another  portion  flows  down  the  ravines  in  brooks  and  tor- 
rents, and  these,  uniting  together,  form  larger  and  larger  streams, 
until,  at  length,  they  become  great  rivers,  that  flow  across  wide 
continents.  If  you  were  to  follow  up  almost  any  river  in  the 
world,  you  would  come  to  mountains  at  last. 

It  does  not  always  rain  among  the  mountains,  but  the  springs 
and  streams  alw^ays  flow.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  before  the 
water  which  falls  in  one  storm  or  shower  has  had  time  to  drain 
out  from  the  ground  and  flow  away,  another  storm  comes  and  re- 
news the  supply.  If  it  were  to  cease  to  rain  altogether  among  the 
mountains,  the  water  that  is  now  in  them  would  soon  be  all  drained 
off,  and  the  springs  and  streams  w^ould  all  be  dry. 

But  how  is  it  in  resrard  to  lakes  ?     How  are  the  lakes  formed  ? 
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This  is  the-  way. 

When  the  water,  in  flowing  down  in  the  brooks  and  streams, 
comes  to  a  valley  from  which  it  can  not  run  out,  it  continues  to 
run  in  and  fill  up  the  valley,  until  it  reaches  the  level  of  some 
place  where  it  can  run  out.  As  soon  as  it  reaches  that  level, 
the  surplus  water  runs  out  at  the  opening  as  fast  as  it  comes  in 
from  the  springs  and  streams,  and  then  the  lake  never  rises  any 
higher. 

A  lake,  then,  is  nothing  but  a  valley  full  of  w^ater. 

Of  course,  there  are  more  valleys  among  mountains  than  any 
w^here  else,  and  there,  too,  there  are  more  streams  and  springs  to 
fill  them.  Thus,  among  mountains,  w^e  generally  find  a  great  many 
lakes. 

Since  lakes  are  formed  in  this  way,  you  would  expect,  in  going 
around  one,  that  you  would  find  some  streams  flowing  into  it,  and 
one  stream  flowing  out.  This  is  the  case  with  almost  all  lakes. 
The  place  where  the  water  flows  out  of  the  lake  is  called  the  out- 
let. The  streams  which  flow  into  the  lake  are  sometimes  called 
Xhefeedey-s.     They  feed  the  lake,  as  it  were,  with  water. 

Sometimes  a  lake  or  pond  has  no  outlet.  This  is  the  case  w^hen 
there  are  so  few  streams  running  into  it  that  all  the  water  that 
comes  can  dry  up  from  the  surface  of  the  lake,  or  soak  away  into 
the  ground. 

Sometimes  you  will  find,  among  hilly  pastures,  a  small  pond,  ly- 
ing in  a  hollow,  which  has  not  any  outlet,  or  any  feeders  either. 
Such  a  pond  as  this  is  fed  either  by  secret  springs  beneath  the 
ground,  or  else  by  the  water  w^hich  falls  on  the  slopes  around  it 
when  it  is  actuallv  raininsf. 
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If  you  were  to  take  an  umbrella,  and  go  to  visit  such  a  pond  in 
the  midst  of  a  shower,  and  were  to  look  down  among  the  grass, 
you  would  see  a  great  many  little  streams  of  water  flowing  down 
into  the  pond. 

Then  if,  after  the  shower  w^as  over,  you  w^ere  to  put  up  a  meas- 
ure in  the  w^ater,  and  leave  it  there  a  few  days,  or  a  week,  and 
then  visit  it  again,  you  would  find  that  the  surface  of  the  water 
would  have  subsided — that  is,  gone  dowTi.  As  soon  as  the  rain 
ceases,  so  that  all  fresh  supplies  of  water  are  cut  off,  the  water  al- 
ready in  the  pond  begins  at  once  to  soak  away  slowly  into  the 
ground,  and  to  evaporate  into  the  air.  Once  I  knew  a  boy  who 
was  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  and  who  concluded  to  ascertain 
precisely  what  the  changes  were  which  took  place  in  the  level  of 
a  small  pond,  which  lay  in  a  hollow  behind  his  father's  garden.  So 
he  measured  off  the  inches  on  a  smooth  stick,  and  marked  them, 
and  then  he  set  up  the  stick  in  the  water  of  the  pond.  Thus  he 
could  note  exactly  how  the  w^ater  should  rise  or  fall.  There  came 
a  great  shower  very  soon  after  he  set  up  his  measure,  and  it 
caused  the  water  in  the  pond  to  rise  three  inches.  After  that  it 
was  dry  weather  for  a  long  time,  and  the  level  of  the  pond  fell 
four  inches  lower  than  it  was  when  he  first  put  up  the  measure. 

Lakes  among  the  mountains  are  often  very  large,  and  the  waves  , 
which  rise  upon  them  in  sudden  tempests  of  wind  and  rain  some- 
times run  very  high. 

The  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, was  such  a  lake,  and  violent  storms  of  wind  and  rain  rose 
sometimes  very  suddenly  upon  it.  One  evening,  Jesus  and  his 
disciples  undertook  to  cross  this  lake  in  a  small  vessel.     It  was 
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The  storm  on  the  Lake  of  Genncsaret. 


Jesus  in  the  ship. 


very  pleasant  when  they  commenced  the  voyage,  but  in  the  night 
a  sudden  storm  came  on,  and  the  weaves  rose  so  high  that  they 
beat  into  the  ship.  This  w^as  the  time  that  the  disciples  came 
and  avv^oke  Jesus,  who  w^as  asleep  in  the  stern  of  the  ship  when 
the  storm  came  on,  and  called  upon  him  to  save  them.  He  arose 
immediately,  and  came  forward,  and  rebuked  the  winds  and  the 
sea,  and  immediately  they  became  calm. 

The  adjoining  engraving  repre- 

-  '  sents  the  scene.     Jesus  has  come 

it  forward  to  the  prow,  and  stands 

'     there  looking  out  upon  the  waves, 
which  seem  ready  to  overwhelm 
the  vessel.      The    disciples    are 
greatly  terrified.     One  of  them  is 
kneeling  near   the   place   where 
Jesus  stands,  and  is  praying  to 
.    God  for  mercy.     The  others  are 
^  behind.    They  are  equally  afraid. 
"     The  sails  have  been  torn  by  the 
wind,  and  are  flying  away.     Je- 
sus extends  his  hand,  and  says  to  the  winds  and  waves,  "Peace ! 
be  still !" 

The  anchor  of  the  ship  is  seen  in  the  engraving  hanging  over 
the  bow.  But  the  anchor,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  is  useless.  The 
water  is  too  deep  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  for  it  to  reach  the  bot- 
tom ;  and,  besides,  if  it  were  possible  to  anchor  the  vessel  in  such 
a  place,  it  would  do  more  harm  than  good,  for  any  confining  of  the 
ship,  in  such  a  sea,  would  only  help  the  waves  to  fill  it  the  sooner. 
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The  people  who  hve  on  the  borders  of  the  lakes  that  he  among 
the  mountains  often  go  out  upon  them  in  boats.  Sometimes  they 
go  to  fish,  sometimes  to  make  passages  to  and  fro  along  the  lake, 
when  there  is  no  convenient  road  by  land,  and  sometimes  they  go 
to  bring  loads  of  hay  or  sheaves  of  grain  home  from  some  field 
w^hich  lies  at  a  distance  from  the  house,  and  is  near  the  margin  of 
the  water. 

When  a  storm  arises  on  the  lake  after  the  boat  has  gone  out, 
the  people  who  remain  at  home  are  often  very  anxious,  fearing 
that  the  boats  may  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  waves.  Over 
the  leaf  there  is  a  picture  of  people  watching  for  the  return  of  a 
man  and  boy  who  have  gone  out  on  the  lake.  They  went  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and,  though  it  is  now  night,  they  have  not 
returned.  The  family  are  anxious  about  their  safety,  for  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  there  was  a  violent  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  wdth  dreadful  gusts  of  wind  and  pouring  rain.  The 
storm  has  now  entirely  passed  away,  and  the  moon,  which  has 
just  risen,  shines  serenely  in  the  sky.  Still  the  boat  does  not 
return.  The  family  fear  that  it  may  have  foundered  in  the 
storm. 

The  family  live  in  a  cottage  on  the  margin  of  the  lake.  Marie, 
the  wife  of  the  man  and  the  mother  of  the  boy  that  went  away  in 
the  boat,  is  very  anxious  and  unhappy. 

"  Do  you  think  that  they  are  lost  ?"  she  said  to  Orlando 

Orlando  was  her  oldest  son. 

"Oh  no,"  replied  Orlando.  "When  the  black  clouds  began  to 
come  up  in  the  sky,  and  they  heard  the  thunder,  they  would  go  to 
the  shore,  and  draw  up  their  boat  there  till  the  storm  was  over. 
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And  now  that  the  water  is  smooth  again,  and  the  air  calm,  I  pre- 
sume they  are  somewhere  coming  home." 

"  But  how  can  they  find  their  way  home  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night  ?"  said  Marie. 

"  There,  is  a  moon  to-night,"  said  Marie's  father.  He  was  an 
old  man,  and  he  was  sitting  at  this  time  in  the  chimney-corner. 

"Yes,  there  is  a  moon,"  replied  Marie,  "  but  it  is  half  hidden  by 
the  broken  clouds  that  are  still  floating  in  the  sky." 

"  I  will  light  the  lantern,"  said  Orlando,  "  and  go  out,  and  hold 
it  up  on  a  high  part  of  the  shore.  They  will  then  see  the  light  of 
it,  and  it  will  guide  them  in." 

Bruno  was  lying  before  the  fire  while  this  conversation  was  go- 
ing on.  He  was  listening  to  it  very  attentively,  though  he  could 
not  understand  it  all.  He  knew  some  words,  and  he  learned  from 
the  words  which  he  heard  that  they  were  talking  about  the  boat 
and  the  water,  and  Pierre,  the  man  who  was  gone.  So,  when 
Orlando  rose,  and  went  to  get  the  lantern,  Bruno  started  up  too, 
and  followed  him.  He  did  not  know  whether  there  would  be 
any  thing  that  he  could  do,  but  he  wished  to  be  ready  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  in  case  there  should  be  any  thing. 

He  stood  by  Orlando's  side,  and  looked  up  very  eagerly  into  his 
face  while  he  was  taking  down  the  lantern,  and  then  went  with 
him  out  to  the  door.  The  old  man  went  out  too.  He  went  down 
as  near  as  he  could  get  to  the  shore  of  the  pond,  in  order  to  look 
off  over  the  water.  Orlando  remained  nearer  the  door  of  the  cot- 
tage, where  the  land  was  higher,  and  where  he  thought  the  lan- 
tern could  be  better  seen.  Marie,  with  her  baby  in  her  arms,  and 
her  little  daughter,  Anna,  by  her  side,  came  out  to  the  steps  of  the 
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Watching  for  the  boat. 


Anna  and  the  baby. 


door.     Bruno  took  his  place  by  Orlando's  side,  ready  to  be  called 
upon  at  any  time,  if  there  should  be  any  thing  that 
he  could  do,  and  looking  eagerly  over  the  water 
to  see  whether  he  could  not  himself  make  some 
discoveries. 


He  would  have  liked  to  have  held  the  lantern,  but  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  for  him  to  have  held  it  sufficiently  high. 

Just  at  this  time  the  moon  began  to  come  out  from  behind  the 
clouds,  and  its  light  was  reflected  beautifully  on  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  and  the  old  man  obtained,  as  he  thought,  a  glimpse  of  a  dark 
object  gliding  slowly  along  over  the  surface  of  the  distant  water. 
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Excellence  of  Bruno's  behavior. 


Play. 


"  They  are  coming  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  They  are  coming  !  I 
see  them  coming !" 

Bruno  saw  the  boat  too,  and  he  soon  began  to  leap  about  and 
bark  to  express  his  joy. 


Thus  Bruno  always  felt  an  interest  in  all  that  interested  his 
master,  and  he  stood  by  ready  to  help,  even  when  there  was  noth- 
ing for  him  to  do.  It  is  always  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  a  fa- 
ther to  observe  that  his  boy  takes  an  interest  in  what  he  is  doing, 
and  stands  ready  to  help  him,  provided  always  that  he  does  not 
interrupt  the  work  by  asking  questions.  This  Bruno  never  did. 
He  never  interrupted  work  in  any  way,  and  least  of  all  by  asking 
questions. 

It  is  far  more  manly  and  noble  for  boys  to  take  an  interest, 


sometimes,  in  useful  work,  than  to  be  wholly  absorbed,  as  some 
boys  are,  all  the  time  in  idle  play. 
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There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  dog  and  the  horse,  in 
respect  to  the  interest  which  they  take  in  any  work  which  they 
have  to  do.  A  horse  does  not  hke  to  work.  He  never  runs  to 
his  master  to  be  saddled  when  his  master  w^ishes  to  go  and  take 
a  ride.  If  he  runs  either  way,  he  runs  off.  If  you  wish  any  time 
to  take  a  ride  in  a  wagon,  and  you  go  into  the  pasture  to  find  your 
horse,  it  is  often  very  hard  work  to  catch  him.  He  know^s  that 
you  are  going  to  harness  him  up,  and  give  him  something  to  do, 
and  he  does  not  hke  to  do  it ;  so  away  he  goes,  bounding  over  the 
pasture,  and  looking  back,  first  over  one  shoulder,  and  then  over 
the  other,  to  see  whether  you  are  pursuing  him. 

It  is  very  different  with  the  dog.  As  soon  as  he  sees  his  mas- 
ter take  down  his  hat  and  cane,  he  jumps  up  and  runs  to  accom- 
pany him.  He  desires,  above  all  things,  to  accompany  his  master 
wherever  he  goes,  that  he  may  protect  him,  and  render  him  any 
other  service  which  occasion  may  require. 

It  is  true  that  a  dog  does  not  generally  like  to  be  harnessed  into 
a  wagon,  and  draw,  but  the  reason  of  this  probably  is,  that  drawl- 
ing a  load  is  not  a  work  that  he  is  by  nature  fitted  for.  He  is  not 
properly  built  for  such  work.  His  shoulders  are  not  fitted  to  re- 
ceive a  collar,  and  his  feet  are  not  of  the  right  form  to  take  good 
hold  of  the  ground.  The  nature  and  qualities  of  the  dog  fit  him 
for  other  duties,  and  these  duties  he  is  always  greatly  interested 
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in  performing.  If  his  master  is  a  traveler,  he  is  always  ready  to 
set  out  on  the  journey  with  him.  If  his  master  stays  at  home,  he 
is  always  on  the  watch  about  the  house,  guarding  the  premises, 
and  ready  to  do  any  thing  that  he  may  be  called  upon  to  do.  In 
a  word,  such  duties  as  he  is  at  all  qualified  for  by  his  nature  and 
habits,  he  is  always  ready  to  perform  with  alacrity  and  with 
hearty  good-will. 

What  a  fine  thing  it  would  be  for  a  boy  to  have  a  horse  of 
such  a  disposition — a  little  black  pony,  I  will  suppose — just  large 
enough  for  the  boy  to  harness  and  drive  !  Suppose  you  had  such 
a  pony.  You  take  the  bridle,  and  go  out  into  the  pasture  for  him 
some  day  when  you  feel  inclined  to  take  a  ride.  As  soon  as  you 
enter  the  pasture,  you  call  him.  Immediately  on  hearing  your 
voice,  he  runs  out  of  the  thicket  where  he  was  lying  in  the 
shade,  and  ascends  an  eminence  near,  so  that  he  can  see.  He 
looks  all  around  to  find  where  the  voice  comes  from,  and  when 
he  sees  you  with  the  bridle  in  your  hand,  he  immediately  feels 
proud  and  happy  at  the  thought  of  being  employed,  and  he  comes 
galloping  toward  you,  prancing  and  capering  in  a  very  joyous 
manner. 

As  soon  as  he  gets  near  you,  he  ceases  his  prancing,  and,  w^alk- 
iiig  up  to  you,  he  holds  his  head  down  that  you  may  put  the  bridle 
on.  As  soon  as  the  bridle  is  buckled,  you  put  the  bridle-rein  over 
his  neck,  and  say, 

^' There  !  run  along,  pony  !" 

So  your  pony  runs  along  before  you,  looking  back  from  time  to 
time,  first  over  one  shoulder,  and  then  over  the  other,  not  to  see 
whether  you  are  pursuing  him,  in  order  that  he  may  escape,  but 
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to  be  sure  that  you  are  following  him,  and  that  he  is  going  the 
right  way.  When  he  gets  to  the  gate,  he  waits  till  you  come  to 
open  it  for  him  ;  or,  if  he  has  ingenuity  enough  to  lift  up  the  latch 
himself,  he  opens  the  gate  and  goes  through,  and  then  waits  out- 
side till  you  come.  As  soon  as  you  have  gone  through  the  gate, 
he  trots  oiF  to  the  barn.  He  does  not  know  yet  whether  you  are 
going  to  put  the  saddle  on,  or  to  harness  him  into  your  little  wag- 
on. But  he  is  equally  ready  for  either.  He  looks  forward  with 
great  pleasure  to  the  thought  of  carrying  you  along  over  a  pleas- 
ant road,  cantering  merrily  up  and  down  the  hills  ;  and  he  resolves 
that  he  will  take  special  care  not  to  stumble  or  fall  with  you.  Or, 
if  he  finds  that  you  prefer  riding  in  the  wagon  that  day,  he  thinks 
how  pleasant  it  will  be  to  trot  along  over  the  road  with  you,  and 
give  you  a  good  drive.  If  you  stop  any  where  by  the  way,  he 
waits  patiently  where  you  leave  him  until  you  come  back  again. 
If  he  is  in  the  wagon,  he  stands  very  still,  lest  he  should  do  some 
damage  to  the  vehicle  by  moving  about.  If  he  has  a  saddle  on, 
he  walks  out  to  the  road-side,  perhaps,  to  crop  the  grass  a  little 
while  he  is  waiting,  but  he  lifts  up  his  head  now  and  then  to  see 
if  you  are  coming,  in  order  that  he  may  be  all  ready  to  go  on 
again  when  you  wish  to  go. 

It  would  certainly  be  a  fine  thing  to  have  such  a  pony  as  that. 

But  for  a  man,  it  is  a  finer  thing  to  have  such  a  hoy  as  that.  I 
never  knew  such  ponies,  but  I  have  often  known  such  boys.  They 
take  a  special  interest  and  pleasure  in  being  useful,  and  especially 
in  assisting  their  father  and  mother  in  any  thing,  no  matter  what 
it  is,  that  their  father  and  mother  wish  to  do.  They  feel  proud 
and  happy  to  be  employed,  and  come  always  with  a  ready  alac- 
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rity  whenever  they  are  called  upon,  and  to  do  what  they  can  do 
with  a  hearty  good- will. 

Boys  sometimes  take  an  interest  of  the  wrong  kind  in  what 
their  fathers  are  doing — that  is,  an  interest  which  seeks  for  their 
own  pleasure  and  amusement,  and  not  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
work.  There  was  a  farmer,  for  instance,  once,  who  had  two  sons, 
Lawrence  and  Georgie.  The  farmer  was  building  a  shed,  and 
when  the  shed  was  framed,  the  carpenters  came  one  afternoon  to 
raise  it.  Lawrence  was  away  from  home  when  the  carpenters 
came,  having  gone  to  mill,  but  Georgie  was  very  much  interested 
in  the  raising,  and  he  brought  several  of  the  boys  of  the  neighbor- 
hood to  see  it.  With  these  boys  he  played  about  among  the  tim- 
bers of  the  frame,  running  along  upon  them  from  end  to  end,  or 
jumping  over  them.  He  made  a  great  deal  of  noise  in  singing  to 
express  his  joy,  and  in  calling  to  his  companions. 

"Georgie,"  said  his  father,  at  last,  "be  still,  or  I  shall  send  you 
away." 

His  father  should  have  sent  him  away  at  once,  instead  of  threat- 
ening to  do  so  if  he  was  not  still. 

Georgie  was  still  after  this,  for  he  knew  that  his  father  would 
do  as  he  said ;  but  he  soon  found  out  other  means  of  making 
trouble  besides  noise.  He  and  the  other  boys  went  to  one  of  the 
carpenters,  who  was  boring  a  hole,  and  he  began  to  beg  the  car- 
penter to  let  him  take  the  auger  and  bore  it. 

"I  can  bore,"  said  he. 

"  I  see  you  can,"  said  the  carpenter,  "  but  I  wish  you  would  not 
come  here  and  bore  me." 

The  other  carpenters  who  were  near  laughed  at  hearing  this, 
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and  Georgie,  not  liking  to  be  laughed  at,  walked  ^way  to  another 
part  of  the  work.  Here  he  began  to  ask  questions,  such  as  what 
this  beam  was  for,  and  what  tenon  was  going  into  that  mortice, 
and  whether  such  and  such  a  hole  was  not  bored  wrong.  All 
these  questions  interrupted  the  workmen,  confused  them  in  their 
calculations,  and  hindered  the  work.  At  last,  Georgie's  father 
told  him  not  to  ask  any  more  questions,  but  to  keep  perfectly 
still. 

His  father  would,  in  fact,  have  sent  him  away  entirely,  were  it 
not  that  he  was  wanted  from  time  to  time  to  do  an  errand,  or 
fetch  a  tool.  These  errands,  however,  he  did  very  slowly  and 
reluctantly,  so  that  he  was  of  little  service.  Finally,  he  proposed 
to  the  boys  that  they  should  make  a  balancer,  and  they  did  so. 
They  put  up  one  short  beam  of  wood  upon  another,  and  then, 
placing  a  plank  across,  two  of  the  boys  got  on,  one  at  each  end, 
and  began  see-sawing  up  and  down.     This  was  their  balancer. 

"  Isn't  it  good  fun,."  said  Georgie,  as  he  went  up  into  the  air, 
"  to  have  a  raising  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  other  boy,  who  w^as  then  down  by  the  ground. 

"  I  hope  they  won't  get  through  to-night,"  said  Georgie,  coming 
down,  "  and  then  we  can  have  some  more  fun  to-morrow." 

Just  then  the  upper  beam,  which  supported  the  balancer,  fell 
off,  and  the  plank,  with  the  boys  on  it,  came  to  the  ground.  There 
was  now  a  great  outcry.  Georgie's  father  and  some  of  the  carpen- 
ters came  to  see  if  the  boys  were  hurt.  They  were  not  serious- 
ly hurt,  but  the  accident  occasioned  quite  an  interruption  to  the 
raising. 

So  Georgie's  father,  finding  that  the  trouble  which  Georgie 
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made  him  was  greater  far  than  any  service  that  he  rendered, 
sent  him  away. 

Now  this  is  not  the  right  way  to  take  an  interest  in  what  your 
father  or  mother  is  doing. 

Lawrence  got  back  from  the  mill  just  as  Georgie  went  away. 
He  immediately  came  and  took  Georgie's  place.  He  stationed 
himself  near  his  father,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  do  any  thing  which 
might  be  required  whenever  he  should  be  called  upon.  He 
observed  carefully  every  thing  that  was  done,  but  he  asked  no 
questions.  If  he  saw  that  a  tool  was  wanted,  or  going  to  be 
wanted,  he  brought  it,  so  as  to  have  it  all  ready  the  moment  it 
should  be  required.  Thus,  although  he  could  not  do  much  sub- 
stantial work  himself,  he  assisted  the  men  who  could  do  it  very 
much,  and  rendered  very  effectual  service,  so  that  the  raising 
went  on  very  prosperously,  and  was  finished  that  night,  greatly 
to  his  father's  satisfaction. 

At  supper  that  night  the  farmer  took  his  seat  at  the  table. 
His  wife  sat  opposite  to  him.  Lawrence  was  on  one  side,  and 
Georgie  on  the  other. 

"  Have  you  finished  the  raising  ?"  said  his  wife. 

"Yes,"  said  the  farmer,  "  we  have  finished  it.  I  did  not  expect 
to  get  through.  But  we  have  got  through,  and  it  is  all  owing  to 
Lawrence." 

"  Did  he  help  you  ?"  asked  his  wife. 

"Yes,"  said  the  farmer;  "he  forwarded  the  work,  I  think,  a 
full  half  hour,  and  that  just  saved  us." 

Now  that  is  the  right  kind  of  interest  to  take  in  what  your 
father  and  mother  are  doing. 
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At  another  time,  one  night  after  Georgie  and  Lawrence  had 
gone  to  bed,  they  heard  a  sort  of  thumping  sound  out  in  the  barn. 

"  Hark  !"  said  Lawrence  ;  "  what  is  that  noise  ?" 

Georgie  said  he  thought  it  could  not  be  any  thing  of  conse- 
quence, and  so  he  shut  up  his  eyes,  and  prepared  to  go  to  sleep. 
But  Lawrence,  though  he  was  equally  sleepy,  felt  afraid  that 
something  might  be  the  matter  with  one  of  the  horses  ;  so  he  got 
up  and  went  to  his  father's  room,  and  told  his  father  about  the 
noise.  His  father  immediately  rose  and  dressed  himself,  and 
went  down  to  the  barn. 

"  Georgie,"  said  Lawrence,  "  let  us  get  up  too.  Perhaps  we 
can  help." 

"Oh  no,"  said  Georgie,  sleepily,  "there  is  nothing  that  we 
could  do." 

"  I  can  hold  the  lantern,  at  any  rate,"  said  Lawrence,  "  and  do 
some  good,  perhaps,  in  that  way."  So  Lawrence  dressed  himself 
and  went  down  stairs,  while  Georgie  went  to  sleep  again. 

Lawrence  got  out  into  the  barn  just  in  time  to  find  that  the 
horse  had  fallen  down,  and  had  got  entangled  in  his  halter,  so 
that  he  was  in  danger  of  choking  to  death. 

"Ah,  Lawrence  !"  said  his  father,  "you  are  just  in  time.  I 
want  you  to  hold  the  lantern  for  me." 

So  Lawrence  took  the  lantern,  and  held  it  while  his  father  dis- 
entangled the  halter,  and  got  the  horse  up.  Lawrence,  who  was 
much  interested  all  the  time,  held  the  lantern  in  the  best  possible 
way  for  his  father  to  see. 

"  That's  right,"  said  his  father ;  "  hold  the  lantern  so  that  you 
can  see  yourself,  and  then  you  may  be  sure  that  I  can  see." 
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TAKING    AN    INTEREST. 


Driving  the  sheep  to  pasture  in  the  morning. 


That  is  the  right  kind  of  interest  for  boys  to  take  in  what  their 
father  or  mother  are  doing. 

That  was,  in  fact,  the  kind  of  interest  that  Bruno  took.  He 
was  always  on  the  watch  for  opportunities  to  do  good,  and  when 
he  saw  that  he  could  not  do  any  more  good,  he  was  extremely 
careful  not  to  make  any  trouble. 


He  would  stand  or  sit  silently  by,  looking  on  and  watching  what 
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PREFACE. 


The  present  volume  is  one  of  a  proposed  monthly  series  of 
story  books  for  the  young. 

The  publishers  of  the  series,  in  view  of  the  great  improvements 
which  have  been  made  within  a  few  years  past  in  the  means  and 
appliances  of  the  typographical  art,  and  of  the  accumulation  of 
their  own  facilities  and  resources,  not  only  for  the  manufacture 
of  such  books  in  an  attractive  form,  and  the  embellishment  of 
them  with  every  variety  of  illustration,  but  also  for  the  circula- 
tion of  them  in  the  widest  manner  throughout  the  land,  find  that 
they  are  in  a  condition  to  make  a  monthly  communication  of  this 
kind  to  a  very  large  number  of  families,  and  under  auspices  far 
more  favorable  than  would  have  been  possible  at  any  former 
period.  They  have  accordingly  resolved  on  undertaking  the 
work,  and  they  have  intrusted  to  the  writer  of  this  notice  the 
charge  of  preparing  the  volumes. 

The  books,  though  called  story  books,  are  not  intended  to  be 
works  of  amusement  merely  to  those  who  may  receive  them,  but 
of  substantial  instruction.     The  successive  volumes  will  comprise 
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a  great  variety,  both  in  respect  to  the  subjects  which  they  treat, 
and  to  the  form  and  manner  in  which  the  subjects  will  be  pre- 
sented ;  but  the  end  and  aim  of  all  will  be  to  impart  useful 
knowledge,  to  develop  the  thinking  and  reasoning  powers,  to 
teach  a  correct  and  discriminating  use  of  language,  to  present 
models  of  good  conduct  for  imitation,  and  bad  examples  to  be 
shunned,  to  explain  and  enforce  the  highest  principles  of  moral 
duty,  and,  above  all,  to  awaken  and  cherish  the  spirit  of  humble 
and  unobtrusive,  but  heartfelt  piety.  The  writer  is  aware  of  the 
great  responsibility  which  devolves  upon  him,  in  being  thus  ad- 
mitted into  many  thousands  of  families  with  monthly  messages  of 
counsel  and  instruction  to  the  children,  which  he  has  the  oppor- 
tunity, through  the  artistic  and  mechanical  resources  placed  at 
his  disposal,  to  clothe  in  a  form  that  will  be  calculated  to  open  to 
him  a  very  easy  access  to  their  attention,  their  confidence,  and 
their  hearts.  He  can  only  say  that  he  will  make  every  exertion 
in  his  power  faithfully  to  fulfill  his  trust. 

Jacob  Abbott. 
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THE  STRAIT  GATE. 

.  CHAPTER   I. 

THE  MAN  TURNED  OUT. 


A  king  makes  a  great  feast.  The  invitations.  A  man  turned  out. 


There  was  once  a  king-  who  made  a  great  entertainment  for 
his  people  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  his  son.  He  did 
not  ask  merely  the  rich  and  the  powerful  people  of  the  city  to 
come  to  the  feast,  but  gave  an  invitation  to  all.  When  the  time 
arrived,  the  feast  was  prepared,  the  tables  were  spread,  and  the 
guests  came  in.  They  were  all  made  welcome  except  one  man. 
This  man  was  not  j^roperly  dressed  for  such  an  entertainment, 
and  so  they  turned  him  out.* 

This  story  is  a  parable  related  by  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ. 
"When  the  king  came  in  to  see  the  guests,"  said  he,  "he  saw 
there  a  man  who  had  not  on  a  wedding  garment.  And  he  said 
unto  him,  Friend,  how  camest  thou  in  hither,  not  having  a  wed- 
ding garment  ?  And  he  was  speechless.  Then  said  the  king  to 
the  servants,  Bind  him,  and  take  him  away." 

In  the  picture  in  the  frontispiece,  we  see  the  king  standing  in 
the  foreground,  giving  orders  to  take  the  man  away.  Two  of  the 
attendants  have  seized  him,  and  are  conducting  him  out.  A  third 
*  See  Frontispiece. 
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Explanation  of  the  frontispiece.  Meaning  of  the  parable.  The  wedding  garment. 

is  coming  with  a  rope  to  bind  him.  They  are  going  to  send  him 
to  prison.  He  was  very  wrong  to  come  to  such  a  feast  in  such  at- 
tire, and  was  guilty  of  great  disrespect  to  the  king  and  his  son  by 
the  act.  He  did  it  on  purpose  as  an  act  of  disrespect,  and  to 
show  what  he  dared  to  do. 

In  the  background  are  the  tables,  with  the  guests  seated  at  them, 
ready  to  commence  the  feast.  On  the  left  are  soldiers  armed  with 
spears.  They  are  the  king's  guards.  One  of  them  has  a  short 
sword  by  his  side,  and  a  battle-ax  in  his  hand.  The  man  him- 
self, whom  they  are  turning  out,  looks  ill-humored  and  sullen,  as 
if  he  were  angry  at  being  sent  away. 

And  yet  it  was  perfectly  right  that  a  man  coming  to  such  an 
entertainment  in  such  attire  should  be  immediately  put  out.  His 
coming  in  that  manner  was  in  itself  a  great  breach  of  proprie- 
ty and  decorum.  The  appearance  of  such  a  man  at  a  wedding 
party  could  only  result  in  disturbing  and  embarrassing  all  the  oth- 
er guests  who  should  see  him,  and  thus  in  marring  their  enjoy- 
ments.    It  was  right  to  put  him  out. 

Jesus  Christ  had  a  particular  meaning  in  relating  this  parable. 
The  wedding  feast  was  intended  to  denote  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
The  guests  are  the  people  of  this  world,  who  are  all  invited  to  pre- 
pare themselves  properly,  and  then  go  there  and  enjoy  the  pleas- 
ures provided  for  them  in  those  happy  mansions.  The  garments 
represent  the  temper  and  spirit  of  mind  which  they  possess.  A 
man  or  a  child  who  should  enter  heaven,  if  such  a  thing  were  pos- 
sible, with  a  bad  temper,  or  with  an  insubmissive,  unjust,  or  selfish 
spirit,  would  be  unfit  to  stay  there.  He  would  be  like  a  man  not 
properly  dressed  at  a  wedding.     He  would  not  only  be  unhappy 
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A  disconsolate  lady.  Sfee  makes  a  very  sensible  resolve. 

himself,  but  his  presence  would  tend  to  mar  the  pleasures  of  the 
rest.  If  it  were  possible,  therefore,  for  him  to  enter,  he  could  not 
be  allowed  to  remain.  It  would  be  necessary  to  put  him  out. 
This  is  what  Jesus  Christ  meant  to  teach  by  this  parable. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  understand  this  better  by  means  of  the 
next  chapter. 


CHAPTER   11. 

MADAM     MARION. 

Once  there  was  a  lady,  and  her  name  was  Madam  Marion. 
She  was  very  rich,  but  she  was  very  unhappy.  Her  husband  had 
died,  and  her  children  had  died,  and,  though  still  quite  young,  she 
was  left  in  the  world  alone.  She  dressed  herself  in  mourning,  shut 
herself  up  in  her  house,  and  spent  her  time  in  reading  melancholy 
books,  and  in  thinking  of  her  sorrows.  She  was  very  unhappy 
indeed. 

At  last,  one  day,  after  about  two  years  had  passed,  she  arose 
from  a  sofa  on  which  she  had  been  reclining,  wiped  the  tears  away 
from  her  eyes,  and  said,  "  I  have  been  unhappy  long  enough ;  I 
will  not  be  so  any  longer.  God  has  taken  away,  it  is  true,  many 
of  my  enjoyments,  but  he  has  left  me  a  great  many  others.  He 
means  that,  while  he  keeps  me  upon  the  earth,  I  should  make  my- 
self happy  with  those  whom  he  has  left  me,  and  not  spend  my 
time  in  mourning  uselessly  for  those  that  are  gone.     And  I  will." 

"  I  will  go,"  she  added,  in  thinking  farther  upon  the  subject, 
"  I  will  go  into  the  country,  and  buy  me  a  house,  and  some  gar- 
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MADAM    MARION. 


Madam  Marion  purchases  a  house  in  the  country. 


View  of  it. 


dens,  and  I  will  make  the  gardens  as  beautiful  as  I  can,  with  walks, 
and  parterres,  and  borders  of  flowers.  I  will  invite  the  neighbors 
that  live  near,  and  the  children,  to  come  and  walk  in  my  gardens  ; 
and  I  will  send  the  sick  people  fruits  and  flowers.  This  will 
make  them  happy,  and  it  will  make  me  happy  too." 

So  Madam  Marion  went  into  the  country,  and  traveled  about 
from  place  to  place,  until  she  found,  at  last,  a  house  for  sale,  that 
stood  in  the  midst  of  gardens  and  beautiful  grounds,  near  a  very 
pleasant  village.     The  place  was  uninhabited  when  she  found  it. 


MADAM    MARION  S    HOUST:. 


and  every  thing  was  neglected.  The  garden  was  full  of  weeds, 
the  walls  were  broken  down,  and  the  house  itself  was  deserted  and 
lonesome.  She  observed,  however,  that  it  could  be  made  a  very 
delightful  place  ;  so  she  bought  it,  and  immediately  employed  a 
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Sbe  puts  her  house  and  grounds  in  repair.  Uncle  Ben  and  his  man  Thomas. 

great  many  masons  and  carpenters  to  put  it  in  repair.  These 
workmen  rebuilt  the  walls  of  the  gardens,  they  removed  the 
whole  interior  of  the  house,  and  erected  a  porter's  lodge  at  the 
commencement  of  the  avenue.  There  were  gardeners  employed, 
too,  who  cleared  away  all  the  weeds  from  the  gardens,  and  pruned 
and  straightened  the  fruit-trees,  and  planted  beds  of  strawberries 
and  raspberries,  and  trimmed  and  smoothed  the  walks,  and  made, 
in  fact,  the  whole  place  look  charmingly.  Behind  the  house  was 
a  park  with  walks  and  w^aterfalls,  and  herds  of  deer  feeding  on 
the  grass.  Here  the  friends  w^hom  Madam  Marion  imdted  to  visit 
her  would  walk  about,  amusing  themselves  with  the  beauties  of  the 
scenery,  or  sitting  under  the  rocks  listening  to  the  sound  of  the 
cascades.  There  were  some  places  very  retired  and  solitary 
among  the  rocks,  where  people  could  sit  in  the  cool  shade,  and 
read  or  meditate  at  their  pleasure. 

At  length,  after  some  time,  when  the  house  had  been  complet- 
ed, and  the  grounds  were  all  put  in  perfect  order,  the  workmen 
were  dismissed,  and  all  the  gardeners  went  away,  except  one  care- 
ful old  man,  w^hom  they  called  Uncle  Ben,  and  a  younger  man, 
named  Thomas,  who  was  employed  to  assist  him.  Uncle  Ben 
remained  to  keep  the  gardens  in  order,  and  to  take  care  of  the  fruit 
and  flowers.  One  day  Madam  Marion  came  out  to  w^alk  in  her 
grounds,  and  seeing  Uncle  Ben  at  w^ork,  training  up  a  grape-vine 
upon  a  trellis  over  a  bower,  she  advanced  toward  him,  and  began 
to  commend  his  work. 

"You  keep  the  gardens  in  very  good  order,"  said  she. 

"That  is  my  duty,"  said  Uncle  Ben;   "and,  besides,  it  is  my 
pleasure.     I  like  to  see  them  in  nice  order  mvself." 
3  B 
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Conversation  between  Madam  Marion  and  Uncle  Ben.  She  forms  a  plan. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  said  Madam  Marion,  "  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  town  would  like  to  come  and  walk  in  my  gardens  and 
grounds,  and  I  believe  I  will  invite  them." 

"  Oh  no  !"  said  the  old  gardener. 

"Why  not  ?"  asked  Madam  Marion. 

"  They  will  spoil  them  right  away,"  replied  Uncle  Ben.  "  They 
will  trample  on  the  beds  and  borders,  and  plunder  the  flowers,  and 
clamber  up  on  the  trellises,  and  break  down  the  branches  of  the 
trees  in  trying  to  get  the  fruit,  and  make  themselves  sick  by  eat- 
ing too  much  of  it ;  and  they  will  chase  and  frighten  the  deer  in 
the  park,  and  throw  stones  at  the  little  birds  that  build  their  nests 
in  the  shrubbery;  and  they  wdll  quarrel,  and  wrestle,  and  push 
each  other  about  against  the  beds  of  flowers,  and  do  a  thousand 
other  rude  and  mischievous  things." 

"I  will  try  them  first,  then,"  said  Madam  Marion,  "before  I 
let  them  in.  I  will  put  them  all  to  the  test,  and  then  will  only 
admit  such  into  the  gardens  as  I  find  gentle,  obedient,  and  sub- 
missive to  law." 

Madam  Marion  had  a  pleasant  little  sitting-room  in  the  south 
side  of  her  house,  with  a  piazza  before  it.  In  front  of  the  piaz- 
za was  a  large  yard,  with  green  grass  in  the  middle,  and  shrubbery 
and  flowers  in  the  corners.  There  w^as  a  peach-tree  on  one  side, 
trained  by  a  trellis  against  the  wall ;  and  at  this  time  of  the  year 
this  peach-tree  was  covered  with  large,  ripe,  and  rosy  peaches. 
There  was  a  high  wall  between  this  yard  and  the  road,  with  an 
iron  gate  in  it,  by  which  persons  might  go  out  and  in.  This  wall 
was  so  high  that  persons  passing  along  the  street  could  not  look 
over  it,  nor  could  children  playing  in  the  yard  see  what  was  pass- 
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Description  of  Madam  Marion's  yard.        The  swings.         The  bower.        Children  invited. 

ing  in  the  street  ;  but  there  was  a  terrace  along  the  wall  on  the 
inside  which  was  nearly  as  high  as  the  wall  itself.  There  were 
two  flights  of  steps  leading  up  to  this  terrace,  one  at  each  end. 
Persons  in  the  yard  could  thus  go  up  upon  the  terrace  and  w^alk 
along  from  end  to  end,  and  while  they  were  there  they  could  look 
over  the  wall. 

There  w^ere  two  swings  in  the  yard  too.  One  w^as  between  two 
trees,  and  the  other  was  suspended  from  a  frame  made  on  purpose 
for  it.  But  this  frame  was  covered  with  vines  and  creepers,  so 
that  both  the  swings  were  in  cool  and  shady  places. 

One  other  thing  must  be  mentioned.  Near  the  house,  and  at 
one  end  of  the  piazza,  was  a  bower,  w'here  there  was  a  table  with 
seats  around  it.  The  seats  were  made  of  the  right  size  for  chil- 
dren, and  they  had  cushions  upon  them,  so  that  they  were  very 
comfortable.  The  table,  too,  w^as  just  the  right  height  for  the 
children  that  should  sit  on  the  seats,  and  was  very  convenient  for 
them  to  put  their  books  on  when  they  wished  to  read,  or  for  plates 
of  fruit  and  other  refreshments.  In  fact,  the  bower  was  quite  a 
pleasant  place,  though  it  was  by  no  means  so  pleasant  as  the  oth- 
er bowsers  and  arbors  in  the  large  gardens  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house. 

Into  this  yard  Madam  Marion  invited  the  children  to  come  and 
play  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons,  to  try  them,  in  or- 
der to  find  out  how  many  it  would  do  to  trust  in  her  beautiful  gar- 
dens. 

While  the  children  were  at  play  in  the  yard,  she  used  to  sit 
upon  the  piazza  watching  them.  There  was  a  little  sofa  here  in 
one  corner,  with  a  work-table  before  it.     Madam  Marion  would 
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Dory.  Madam  Marion  shows  her  a  little  glass  bird. 


sit  at  this  table  with  her  work,  and  there  she  was  watching  the 
children  all  the  time,  and  observing  what  they  said  and  did,  with- 
out, however,  appearing  to  take  any  notice  of  them  at  all. 

There  was  one  child  that  used  to  come  to  Madam  Marion's  in 
the  afternoon  who  could  not  play  much  with  the  other  children. 
The  reason  was,  she  was  lame.  She  walked  with  a  crutch.  Her 
name  was  Dory.  At  least  they  called  hei  Dory,  though  I  believe 
her  real  name  was  Dorinda.  Dory  was  of  a  very  meek  and  gen- 
tle disposition,  and  she  liked  to  talk  with  Madam  Marion  very 
much  while  she  was  sewing.  She  used  to  sit  by  her  side  upon  a 
little  footstool,  talking,  and  watching  the  other  children  at  their 
plays. 

The  first  day  that  Dory  came  to  Madam  Marion's,  after  going 
about  the  yard  a  little  while  with  her  crutch  to  see  what  was 
there,  she  came  upon  the  piazza,  and  advanced  to  the  place  where 
Madam  Marion  was  sitting.  Her  attention  was  immediately  at- 
tracted to  a  beautiful  little  glass  bird  that  was  standing  upon  the 
work-table. 

"Why,  Aunt  Marion,"  said  she,  "what  is  this  ?" 

The  children  always  called  Madam  Marion  their  aunt. 

"  It  is  a  little  glass  bird,"  replied  the  lady. 

Dory  stood  looking  at  the  bird  very  intently  for  a  minute  or 
two,  holding  her  crutch  in  one  hand,  and  having  the  other  hand 
behind  her. 

"What  a  pretty  little  bird  !"  said  she. 

As  she  said  this,  she  moved  round  a  little  to  the  other  side  of 
the  table,  in  order  to  see  the  other  wing  of  the  bird  more  plainly. 

"Would  it  do  for  me  to  take  it  in  my  hand  ?"  said  Dory. 
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Dory  takes  the  bird.  She  calls  Benny  to  see  it.  Grant. 

"Yes,"  said  Madam  Marion,  "you  may  take  it  in  your  hand." 

"  What  a  pretty  httle  bird  it  is  !"  said  Dory,  when  she  had  taken 
it  in  her  hand.     "I  would  hke  to  show  it  to  Benny." 

"  Very  well ;  you  may,"  said  Madam  Marion. 

"  Only  I  won't  carry  it  out  into  the  yard,"  said  Dory,  "  for  fear 
some  one  should  run  against  me,  and  break  it.  I'll  call  Benny  to 
come  and  see  it  here." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Madam  Marion. 

So  Dory  went  to  call  her  little  brother  Benny.  She  stood  on  the 
steps  of  the  piazza,  and  said, 

"Benny!" 

Benny  was  playing  with  a  hoop.  As  soon  as  he  heard  Dory's 
voice  calling  him,  he  threw  his  hoop  and  stick  down  upon  the 
grass  near  by,  and  came  running  to  his  sister.  Dory  showed  him 
the  little  bird,  sitting  down  with  him  on  the  steps  of  the  piazza. 
He  was  extremely  pleased  to  see  it. 

After  he  was  satisfied  with  looking  at  it,  Dory  brought  the  bird 
back  to  the  table,  and  put  it  down  there,  very  carefully,  in  exact- 
ly the  same  place  that  she  had  taken  it  from. 

Just  then,  Benny's  cousin,  a  boy  named  Grant,  who  was  play- 
ing in  the  corner  of  the  yard  near  the  terrace,  called  to  Benny  to 
come  to  him. 

"Benny,"  said  he,  "come  out  here." 

"  No,"  said  Benny,  "  I  can't  come." 

"  Ah  yes,"  said  Grant,  speaking  in  a  supplicating  tone.  "  Come, 
do  ;  I  want  to  show  you  something." 

"  No,"  said  Benny,  "  I  can't  come." 

So  Benny  remained  at  his  seat  on  the  steps. 
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Dory  gets  an  unexpected  reward.  Conversation  with  Dory. 

"Do  you  like  that  little  glass  bird?"  said  Madam  Marion  to 
Dory. 

"Yes,"  said  Dory,  "  I  like  it  very  much  indeed." 

"  I  believe  I  w411  give  it  to  you,  then,  for  a  reward,"  said  Mad^ 
am  Marion. 

"A  reward — for  what?"  asked  Dory. 

"  For  Benny's  coming  to  you  so  quickly,"  said  Madam  Marion. 

"Why,  aunt  !"  exclaimed  Dory,  "what  do  you  mean  by  that? 
You  should  reward  Benny,  and  not  me,  for  that." 

"No,"  said  Madam  Marion,  "I  should  reward  you;  for  the 
reason  why  he  obeys  you  and  will  not  obey  Grant,  is  undoubted- 
ly  because  you  manage  him  right,  and  Grant,  I  presume,  does 
not.  Benny's  coming  to  you  so  quick  when  you  called  him 
proves  that  you  are  just,  and  considerate,  and  kind  to  him.  But 
when  Grant  tells  him  he  has  something  to  show  him,  he  does  not 
appear  to  believe  it,  and  so  does  not  come.  This  indicates  that 
he  has  been  deceived  by  Grant  before,  and  so  does  not  believe 
him  now." 

Dory  listened  to  this  in  silence  ;  she  did  not  know  what  to  say 
in  reply.  At  length,  after  a  pause,  she  said  that  she  should  like 
the  little  bird  very  much  indeed,  but  that  she  did  not  think  she 
deserved  it  as  a  reward. 

This  conversation  between  Madam  Marion  and  Dory  was  car- 
ried on  in  an  under  tone,  and  the  place  where  Benny  was  sitting 
was  a  little  distance  off  too,  so  that  he  did  not  hear  w^hat  was 
said.  He  was  humming  a  tune,  and  amusing  himself  in  building 
a  wall  with  small  pebble  stones  which  he  picked  up  from  the 
walk.     Grant,  seeing  him  thus  busily  occupied,  crept  up  to  the 
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Benny's  hoop  and  stick.  Grant's  mischief.  Benny  is  greatly  troubled. 

place  where  the  hoop  and  stick  were  lymg  on  the  grass,  and,  tak- 
ing them  up,  he  ran  with  them  to  the  terrace,  and  dropped  them 
over  the  wall  down  into  the  road.  Benny  did  not  see  this,  nor 
did  Dory.  Madam  Marion  saw^  it,  but  she  did  not  appear  to  take 
any  notice  of  it. 

Grant,  having  thus  thrown  the  hoop  and  the  stick  over  the  wall, 
came  walking  slowly  along  to  where  Benny  was  sitting,  and  said, 
"  Benny,  where  is  your  hoop  ?" 

Benny  looked  out  to  the  place  where  he  had  left  his  hoop,  and 
seeing  that  it  was  not  there,  he  started  up  in  great  trouble,  and 
went  to  look  for  it.  He  felt  greatly  distressed  with  the  fear  of 
losing  his  hoop,  and  began  to  search  all  about  the  yard,  and  to 
ask  every  body  if  they  had  seen  it.  Grant  seemed  to  enjoy  his 
distress  and  perplexity  very  much.  He  whispered  to  two  or  three 
of  the  boys  to  tell  them  that  he  had  hid  the  hoop,  and  charged 
them  not  to  reveal  the  secret.  Dory,  observing  Benny's  perplex- 
ity and  grief,  went  to  him,  and  tried  to  comfort  him,  and  offered  to 
help  him  find  his  hoop.  So  she  took  hold  of  his  hand  with  one  of 
her  hands,  and  holding  her  crutch  with  the  other,  she  walked  with 
him  all  about  the  yard,  looking  for  the  hoop  every  where. 

Madam  Marion  w^atched  these  proceedings  very  attentively, 
though  she  appeared  to  be  thinking  of  nothing  but  her  sewing. 
She  knew  very  w^ell  where  the  hoop  w^as  all  the  time,  but  she  said 
nothing. 

By-and-by  Dory  gave  up  the  search,  and  came  back  with  Benny 
to  the  piazza,  to  amuse  him,  if  possible,  by  showing  him  her  bird. 
Madam  Marion  said  that  there  w^as  a  little  box  to  put  the  bird  in, 
and  that  Dory  would  find  it  bv  opening  a  drawer  in  the  work- 
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The  blue  ribbons.  Dory  receives  one  for  a  pass.  The  window  in  the  wall. 

table.  Dory  found  the  box,  and  put  the  bird  into  it.  There  was 
some  cotton  in  the  box  to  prevent  the  bird  from  getting  broken. 

As  soon  as  Dory  had  packed  the  bird  safely  in  the  box,  Madam 
Marion  asked  her  to  open  a  certain  other  drawer  in  the  work- 
table. 

"  There  are  some  blue  ribbons  in  it,"  said  Madam  Marion. 

"Yes,"  replied  Dory,  after  she  had  opened  the  drawer,  "I  see 
them."  Dory  looked  at  the  blue  ribbons,  but  she  did  not  touch 
them. 

"  Take  up  one  of  them  and  bring  it  to  me,"  said  Madam  Marion. 

Dory  did  so.  Madam  Marion,  taking  the  ribbon,  proceeded  to 
put  it  round  Dory's  arm,  about  midway  between  the  wrist  and  the 
elbow,  and  then  tied  the  ends  in  a  bow-knot. 

"  There  !"  said  Madam  Marion. 

"  It  is  very  pretty,"  said  Dory  ;   "but  what  is  it  for  ?" 

"  It  is  your  pass,"  said  Madam  Marion. 

"  My  pass  !"  repeated  Dory. 

"Yes,"  said  Madam  Marion  ;  "  it  is  your  pass,  to  admit  you  into 
my  garden  through  the  window  in  the  wall. 

"  You  must  know,"  continued  Madam  Marion,  "  that  I  am  go- 
ing to  let  some  of  the  children  go  into  my  gardens,  and  I  am  try- 
ing you  all  now,  to  find  out  how  many  there  are  that  can  be  safely 
trusted  there.  There  is  a  window  in  the  wall  between  the  park 
and  the  gardens.  The  window  is  closed  by  a  shutter,  and  there 
are  steps  leading  up  to  it.  The  shutter  makes  a  sort  of  door. 
There  is  a  knocker  on  it.  When  you  wish  to  go  in,  you  must  go 
and  knock  at  this  knocker.  Uncle  Ben  will  then  come  and  open 
the  shutter,  and  if  he  finds  you  have  a  blue  ribbon  on  your  arm. 
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Madam  Marion's  explanations.  Ellen  and  Jane.  The  picture-book. 

he  will  let  you  go  in.  I  have  told  him  that  he  must  not  let  any 
body  in  except  those  who  have  blue  ribbons  on  their  arms.  That 
badge  is  the  pass.  I  am  trying  all  the  children  here,  and  as  fast  as 
I  find  they  have  the  right  characters  to  be  safely  trusted  in  my 
gardens,  I  shall  put  a  badge  upon  them." 

Dory,  on  hearing  this,  looked  at  the  ribbon  on  her  arm  w^ith  an 
expression  of  great  satisfaction  and  pleasure. 

''  But,  aunt,"  said  she,  at  length,  ''  you  have  not  tried  me  yet." 

"  Yes,"  said  Madam  Marion,  "  I  have  been  trying  you  ever  since 
you  have  been  here.  I  see  you  obey  all  my  directions  implicitly. 
You  do  not  touch  any  thing  w^ithout  leave.  Then  you  are  kind  to 
Benny.  You  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  making  him  happy,  w^here- 
as  some  children  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  making  others  unhappy. 
I  should  not  like  to  have  such  children  as  those  go  into  my  gar- 
dens, for  they  would  mar  the  pleasure  of  all  the  rest." 

Just  at  this  time,  two  children,  named  Ellen  and  Jane,  came  to- 
ward the  piazza.  Ellen,  seeing  the  ribbon  on  Dory's  arm,  asked 
what  it  was  for. 

"I  can't  tell  you  just  now,"  replied  Madam  Marion;  "I  shall 
explain  it  by-and-by." 

"  Ah  yes,"  said  Jane  ;  "tell  us  now,  aunty — tZo." 

Madam  Marion  did  not  answer. 

"  Have  you  got  a  picture-book.  Aunt  Marion,"  said  Ellen,  "that 
you  will  lend  Jane  and  me  ?" 

Madam  Marion  opened  a  drawer  in  the  table,  and  took  out  a 
book.  She  turned  over  the  leaves  of  this  book  till  she  found  a 
picture. 

"  There,"  said  she,  "  you  may  look  at  that  picture,  and  when 
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Description  of  the  picture.  Various  objects  seen  in  it. 

you  have  done  looking  at  that  one,  shut  the  book  and  bring  it  back 
to  me.  You  may  ask  me  questions  about  it  if  you  please,  and  you 
may  ask  any  one  of  the  children  to  come  and  see  it  with  you  or 
not,  just  as  you  choose." 

"  Yes,"  said  Ellen,  "  let  us  ask  one  of  them." 

"  No,"  rejoined  Jane,  "  I  would  not.  We  can  see  it  a  great 
deal  better  by  ourselves  alone." 

So  the  two  girls  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  the  piazza,  and  began 
to  look  at  the  picture. 

It  represented,  they  found,  the  yard  of  a  country  inn.  It  was  a 
very  pleasant  place.  There  was  a  large  tree,  w^ith  wide-spread- 
ing branches,  under  which  was  a  seat,  with  people  sitting  upon  it. 
The  sign  of  the  inn  was  suspended  from  a  w^ooden  bar  w  hich  pro- 
jected from  the  body  of  the  tree,  just  below  the  branches.  There 
was  a  figure  of  a  lion  rampant  painted  on  the  sign.  A  lion  ram- 
pant is  a  lion  standing  up  upon  his  hind  legs,  as  if  in  the  act  of 
springing  upon  his  prey.  A  lion  lying  down  is  called  a  lion  couch- 
ant.     It  was  a  lion  rampant  that  w^as  painted  on  this  sign. 

There  were  five  persons  represented  in  the  inn-yard.  Two  of 
them  were  sitting  upon  a  bench  that  was  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree.  There  was  a  traveler  on  horseback  at  the  door.  He  had  a 
mug  in  his  hand,  with  something  to  drink  in  it.  The  landlord  was 
standing  near.  He  was  apparently  talking  with  the  traveler.  In 
the  foreground,  to  the  right,  w^as  a  well,  with  a  windlass  and  a 
bucket.     The  w^indlass  was  covered  with  a  roof. 

A  representation  of  this  picture  may  be  seen  on  the  opposite  page. 

"  I  think  it  is  the  picture  of  an  inn,"  said  Ellen,  after  looking  at 
it  a  moment. 
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The  picture  of  the  country  inn. 


Sign  hung  from  the  tree. 


THE    COUNTRY    INN. 


"Why?"  asked  Madam  Marion. 

"Because  I  see  the  sign  up.     The  sign  is  fastened  to  a  tree. 
There  is  a  hon  painted  on  the  sign." 

"What  else  do  you  see  about  the  sign  ?"  asked  Madam  Marion, 
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Conversation  between  Ellen  and  Madam  Marion  about  the  picture. 

"  I  can  see  the  two  hinges  that  it  is  hung  from  the  beam  by," 
rephed  Jane  ;  "  and  there  is  a  brace  to  hold  up  the  beam." 

"  Is  the  sign  fastened  to  a  sign-post  ?"  asked  Madam  Marion. 

*'  No,"  rephed  Jane  ;  "  it  is  fastened  to  a  great  tree,  and  under  the 
tree  is  a  seat,  and  two  people  are  sitting  there  talking  together. 
And  there  is  a  man  on  horseback  at  the  door,"  continued  Jane, 
after  examining  the  picture  a  little  farther  ;  "  I  suppose  he  is  a  trav- 
eler. He  has  got  a  mug  in  his  hand,  which  seems  to  be  full ;  I 
expect  it  is  water.  He  is  thirsty,  and  has  come  to  ask  for  a  drink 
of  water." 

"  Or  beer,"  said  Ellen.     "  Perhaps  it  is  beer." 

"  No,"  rejoined  Jane;  "for  there  is  a  well  in  the  foreground, 
and  a  girl  going  there  with  a  pail  on  her  head.  There  is  a  little 
roof  over  the  well,  and  a  windlass,  with  a  chain  and  a  bucket." 

"And  there  is  a  kind  of  a  hen-coop  in  the  middle  of  the  yard, 
near  where  the  house  stands." 

"  It  is  not  a  hen-coop,  I  believe,"  said  Madam  Marion. 

"  What  is  it,  then  ?"  asked  Jane. 

"I  believe  it  is  a  rack  to  put  hay  in,  to  feed  horses." 

"Ah  yes,"  said  Jane,  "I  see.     It  is  full  of  hay  now." 

After  looking  at  the  picture  for  some  time  longer,  Ellen  was 
going  to  shut  up  the  book,  but  Jane  began  to  lift  up  some  of  the 
other  leaves. 

"No,"  said  Ellen,  shaking  her  head,  "  Madam  Marion  said  that 
we  must  only  look  at  this  one." 

"I  am  not  going  to  look,"  said  Jane.  "I  am  only  going  to 
peep  a  little.  I  only  want  to  see  if  there  are  any  more  pic- 
tures." 
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Jane  is  displeased,  and  is  sullen.  James  and  Julia. 

"No,"  said  Ellen,  "we  must  shut  the  book  and  carry  it  dir^ect- 
ly  back." 

So  saying,  Ellen  closed  the  book  and  carried  it  back.  Jane 
remained  on  the  seat,  and  said,  in  a  dissatisfied  tone, 

"I  don't  see  why  we  can't  see  some  more  of  the  pictures." 

When  Ellen  had  given  the  book  to  Madam  Marion,  she  return- 
ed to  Jane. 

"Come,  Jane,"  said  she,  "let  us  go  and  play." 

"  No,"  said  Jane,  shaking  her  head,  sullenly. 

"Why,  Jane  !"  said  Ellen^  "you  should  not  be  offended  with 
me.  It  was  not  my  fault,  certainly,  that  you  could  not  see  any 
more  pictures." 

Jane  did  not  answer. 

"Come,  Jennie,"  said  Ellen,  "let  us  go  and  play." 

But  Jane  would  not  answer,  and  so  Ellen  left  her  and  went 
away. 

There  was  a  boy  in  the  party  named  James.  He  happened 
just  at  this  time  to  come  up  to  the  piazza  where  Madam  Marion 
was  seated,  leading  his  little  sister  Julia  by  the  hand.  James  was 
very  fond  of  his  sister  Julia,  and,  seeing  two  of  the  children  look- 
ing at  a  picture-book,  he  came  that  w^ay  to  ask  Madam  Marion 
if  she  would  let  him  and  Julia  see  it. 

"You  may  see  one  of  the  pictures,"  said  she,  "but  only  one. 
That  is  all  that  Dory  has  seen." 

So  James  took  the  book,  saying,  "  Come,  Julia,"  and  led  the 
way  to  a  sofa  which  stood  upon  the  piazza  in  a  sheltered  corner, 
near  a  window  which  opened  down  to  the  ground,  and  served  as 
a  door. 
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James  and  Julia  looking  at  the  picture-book. 


JAMES   AND   JULIA. 
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James  is  kind  and  attentive  to  his  sister. 

James  sat  down  upon  this  sofa,  taking  Julia  by  his  side,  and 
showed  her  the  picture.  They  both  looked  at  it  very  attentively, 
examining  every  part  of  it  with  great  care.  In  fact,  they  derived 
a  much  greater  degree  of  enjoyment  from  it  than  they  would  have 
done  if  they  had  been  at  liberty,  after  glancing  at  it  a  moment,  to 
turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  book,  and  find  other  pictures. 

There  was  a  footstool  under  the  sofa,  and  James,  being  habitu- 
ally very  kind  and  attentive  to  his  sister,  as  gentlemen  should  al- 
ways be  to  ladies,  however  young  the  parties  may  be,  drew  out 
this  footstool,  and  placed  it  where  Julia  could  put  her  feet  upon  it, 
before  he  commenced  showing  her  the  picture.  He  explained 
every  thing  in  it  to  her  in  a  very  clear  and  satisfactory  manner. 

After  James  and  Julia  had  looked  at  the  picture  long  enough, 
they  shut  the  book  and  carried  it  back  to  Madam  Marion.  She 
took  the  book  and  put  it  in  the  drawer. 

Soon  after  this.  Madam  Marion  called  to  Dory,  saying, 

''Dory,  I  can  tell  you  where  Benny's  hoop  is.  Grant  threw  it 
over  the  wall  into  the  road." 

"Did  he  ?"  said  Dory.  "Then,  Benny,  I  w^ill  go  and  get  it  for 
you.     You  may  wait  here  till  I  come." 

"No,"  said  Madam  Marion,  "I  have  another  plan.  You  must 
not  go  for  the  hoop  yourself,  but  go  and  say  to  Grant  that  I  wish 
to  have  him  go  and  get  it,  and  bring  it  in  to  Benny." 

So  Dory  went  across  the  yard  to  Grant,  and  delivered  the  mes- 
sage. Grant  looked  a  little  ill-humored  at  first,  but  he  very  soon 
seemed  to  think  it  best  to  obey.  So  he  walked  slowly  across  the 
yard,  and  out  through  the  gate,  and  then  he  went  along  under  the 
wall  till  he  came  to  the  place  where  the  hoop  was  lying.     In- 
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Grant  throws  Benny's  hoop  over  the  wall. 


stead,  however,  of  bringing  it  in  to  Benny,  as  he  had  been  di- 
rected to  do,  he  threw  it  over  the  wall  with  all  his  force.  The 
hoop  went  farther,  in  its  flight,  than  he  intended.  It  bounded  en- 
tirely across  the  yard,  and  lodged  on  the  top  of  the  wall  on  the 
other  side,  just  over  the  trellis  that  the  peach-tree  was  trained 
upon. 

Dory  and  Benny  stood  waiting  at  the  gate  while  Grant  went 
out  for  the  hoop,  intending  to  take  it  when  it  was  brought  in. 
When,  however,  Benny  saw  it  flying  through  the  air,  he  was 
much  disappointed,  and  he  was  particularly  troubled  when  he  ob- 
served that  it  lodged  on  the  top  of  the  wall. 

"  Now,  Grant,"  said  Dory,  in  a  mournful  tone,  when  Grant 
came  back  to  the  gate,  "  why  did  you  do  so  ?  Aunt  Marion 
said  that  you  must  bring  it  in  yourself." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  the  same  thing,"  said  Grant.     ''  I  threw  it  in." 

"  But  it  has  gone  too  far,"  said  Dory.  "  It  has  lodged  on  the 
wall." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Grant ;  "  I'll  climb  up  and  get  it.  I'll  climb 
up  by  the  trellis." 

"  No,"  said  Dory,  "  you  must  not  do  that.  Aunt  Marion  said 
that  we  must  not  go  to  that  peach-tree  at  all." 

"  Then  I  don't  know  what  we  shall  do,"  said  Grant,  "  to  get 
back  the  hoop." 

There  were  two  boys  who  happened,  just  at  this  time,  to  be 
standing  near  the  piazza — James,  and  another  boy  named  Henry. 
Madam  Marion,  seeing  that  the  hoop  had  lodged  on  the  top  of  the 
wall,  asked  Henry  to  climb  up  and  get  it. 

"  If  vou  are  verv  careful."  said   she,  "  vou  can   chmb   up  })V 
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James  and  Henry  arrive  at  the  trellis  together.  Henry  is  at  a  loss  what  to  do. 

means  of  the  trellis  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  You  must,  however, 
take  good  care  not  to  break  the  peach-tree." 

"  Let  me  go,"  said  James.  So  saying,  he  ran  off  before  Henry, 
in  order  to  get  to  the  trellis  first.  Henry  followed  him  quietly. 
He  wished  to  obey  Madam  Marion's  command,  but  he  did  not 
wish  to  have  any  contest  about  it  with  James,  and  so  he  went 
quietly  along,  as  he  would  have  done  if  James  had  not  been  there. 

When  James  reached  the  trellis,  he  began  at  once  to  climb  up. 
Henry  stood  at  the  foot  of  it,  not  knowing  how  he  ought  to  act. 
To  climb  up  after  James  would  obviously  not  do,  as  that  would 
overload  the  trellis,  and  be  almost  sure  to  break  it  down ;  and, 
besides,  it  would  lead,  very  likely,  to  some  sort  of  struggle  or 
contest  on  the  wall  which  would  be  very  destructive  to  the  fruit 
on  the  tree.  While  he  was  hesitating,  James  came  down,  with 
the  hoop  in  his  hand.     He  ran  with  it  to  Madam  Marion. 

"  Here  is  the  hoop,"  said  he.     "  I  got  it." 

"  Yes,"  said  Madam  Marion,  quietly.  "  In  getting  it,  you  meant 
right,  but  you  have  done  wrong." 

"  How  ?"  said  James.  "  How  have  I  done  wrong  ?  You  asked 
us  to  climb  up  and  get  it." 

"  I  asked  Henry  to  do  it,  not  you,"  rephed  Madam  Marion. 
"  I  have  no  doubt  you  went  off  quick  to  do  it,  from  a  zealous  de- 
sire to  have  my  orders  obeyed,  and  to  get  back  Benny's  hoop, 
but  that  was  the  wrong  way.  In  fact,  you  prevented  my  orders 
from  being  obeyed.  You  disobeyed  one  order  yourself,  and  you 
prevented  Henry  from  obeying  another." 

"What  order  did  I  disobey?"  asked  James. 

"  The  general  order  that  I  gave  to  you  all,"  said  Madam  Ma- 
n  C 
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Madam  Marion  explains  the  case  to  the  children.  Mischief  done. 

rion,  "  not  to  go  to  that  peach-tree.  That  was  the  order  that  you 
were  under.     The  new  order  was  given  to  Henry  alone." 

"  I  did  not  thmk  of  that,"  said  James. 

"  No,"  said  Madam  Marion ;  "  and  that  is  the  reason  I  explain 
it  to  you.  You  do  not  deserve  any  blame  for  what  you  did,  for 
you  had  a  good  intention,  so  I  don't  find  fault  with  you,  or  do  any 
thing  to  punish  you.  What  boys  need,  in  such  cases  as  this," 
she  added,  with  a  smile,  "is  instruction,  not  punishment. 

"And  I  think  it  will  help  you  all  to  remember  this  principle," 
continued  Madam  Marion,  "  if  you,  James,  should  go  and  put  the 
hoop  back  in  the  place  you  took  it  from,  and  let  Henry  go  and  get 
it,  as  I  ordered  him  at  first.     Are  you  willing  to  do  it  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  James  ;  "  I  should  like  to  go." 

So  James  went  back  to  the  trellis,  and,  climbing  up  carefully, 
he  put  the  hoop  back  on  the  wall.  Then  he  attempted  to  come 
down.  In  descending,  however,  though  he  tried  to  be  careful,  his 
foot  unfortunately  slipped,  and  in  attempting  to  save  himself  from 
falling,  he  broke  down  quite  a  large  branch  of  the  peach-tree,  and 
all  the  peaches  that  were  on  it  came  tumbling  to  the  ground.  He 
stepped  down  himself,  in  utter  consternation  at  the  mischief  he 
had  done. 

He  looked  up  toward  Madam  Marion.  He  saw  that  she  ob- 
served that  the  tree  was  broken,  though  she  seemed  to  take  no 
particular  notice  of  it,  but  went  on  with  her  sewing  as  before. 

"Aunt  Marion,"  said  James,  "I  have  broken  down  your  peach- 
tree  dreadfully." 

"  That  is  no  matter,"  said  Madam  Marion  ;  "  that  was  an  acci- 
dent.    I  don't  care  any  thing  about  it." 
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Rankin  eats  one  of  the  peaches.  The  children  are  allowed  to  disobey  if  they  please. 

A  boy  named  Rankin,  who  stood  there,  picked  up  one  of  the 
peaches  which  lay  upon  the  ground. 

"  Rankin,"  said  James,  in  a  low  tone,  "you  had  better  not  touch 
the  peaches.     She  has  not  given  you  leave." 

"  Oh,  she  won't  care,"  said  Rankin.  "We  may  have  the  peach- 
es now,  I  know.  They  are  all  bruised  and  broken,  and  would  not 
do  to  carry  into  the  house." 

So  saying,  he  put  a  peach  to  his  mouth,  looking  at  the  same 
time  toward  Madam  Marion  to  see  if  she  would  forbid  him.  She 
observed  him,  he  saw,  but  she  said  nothing,  and  so  he  considered 
her  silence  as  a  tacit  consent.  He  began  to  bite  the  peach.  One 
or  two  of  the  other  children  then  began  to  take  up  peaches,  look- 
ing all  the  time  toward  Madam  Marion,  to  give  her  an  opportunity 
to  make  objection  to  what  they  were  doing,  if  she  had  any  objec- 
tions to  make. 

While  these  things  were  taking  place,  Dory  w^as  standing  near 
Madam  Marion. 

"  Aunt,"  said  she,  "  they  are  eating  your  peaches." 

"Yes,"  said  Madam  Marion. 

"  Are  you  willing  to  have  them?"  said  she. 

"  No,"  said  Madam  Marion  ;   "  they  are  disobeying  my  orders." 

"  Then  why  do  you  not  tell  them  that  they  must  not  do  so  ?" 
asked  Dory.     "  Shall  I  go  and  tell  them  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Madam  Marion.  "  Leave  them  at  liberty.  I  am 
trying  them.  Let  them  all  act  out  their  characters.  If  they  are 
disobedient  and  insubmissive  in  spirit,  I  would  rather  they  should 
show  it  here  than  get  in  my  beautiful  gardens  and  do  mischief 
there." 
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Refreshments  announced.  A  scramble.  Two  boys  excluded. 

Thus  Madam  Marion  went  on,  allowing  the  children  to  do  just 
as  they  pleased,  while  she  merely  observed  them,  and  as  fast  as 
she  was  satisfied  that  they  had  such  characters  as  would  make  it 
safe  for  them  to  be  admitted  to  her  gardens,  she  gave  them  each  a 
blue  ribbon.  For  the  girls,  she  tied  the  ribbon  round  their  arms. 
For  the  boys,  she  put  it  through  one  of  the  button-holes  of  their 
jackets.  None  of  the  children,  however,  except  Dory,  knew  yet 
what  the  ribbons  were  for,  or  why  Madam  Marion  gave  them  to 
some  and  withheld  them  from  others. 

At  last,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Madam  Marion 
called  all  the  children  together,  and  told  them  she  had  something 
prepared  for  them  to  eat,  and  she  requested  them  all  to  go  and 
take  seats  by  the  table  in  the  bower,  saying  that  when  they  were 
ready  she  would  ring  the  bell,  and  Thomas  would  bring  in  what 
she  had  prepared. 

On  hearing  this,  the  children  immediately  commenced  moving 
toward  the  bower.  A  great  many  of  them  began  to  run  eagerly, 
and  crowd  by  each  other  in  getting  in,  so  as  to  secure  the  best 
places.  Others  walked  along  quietly,  and  waited  till  the  rest  were 
seated,  and  then  took  such  places  as  were  left.  There  were  two 
of  the  children  who  could  not  get  in  at  all.  There  was  no  room 
for  them.  They,  however,  made  no  complaint,  but  sat  down 
quietly  on  the  steps  of  the  piazza,  near  the  arbor. 

The  two  who  were  thus  excluded  were  boys,  and  they  both  had 
blue  ribbons  in  their  button-holes.  In  fact,  it  was  observable  that 
all  those  who  went  in  last,  and  got  only  such  seats  as  the  others 
left,  had  ribbons,  while  those  who  rushed  forward  to  secure  the 
best  seats  were  those  who  had  not  received  ribbons. 
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Thomas  brings  in  the  refreshments.  The  children  called  to  Madam  Marion. 

Presently  Thomas,  a  colored  man,  came  in,  bringing  a  large 
tray,  with  saucers,  and  spoons,  and  mugs  upon  it.  These  he 
placed  upon  the  table,  giving  to  each  of  the  children  a  saucer,  a 
spoon,  and  a  mug.  Then  he  went  out,  and  presently  came  in 
again  with  two  great  dishes  heaped  up  with  ripe  raspberries,  a 
large  pitcher  of  cream,  and  a  bowl  of  fine  sugar.  There  were 
also  two  pitchers,  still  larger,  filled  with  rich  milk,  and  a  great 
basket  of  cakes — hearts  and  rounds.  These  things  were  placed 
upon  the  table,  and  then  Thomas  proceeded  to  distribute  them, 
giving  to  each  of  the  children  two  cakes,  a  mug  of  milk,  and  a 
saucer  heaping  full  of  raspberries.  Then  the  sugar  and  the  cream 
were  passed  around,  and  each  one  of  the  children,  after  putting  on 
as  much  sugar  as  they  desired,  poured  on  the  cream  until  the  sau- 
cer was  full  to  the  brim,  and  the  raspberries  began  to  float.  All 
the  children  were  treated  alike,  both  those  who  had  ribbons  and 
those  who  had  not  receiving  the  same  quantity  both  of  cakes  and 
raspberries. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    WINDOW    IN    THE    WALL. 

When  the  feast  was  ended.  Madam  Marion  called  the  children 
to  come  around  her  on  the  piazza. 

"  Children,"  said  she,  when  they  were  assembled,  ''  I  am  going 
to  return  into  the  house  now,  and  let  you  all  go  into  the  park  and 
amuse  yourselves  there  without  me." 

"Which  is  the  way  into  the  park  ?"  said  Grant,  interrupting  her. 
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Madam  Marion  explains  her  plan  to  them.  The  park.  The  gardens. 

"  Listen,"  said  Madam  Marion,  "  and  hear  all  I  have  to  say." 

"I  am  going  to  let  you  go  into  the  park.  You  can  run  about 
there,  and  play  as  much  as  you  please.  There  are  smooth  roads 
w^here  you  can  trundle  hoops,  and  grassy  lawns  where  you  can 
play  ball,  and  paths  leading  through  the  thicket  to  brooks  and 
waterfalls.     You  can  all  of  you  go  where  you  please  in  the  park. 

"  Besides  the  park  there  are  some  gardens.  I  am  going  to  al- 
low some  of  you  to  go  into  the  gardens.  It  is  not  safe  for  any  to 
go  there  but  such  as  are  obedient,  submissive  to  law,  gentle,  and 
kind.  If  you  are  disobedient  there,  you  would  do  a  great  deal  of 
mischief,  perhaps,  and  give  Uncle  Ben,  the  gardener,  a  great  deal 
of  trouble.  If  you  are  not  kind,  or  if  you  have  such  dispositions 
as  to  take  pleasure  in  teasing  your  playmates,  or  giving  them  pain, 
then  I  ought  not  to  let  you  go  in.  I  ought  not  to  allow  any  to  go 
in  w^ho  would,  while  there,  mar  the  happiness  of  the  rest.  If  you 
are  unsubmissive  in  spirit,  or  selfish,  or  reckless,  then  you  w^ould 
very  likely  trample  on  the  borders,  or  break  down  the  fruit-trees 
or  the  flowers.  I  have  been  watching  you  while  you  have  been 
playing  here,  to  see  which  of  you  I  could  safely  trust  in  my  gar- 
dens, and  I  have  given  all  such  a  blue  ribbon.  The  blue  ribbon 
is  their  pass." 

Here  the  children  began  to  look  about  at  each  other,  to  see  who 
had  got  blue  ribbons  and  who  had  not.  Some  who  had  not  re- 
ceived them  seemed  displeased  and  looked  sullen.  Others  ap- 
peared to  be  disappointed  and  sorry,  but  they  manifested  no  par- 
ticular indications  of  being  out  of  humor. 

"  Now  I  suppose,"  continued  Madam  Marion,  "  that  my  telling 
you  this  will  cause  some  of  you  to  feel  quite  offended.     But  is  it 
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The  window  in  the  wall.  The  great  iron  knocker. 


not  right  that  I  should  admit  none  into  my  gardens  who  would  in- 
jure or  destroy  w^hat  is  there,  or  w^ho  would  mar  the  happiness  of 
the  others  ?  You  should  not  feel  out  of  humor  at  this.  On  the 
contrary,  you  should  think  it  is  right,  and  immediately  begin  to 
form  a  good  character,  so  that  I  can  give  you  a  blue  ribbon  too. 

"  The  way  to  the  park  is  through  that  gate." 

So  saying,  Madam  Marion  pointed  to  a  gate  in  the  wall,  in  one 
corner  of  the  yard. 

"  You  can  all  go  through  that  gate,"  continued  the  lady,  "  and 
play  in  the  park  where  you  please.  In  one  place  there  is  a  sum- 
mer-house near  the  garden  w^all.  Near  that  summer-house,  in  a 
corner,  are  some  stone  steps,  leading  up  to  a  window  in  the  wall. 
Those  who  have  blue  ribbons  can  go  up  there  and  knock.  There 
is  a  great  black  iron  knocker  on  the  shutter  of  the  window.  When 
you  knock  there,  Uncle  Ben  will  come ;  and  if  you  have  a  blue 
ribbon  on  your  arm,  or  in  your  button-hole,  he  will  let  you  in. 
Now  you  can  all  go." 

So  the  children  began  to  move  toward  the  park  gate.  Those 
who  had  blue  ribbons  w^ere  full  of  joy  and  happiness,  but  the  rest 
walked  along  rather  slowly  and  sadly.  There  was  one  girl,  named 
Joanne,  who  would  not  go  at  all.  She  turned  away  as  soon  as 
Madam  Marion  had  done  speaking,  and  walked  toward  the  gate 
which  led  into  the  street.  She  said  she  did  not  see  why  she  could 
not  have  a  blue  ribbon  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  girls ;  and  if  she 
could  not  go  into  the  gardens,  she  would  go  home. 

She  looked  round  when  she  got  to  the  gate,  thinking  that  Mad- 
am Marion  would  probably  call  her  back,  and  say  that  she  would 
give  her  a  blue  ribbon  rather  than  have  her  go  home  in  displeas- 
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The  reason  why  Joanne  did  not  receive  a  blue  ribbon. 


ure  ;  but  Madam  Marion  said  nothing-  to  her,  and  so  she  went 
aw^ay. 

The  reason  why  Joanne  did  not  get  a  blue  ribbon  was,  that  Mad- 
am Marion  heard  her  speak  in  a  very  heartless  and  cruel  manner 
of  Dory,  because  she  was  lame.  She  told  one  of  her  companions, 
speaking  loud  enough  for  Dory  to  hear,  that  she  thought  girls  lame 
enough  to  w^alk  with  crutches  might  as  well  stay  at  home,  and 
not  be  coming  to  parties,  and  making  themselves  ridiculous.  Mad- 
am Marion  thought,  very  justly,  that  a  girl  who  cherished  such 
feelings  as  those  toward  the  unfortunate,  would  be  likely  to  spoil 
the  happiness  of  any  circle  to  which  she  might  be  admitted. 

The  rest  of  the  children  went  into  the  park,  and  those  who  had 
blue  ribbons  soon  found  the  summer-house,  and  the  steps  leading 
up  to  the  window  in  the  wall.  They  w^ent  up  one  by  one,  and 
knocked.  Uncle  Ben  came  when  they  knocked,  but  he  was  very 
particular  about  letting  them  in.  He  opened  the  door  but  a  very 
little  way  until  he  saw  that  the  one  w^ho  was  there  had  a  blue  rib- 
bon.    As  soon  as  he  saw  that,  he  let  him  in. 

The  children  who  went  in  found  the  gardens  very  beautiful  in- 
deed. There  were  a  great  many  walks  in  them  ;  some  were 
straight,  and  others  went  winding  about  in  endless  mazes.  And 
there  were  beautiful  flowers,  and  ripe  fruits,  and  gay  borders  and 
parterres ;  and  in  one  place  there  was  a  pond,  with  a  very  pretty 
boat  drawn  up  to  the  shore. 

The  children  remained  in  the  gardens  all  the  afternoon,  and 
had  a  very  pleasant  time.  On  the  top  of  the  next  page  you  see  a 
picture  of  some  of  them  amusing  themselves  with  a  little  wheel- 
barrow which  they  found  there. 
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The  children  in  the  garden  with  the  little  wheel-barrow. 


THE   GARDEN. 


They  had  one  trouble  ;  but  that  will  be  explained  in  the  next 
chapter  but  two  in  this  book. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

KNOCKING    AT    THE    GATE. 
"Many  shall  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be  able." 

Imagine  to  yourselves  a  company  of  men  knocking  at  the  gate 
of  a  castle  in  time  of  war,  and  w^aiting  to  have  the  gate  opened 
that  they  may  go  in.  Imagine  the  expression  of  suspense  and 
anxiety  that  would  be  seen  in  their  countenances.  They  begin, 
at  length,  to  despair.     They  think  that  the  doors  will  not  be  open- 
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The  strait  gate.  What  is  meant  by  it.  A  state  of  trial. 

ed  to  them.  They  have  never  been  friends  to  the  lord  of  the  cas- 
tle, though  nov\^,  because  danger  is  impending,  they  come  and  de- 
sire him  to  let  them  in.  They  know,  however,  that  they  do  not 
deserve  to  be  admitted.  One  of  the  number,  perhaps,  is  knock- 
ing timidly,  and  listening  to  hear  if  any  one  will  come.  The  rest 
wait  in  anxious  suspense  and  fear. 

Such  a  scene  as  this  illustrates  what  Jesus  said  about  enter- 
ing heaven.  It  is  a  strait  gate,  he  said,  that  leads  to  heaven. 
Strait,  in  this  sense,  means  strict^  difficult — that  is,  a  gate  where  it 
is  hard  to  get  in.  Many  shall  knock,  when  the  time  comes  at 
last,  he  said,  and  call  out,  "  Lord,  Lord,  open  unto  us ;  and  the 
Lord  shall  say,  I  know  ye  not,  whence  ye  are.  Depart  from  me, 
all  ye  workers  of  iniquity."  No  workers  of  iniquity  can  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  in. 

Jesus  taught  his  disciples  that,  since  the  rule  of  admission  to 
heaven  is  thus  so  strict,  they  should  all  strive  to  prepare  themselves 
for  it  in  season.  In  this  world  we  are  all  on  trial.  The  children 
in  Madam  Marion's  grounds  were  on  trial.  She  allowed  them  to 
do  as  they  pleased,  and  act  out  their  characters  freely,  whatever 
their  characters  might  be.  The  disobedient,  the  insubmissive, 
the  mahcious,  the  stubborn,  had  full  liberty  to  show  what  they 
were.  Madam  Marion  did  not  interfere  with  them ;  she  did  not 
reproach  them  ;  she  did  not  punish  them  ;  she  did  not  even  with- 
hold from  them  any  of  the  kindness  which  she  showed  to  the 
rest.  Grant  and  Joanne  were  invited  into  the  arbor  as  well  as 
Dory  and  Henry.  In  fact,  they  took  the  best  seats  there,  and 
Madam  Marion  did  not  interfere  to  prevent  them.  When  Grant 
threw  Benny's  hoop  over  into  the  road,  and  when  Joanne  spoke 
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This  world  is  a  state  of  trial  and  probation.  Bible  lesson. 

SO  unkindly  about  Dory,  Madam  Marion  did  not  interfere.  She 
kept  silence,  and  let  those  who  were  injured  bear  their  troubles 
as  they  best  could.  They  w^ere  all  on  trial,  and  she  wished  to 
have  their  characters  acted  out  to  the  full. 

It  is  so  in  this  world,  which  is  a  world  of  trial  and  probation. 
The  wicked  are,  in  a  great  measure,  free  to  act  as  their  wicked 
propensities  dictate,  and  the  weak  and  the  helpless  have  to  suffer 
in  silence.     But  the  end  is  coming  by-and-by. 

Read  now,  slowly  and  attentively,  these  verses  from  the  Bible, 
and  see  if  you  understand  them.  They  are  arranged  in  two  les- 
sons—excellent lessons  for  children  to  learn. 

Lesson  I. 

''The  Lord  looketh  from  heaven.  He  beholdeth  all  the  chil- 
dren of  men. 

"  From  the  place  of  his  habitation,  he  looketh  upon  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth. 

"  He  considereth  all  their  works." 

"  Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evil-doers,  neither  be  thou  envious 
against  the  workers  of  iniquity  ;  for  they  shall  soon  be  cut  dow^n 
like  the  grass,  and  wither  like  the  green  herb. 

"  Trust  thou  in  the  Lord,  and  do  good ; 

"  And  he  shall  bring  forth  thy  righteousness  as  the  light,  and 
thy  judgment  as  the  noon-day. 

"  Rest  in  the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently  for  him.  Fret  not  thy- 
self because  of  him  who  prospereth  in  his  way — because  of  him 
who  bringeth  wicked  devices  to  pass. 
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Another  Bible  lesson.  The  conclusion  of  the  matter. 

"  For  yet  a  little  while,  and  the  wicked  shall  not  be. 
"  But  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth,  and  shall  delight  them- 
selves in  the  abundance  of  peace." 

Lesson  IL 

"  After  this  I  beheld,  and  lo,  a  great  multitude,  which  no  man 
could  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and 
tongues,  stood  before  the  throne,  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed 
w^th  white  robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands  ; 

''  And  one  of  the  elders  answered,  saying  unto  me.  What  are 
these  which  are  arrayed  in  white  robes  ?  and  whence  came  they  ? 

"  And  I  said  unto  him.  Sir,  thou  knowest.  And  he  said  to  me. 
These  are  they, which  came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have 
washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb. 

"  Therefore  are  they  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve  him 
day  and  night  in  his  temple  ;  and  he  that  sitteth  on  the  throne 
shall  dwell  among  them. 

"  They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more  ;  neither 
shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat. 

"  For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed 
them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of  waters  ;  and 
God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes." 

The  substance  of  it  all  is,  that  we  can  none  of  us,  old  or  young, 
hope  to  enter  heaven,  unless  the  spirit  of  heaven  reigns  in  our 
hearts  ;  and  if  this  spirit  is  found  in  us  while  we  are  on  earth,  we 
shall  be  sure  of  peace  and  happiness  unbounded,  at  last,  above, 
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What  the  children  found  when  they  entered  the  garden. 


whatever  may  have  been  the  trials  and  troubles  which  we  have  to 
endure  here  below. 

But  what  is  the  spirit  of  heaven  ? 

We  shall  see. 


CHAPTER  V. 

TRAINING. 

The  children  whom  Uncle  Ben  admitted  into  Madam  Marion's 
garden  found  a  most  delightful  scene  presenting  itself  before 
them  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  through  the  window  in  the  wall. 
They  came  out  upon  a  terrace,  or  landing,  with  steps  leading 
down  from  it  to  the  walks  and  flowxr-beds  below. 

There  were  a  great  many  arbors,  and  trellises,  and  fruit-trees, 
both  standard  and  espaher.* 

After  Uncle  Ben  had  let  the  children  in,  he  remained  behind  on 
the  terrace,  to  lock  and  bolt  the  shutter  which  closed  the  window 
in  the  wall,  so  that  the  children  who  had  no  badge  could  not  get 
in.  The  wall  was  very  high,  and  they  could  not  possibly  climb 
over  it,  even  if  any  of  them  had  been  disposed  to  get  into  the 
garden  in  such  a  w^ay. 

Uncle  Ben  w^as  very  taciturn  in  his  disposition,  so  he  said  very 
little  to  the  children  as  they  w^ent  dow^n  the  steps  into  the  garden. 
He,  however,  gave  them  some  directions. 

*  Fruit-trees  "which  grow  by  themselves,  in  their  natural  form,  are  called  stand- 
ards. Those  that  are  trained  artificially,  against  trellises  or  walls,  are  called  es- 
paliers.    A  trellis  is  a  frame  made  to  train  trees  or  vines  upon. 
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Uncle  Ben's  directions.  The  pond  and  the  boat.  Restrictions. 


"  You  must  not  touch  any  of  the  fruit,  or  any  of  the  flowers," 
said  he.  "  By-and-by,  before  you  go  home,  I  will  give  you  some 
fruit,  and  I  will  give  each  of  you  a  bouquet." 

"  Yes,"  said  Dory,  "  that  will  be  better  ;  for,  if  we  had  the  flow- 
ers now,  they  would  wilt  before  we  go  home." 

"  You  may  ramble  about  wherever  you  please,"  continued  the 
gardener ;  *'  but  you  must  not  rim,  except  when  the  walks  are 
broad  and  straight.  If  you  run  round  corners  and  in  narrow  paths, 
you  will  be  in  danger  of  treading  on  the  beds  and  flowers." 

"  We'll  be  very  careful,"  said  the  children. 

"  Madam  Marion  told  me,"  continued  the  gardener,  "  that  I 
might  depend  upon  it  that  all  the  children  who  had  blue  ribbons 
would  do  exactly  as  I  should  say." 

''  Yes,  we  will,"  said  the  children. 

"  In  one  of  the  gardens,"  continued  Uncle  Ben,  "  you  will  find  a 
pond,  with  swans  and  Muscovy  ducks  swimming  in  it.  There  is 
a  boat  there.  You  may  get  into  the  boat,  if  you  please,  but  you 
must  not  go  out  very  far." 

"  How  far  may  we  go  ?"  asked  Dory. 

"  Why,  you  must  not  go  beyond  the  lilies,"  replied  Uncle  Ben. 
"  You'll  see  some  lilies  out  in  the  pond  ;  you  must  not  go  beyond 
them,  for  there  is  a  place  beyond  the  lilies,  under  the  trees  which 
hang  over  the  banks  on  the  side  of  the  pond,  where  the  water  is 
very  deep,  and  if  the  boat  should  upset  there,  you  would  be 
drowned.  This  side  of  the  lilies  it  is  very  shallow,  and  it  would 
not  do  much  harm  even  if  you  should  upset." 

"  I  should  not  dare  to  upset  in  a  boat,"  said  Dory,  "  even  if  the 
water  was  not  deep." 
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Directions  about  the  boat.  Dory  and  Mary  stop  to  see  Uncle  Ben. 

"  The  boat  won't  upset,"  replied  the  gardener,  "  unless  you  up- 
set it  on  purpose.  You'll  be  safe  enough  if  you  do  not  go  beyond 
the  lihes.  And  you  must  not  do  any  thing  to  tease  or  frighten  the 
swans  and  ducks." 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Henry. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  do  just  as  I  tell  you,"  said  the  gardener ; 
"  if  I  did  not,  I  shouldn't  dare  to  have  you  go  in  the  boat  at  all." 

"  Yes,"  said  Henry,  "  we  certainly  will." 

So  Henry  went  away,  leading  with  him  all  the  children  that  de- 
sired to  go  and  sail  on  the  pond  in  the  boat. 

Children  who  are  known  to  obey  the  directions  which  are  given 
them  can  be  allowed  to  have  much  more  liberty,  in  respect  to 
their  enjoyments,  than  those  who  are  insubmissive  and  disobedi- 
ent. 

"  Uncle  Ben,"  said  Dory,  "  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?" 

"  Can  I  do  any  thing  for  you  ?"  asked  Uncle  Ben. 

"  No,"  said  Dory  ;  "  only  we  should  like  to  stop  a  little  while, 
and  see  you  work,  if  you  have  no  objection." 

"  No,"  said  Uncle  Ben,  "  I  have  no  objection." 

So  Uncle  Ben  returned  to  his  work.  Some  of  the  children 
stopped  to  see  what  he  was  doing. 

Dory  was  among  those  that  stopped.  She  could  not  walk  so 
fast  as  the  rest,  and  so  she  stopped  to  see  what  Uncle  Ben  was 
doing. 

There  was  a  little  girl,  named  Mary,  who  stopped  with  her. 
Dory  and  the  other  children  began  very  soon  to  ramble  about  in 
the  neighboring  alleys,  but  Mary  remained  standing  by  Uncle  Ben, 
in  order  to  see  what  he  was  going  to  do. 
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Little  Mary  talking  with  Uncle  Ben. 


The  watering-pot. 


He  was  going  to  rake  a  bed  where  some  beautiful  flowers  were 
growing.  The  place  was  in  a  corner  of  the  garden,  near  an  old 
wall.  There  was  a  watering-pot  near,  and  Mary  asked  Uncle 
Ben  if  she  naight  take  the  watering-pot  and  water  the  flowers. 
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Uncle  Ben  goes  to  training  an  espalier  tree. 

"  Yes,"  said  Uncle  Ben  ;  "  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  large  for  you. 
But  you  may  try.  You  may  water  this  bed  as  soon  as  I  have  fin- 
ished raking  it." 

Presently  Dory  came  and  proposed  to  Mary  that  they  should 
go  round  the  corner  of  the  wall  and  see  what  there  was  there. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary  ;  "  you  may  go,  and  I  will  come  presently,  as 
soon  as  I  have  watered  this  bed." 

So  Dory  went  round  the  corner  of  the  wall,  while  Mary  re- 
mained standing  near  Uncle  Ben,  waiting  to  water  the  flowers. 
\Vhen  at  length  the  bed  was  ready,  she  found  that  she  could  wa- 
ter it  very  well,  although  the  watering-pot  was  so  large. 

After  Uncle  Ben  had  finished  this  work,  he  went  away,  with 
Dory  and  Mary,  to  another  place,  where  there  was  an  espalier 
pear-tree  which  he  was  training  against  a  frame.  The  frame  had 
been  set  up  behind  the  tree,  and  the  branches  of  the  tree,  extend- 
ing on  each  side,  were  trained  to  it  in  a  very  regular  manner.  All 
the  branches  lay  close  to  the  frame.  There  were  none  coming  out 
in  front  or  back,  so  that  the  tree  was  perfectly  flat.  The  branch- 
es were  full  of  nice  pears,  nearly  ripe.  Uncle  Ben  was  tying  up 
one  of  the  branches  which  was  heavily  loaded. 

"  How  can  you  make  a  pear-tree  grow  in  such  a  shape  as  this  ?" 
said  Dory. 

"  By  training  it,"  said  Uncle  Ben.  "  You  see  we  take  it  when 
it  is  young,  and  we  train  the  side  branches  to  the  trellis,  bending 
them  to  their  places  when  they  are  small  and  slender,  and  if  any 
buds  come  out  in  front  or  back,  we  blind  them." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  blinding  them  ?"  asked  Dory. 

"Why,  we  nip  them  in,"  Sr.id  the  g-ardener. 
3   ■  J) 
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Conversation  with  Dory  about  training  espaliers. 


Dory  did  not  understand  any  better  what  was  meant  by  nipping 
in  than  by  Winding.  If  the  gardener  had  said  that  he  rubbed  them 
off,  so  as  to  prevent  their  growing,  he  would  have  been  much  more 
intelhgible. 

"  Could  I  make  an  espalier  pear-tree '?"  asked  Dory. 

*'  Yes,"  said  the  gardener,  "  if  you  had  patience  and  persever- 
ance enough." 

"  I  have  not  a  great  deal  of  ^me,"  said  Dory,  hesitatingly. 

*'  It  does  not  require  much  time,"  said  the  gardener  ;  "  that  is, 
you  do  not  have  to  give  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  work  yourself ; 
it  is  only  patience  to  wait  for  the  tree  to  grow.  You  see  you  get 
a  young  pear-tree,  and  set  it  out  against  the  wall,  in  your  moth- 
er's yard.  You  rub  off  all  the  front  and  back  buds  ;  you  also  nip 
off  the  top  buds." 

"  What  is  that  for  ?"  asked  Dory. 

"To  throw  the  sap  into  the  side  buds,"  said  Uncle  Ben,  "  and 
make  them  grow  out  into  side  branches  faster.  Then,  as  fast  as 
the  side  branches  grow,  train  them  against  the  wall  just  as  you 
wish  to  have  them  lie,  and  nail  them  there.  You  nail  them  with 
little  tags  of  leather." 

"  But  I  haven't  got  any  leather,"  said  Dory. 

"  Little  strips  of  cloth  will  do  just  as  well,"  said  Uncle  Ben. 

"Well,"  said  Dory,  "I  suppose  I  could  get  little  strips  of  cloth. 
But  then  I  have  not  got  any  pear-tree." 

"  You  must  plant  a  seed  this  fall,"  replied  Uncle  Ben,  "  and 
then  you  will  have  a  little  tree  in  the  spring.  You  had  better 
plant  a  dozen  seeds,  for  one  might  fail  to  grow.  Plant  a  dozen, 
and  then  choose  the  best  little  tree  you  get  among  them  all." 
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Dory  is  in  doubt.  An  alarm.  Outcries  of  children. 

"  But  I  have  not  got  any  seeds,"  replied  Dory. 

"  I  will  give  you  a  pear  w^hen  you  go  away  from  here  to-day," 
answered  Uncle  Ben,  "  and  you  can  save  the  seeds  from  that." 

Dory  was,  at  first,  quite  pleased  with  this  plan  ;  but  then,  on 
reflecting  how  long  it  w^ould  be  before  this  idea  could  be  realized, 
she  seemed  to  think  it  was  a  great  while  to  wait. 

''  I  ijiust  w^ait  till  the  fall,"  she  said,  "  before  I  plant  the  seeds. 
Then  they  will  not  come  up  before  the  spring.  Then,  I  suppose, 
it  will  be  two  years,  at  least,  before  there  are  any  branches  big 
enough  to  train." 

"Yes,"  replied  Uncle  Ben.  "I  told  you  it  w^ould  require  a 
great  deal  of  patience." 

"  But  I  mean  to  do  it,"  said  Dory,  "  if  it  does  take  time." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

BOY     TURNED      OUT. 

Some  other  children  had  joined  Mary  and  Dory  while  they  were 
talking  with  Uncle  Ben,  and  they  remained  by  him,  watching  his 
operations,  and  rambling  about  in  the  alleys,  and  among  the  beds 
and  borders  near,  for  about  half  an  hour.  x4.t  the  end  of  that  time 
they  were  all  alarmed  at  hearing  the  sound  of  a  loud  screaming 
in  the  direction  where  the  other  children  had  gone. 

Now^  there  is  nothing  more  variously  expressive  than  the  out- 
cry of  a  child.  Although  the  sound  is  entirely  inarticulate,  it  still 
expresses,  with  great  plainness  and  accuracy,  almost  the  precise 
character  of  the  emotion  that  awakens  it.     There  are  cries  of  dis- 
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Uncle  Ben  resolves  to  so  and  see  what  is  the  matter. 


tress,  cries  of  pain,  cries  of  anger,  cries  of  terror,  and  cries  of  re- 
monstrance. The  cry  which  the  gardener,  and  the  children  who 
were  near  him,  heard,  seemed  to  be  one  of  fear  and  remonstrance 
combined.  It  was  not  such  a  scream  of  terror  or  pain  as  would 
lead  the  hearer  to  drop  every  thing,  and  run  to  ascertain  the  cause, 
but  still  it  indicated  some  serious  trouble. 

"  Yes,"  said  Uncle  Ben,  after  he  had  listened  to  it  for  a  moment, 
"that  is  just  w^hat  I  told  Madam  Marion,  if  she  let  the  children 
come  into  these  gardens.  They  have  got  to  quarreling.  Let's  go 
and  see  what  is  the  matter." 

So  Uncle  Ben  put  down  his  working  implements,  and  began  to 
walk  dow^n  an  alley  in  the  direction  whence  the  sounds  proceeded. 
The  children,  all  except  Dory,  ran  on  before  him.  Dory,  who 
could  not  run  very  well,  walked  along  by  Uncle  Ben's  side.  Thus 
the  party  went  on  until  they  came  to  the  pond,  where  they  soon 
saw  what  was  the  matter. 

Several  of  the  children  were  in  the  boat,  which  had  been  pushed 
out  a  little  from  the  shore,  and  among  them  w^as  one  boy,  rather 
larger  than  the  rest,  w^io  w^as  rocking  the  boat  backward  and  for- 
w^ard,  in  order  to  frighten  the  children,  and  make  them  think  he  w^as 
going  to  upset  them.  The  children  were,  in  fact,  quite  frighten- 
ed, and  they  called  upon  the  boy  to  stop.  They  begged  him, 
moreover,  to  push  the  boat  back  to  the  shore,  and  let  them  get 
out,  but  he  would  not.  He  continued  to  rock  the  boat  back  and 
forth,  while  they  screamed  with  terror.  The  more  they  scream- 
ed, the  more  amused  and  pleased  he  seemed  to  be. 

"Who  is  that  boy  ?"  said  Uncle  Ben. 

*'  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  Dorv  ;   "  I  don't  believe  he  can 
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A  boy  without  a  blue  ribbon.  He  must  be  put  out. 

have  a  blue  ribbon.  Madam  Marion  would  not  give  a  blue  ribbon 
to  such  a  boy  as  that." 

When  the  boy  saw  the  gardener  coming,  he  stopped  rocking 
the  boat,  and  the  children,  looking  upon  Uncle  Ben  as  their  pro- 
tector, at  once  felt  relieved.  One  of  them  put  an  oar  out,  and  be- 
gan to  push  the  boat  toward  the  shore.  The  boy  did  not  now  at- 
tempt to  prevent  this,  so  that  the  children  soon  got  to  the  shore, 
and  all  stepped  out  upon  a  little  pier  which  was  built  near  the 
place  for  a  landing.  The  boy  himself  came  out  at  last,  and 
then  the  gardener  saw  that,  as  Dory  had  surmised,  he  had  no  blue 
ribbon. 

"What  business  have  you  here  ?"  said  the  gardener  to  the  boy, 
seizing  him  as  he  stepped  upon  the  pier.  "What  business  have 
you  here,  troubUng  these  children  ?" 

"  I  wasn't  troubling  them,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Not  troubling  them  ?"  repeated  Uncle  Ben. 

"  No,"  said  the  boy;  "  I  wasn't  going  to  upset  the  boat." 

The  gardener  did  not  reply  to  this  ridiculous  defense,  but  look- 
ed upon  the  boy  with  an  expression  of  strong  displeasure  in  his 
countenance. 

"And  besides,"  he  added,  "how  came  you  in  here,  without  a 
blue  ribbon  ?" 

The  boy  hung  his  head,  and  did  not  answer. 

"You  must  put  him  out.  Uncle  Ben,"  said  the  children. 

"  Yes,"  said  Uncle  Ben ;  "  I  shall  put  him  out,  you  may  depend." 

So  Uncle  Ben  w^ent  away,  leading  the  boy  away  with  him. 
After  he  was  gone,  the  children  got  into  the  boat  again,  and  had 
a  very  good  time. 
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How  the  boy  got  in  without  a  blue  ribbon. 


Jesus  Christ,  in  the  parable  of  the  man  who  came  to  the  feast 
without  a  wedding  garment,  and  was  consequently  turned  out,  did 
not  mean  to  have  us  suppose  that  there  could  be  any  way  by  which 
selfish  and  wicked  men  could  really  get  into  heaven,  and  stay 
there,  making  mischief  and  trouble  until  they  were  expelled.  That 
can  never  be.  None  can  ever  enter  there  but  those  whose  hearts 
are  holy,  pure,  and  full  of  love.  The  parable  is  only  meant  to 
make  it  certain  for  us  that  all  the  bad  will  be  excluded,  by  show- 
ing that  if,  by  possibility,  any  should  get  in,  it  would  be  immedi- 
ately necessary  to  turn  them  out  again. 

In  respect  to  the  boy  who  troubled  the  children  in  the  boat, 
though  the  gardener  asked  him  repeatedly  how  he  got  in,  he  would 
not  tell.     The  truth  was  this. 

There  was  a  ladder  which  the  masons  had  left  in  a  yard  near 
the  house,  leaning  against  a  small  granary  which  stood  close  to 
the  garden  wall.  The  boy,  in  walking  along  the  street,  saw  this 
ladder,  and  so  he  went  into  the  yard  through  a  small  gate  that  was 
open,  and  began  to  mount  it.  From  the  roof  of  the  granary  he  got 
over  upon  the  garden  wall,  and  then,  creeping  along  the  wall, 
among  the  tops  of  the  trees  and  shrubbery  which  overhung  it,  he 
advanced  till  he  came  to  a  place  where  there  was  a  small  summer- 
house  in  a  grove.  The  summer-house  was  built  against  the  wall. 
The  boy  contrived  to  climb  down  into  the  garden  by  the  trellis- 
work  of  the  summer-house.  His  object  was  to  get  some  fruit. 
He  did  take  some  pears  and  peaches,  and  he  ate  them  as  he  walked 
along  the  alleys.  At  length,  when  he  saw  the  children  get  into 
the  boat,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  have  "  some 
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Uncle  Ben's  man  Thomas. 


Pulling  out  weeds. 


fun,"  as  he  called  it,  by  frightening  them.  So  he  ran  suddenly 
down  to  where  they  were,  and,  jumping  into  the  boat,  pushed  it 
off  before  the  children  could  get  out  of  it.  Then  he  began  rock- 
ing the  boat  from  side  to  side,  and  continued  in  other  ways  to  tease 
and  trouble  the  children  until  the  gardener  came. 

The  children  told  Uncle  Ben  that  they  were  very  much  obliged 
to  him  for  sending  that  boy  away. 

"Yes,"  said  Uncle  Ben;  "such  boys  as  these  ought  to  be  got 
out  of  all  good  company,  just  as  my  man  Thomas  would  pull  out 
weeds  from  among  my  roses." 


PULLING    OUT    THE    WEEDS. 
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The  three  elements  of  the  spirit  of  heaven. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

THE    SPIRIT    OF    HEAVEN. 

Three  things  at  least  are  necessary  to  form  in  our  hearts  the 
spirit  of  heaven. 

I.  A  spirit  of  gratitude  to  God. 
II.  Of  kindness  and  good-v^ill  to  man  ;  and, 
III.  Of  submission  to  duty  and  law. 

I.    GRATITUDE   TO   GOD. 

Among  the  boys  who  went  to  Madam  Marion's  there  was  one 
who  did  not  really  do  any  thing  particularly  wrong  there — he  did 
not  tease  or  trouble  the  other  children,  or  make  mischief  in  any 
way.  And  yet  neither  Madam  Marion  herself,  nor  the  children 
who  received  blue  ribbons,  wished  to  have  him  admitted  into  the 
gardens. 

This  unwillingness  arose  from  the  ingratitude  and  disrespect 
which  the  boy  manifested  toward  Madam  Marion  herself. 

This  boy's  name  was  Turner.  He  was  older  than  most  of  the 
other  children.  His  father  was  rich,  and  he  was  himself  of  a  proud 
and  lofty  spirit,  as  is  very  often  the  case  with  weak  and  foolish 
boys  and  girls  whose  fathers  are  thought  to  be  rich. 

When  Turner  received  the  invitation  to  go  to  Madam  Marion's, 
he  seemed  at  first  to  consider  it  very  doubtful  whether  it  would 
be  worth  his  while  to  accept  it.     He  sat  upon  the  steps  of  his  fa- 
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Turner's  character.  True  manliness  and  false.  Turner's  rudeness. 

ther's  house,  with  some  other  boys  who  were  there,  tapping  his 
boot  with  a  httle  ratan  that  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  assuming  the 
airs  of  a  grown-up  man,  which,  as  he  was  still  quite  a  small  boy, 
made  him  appear  in  a  very  ridiculous  light. 

It  is  a  very  excellent  thing  for  a  boy  to  be  manly,  but  the  man- 
liness must  be  of  the  right  kind.  It  must  not  consist  in  mere  out- 
ward show  and  demeanor.  If,  for  example,  a  boy  interests  him- 
self in  taking  care  of  his  father's  property,  if  he  puts  the  shop  or 
the  yard  in  order  of  his  own  accord,  or  mends  the  tools,  or  in- 
structs or  protects  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters — that  is  being 
manly  in  the  proper  sense,  for  it  is  an  imitation  of  the  high  and 
noble  qualities  of  mind  which  mark  the  character  of  the  man.  In 
the  same  manner,  if  a  boy,  whose  father  is  dead,  devotes  himself 
to  the  care  of  his  mother  and  of  the  other  children,  if  he  watches 
over  them,  and  earns  money  to  maintain  them,  and  makes  pur- 
chases for  them,  and  in  other  ways,  so  far  as  is  possible,  takes  his 
father's  place,  such  a  boy  is  manly  in  the  right  way.  He  thinks 
and  feels  as  a  man  would,  in  a  similar  situation.  He  takes  the 
position,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  fulfills  the  functions  of  a  man. 

But  Turner  merely  mimicked  the  outward  dress  and  manners 
of  a  man. 

"Shall  you  go  ?"  said  one  of  his  companions  to  him. 

"Why — I — don't  know,"  said  he,  answering  very  hesitatingly. 
"I  believe  the  old  lady  has  got  some  first-rate  fruit  on  her  prem- 
ises. If  I  thought  she  would  treat  us  well  with  that,  I  don't  know- 
but  that  I  might  go." 

Turner  used  the  expression  old  lady  as  a  term  of  ridicule  and 
disrespect,  for  Madam  Marion  was  not   an  old  lady  in  reality. 
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Picture  of  Madam  Marion  showing  a  little  girl  the  chickens. 


She  was  quite  a  young  lady,  as  is  evident  from  this  picture  of  her, 


MADAM    MARION. 


where  she  is  seen  showing  one  of  the  children  some  chickens  and 
a  hen  in  a  neighbor's  yard.  She  used  often  to  take  walks  in  this 
way  with  the  children,  and  show  them  things  that  they  liked  to  see. 
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Turner's  behavior  at  Madam  Marion's.  His  heartless  mode  of  speaking. 

The  hen  is  in  a  coop,  which  consists  of  a  frame  made  of  sticks 
neatly  fastened  together.  There  are  three  chickens  outside  of  the 
coop.  They  are  playing  about  a  basin  of  water.  One  of  them  is 
trying  to  drink. 

The  child  is  asking  Madam  Marion  why  they  shut  up  the  poor 
hen  in  the  coop,  and  not  allow  her  to  come  out  and  play  with  her 
chickens. 

But  to  return  to  the  story. 

Turner  finally  concluded  to  go  to  Madam  Marion's  ;  but,  when 
he  was  there,  he  seemed  to  take  no  interest  in  the  amusements  and 
pleasures  of  the  place,  nor  in  the  happiness  of  the  other  children. 
He  sauntered  about  with  a  proud  and  lofty  air,  as  if  he  were  above 
such  enjoyments  and  plays  as  the  other  children  were  engaged  in. 
He  also  kept  entirely  away  from  Madam  Marion.  He  did  not 
even  go  to  speak  to  her  when  he  first  came  in. 

When,  however,  he  saw  Thomas  bringing  the  fruit  in,  he  ran 
very  eagerly  to  get  the  best  place  in  the  arbor,  and  he  helped  him- 
self there  very  plentifully  to  sugar  and  cream.  After  he  had  fin- 
ished eating  the  fruit,  he  turned  to  his  next  neighbor,  and  said,  in 
an  under  tone, 

"Well,  Jemmy,  old  aunty's  raspberries  are  first  rate,  but  I  do 
not  see  why  she  could  not  give  us  some  grapes  besides.  I  sup- 
pose she  must  have  some  that  are  ripe  by  this  time,  in  some  of  her 
hot-houses." 

Madam  Marion  did  not  hear  this  remark,  but  then  she  perceived 
at  once  what  the  spirit  and  temper  of  mind  were  which  Turner 
possessed.  She  was  very  much  pained  to  observe  it.  She  her- 
self felt  a  strong  sentiment  of  kindness  and  good-will  toward  the 
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children,  and  wished  to  make  them  all  happy.  She  wished,  too, 
that  they  should  all  cherish  a  kind  and  affectionate  feehng  toward 
her.  That  would  have  been  her  reward.  They  w^ho  love  chil- 
dren always  desire  to  have  children  love  them  ;  and  this  was  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  Madam  Marion,  who,  having  lost  her  hus- 
band and  her  own  children,  felt  a  very  strong  desire  to  attract  to 
herself  the  kind  regards  of  those  who  came  to  see  her.  Thus  the 
ingratitude  and  heartlessness  of  Turner  gave  her  a  great  deal  of 
pain. 

There  are  a  great  many  people  in  this  world  who  treat  their 
heavenly  Father  just  as  Turner  treated  Madam  Marion.  They 
greedily  seize  all  the  good  gifts  which  his  kindness  bestows  upon 
them,  but  they  feel  no  gratitude  or  love  for  him  in  return.  Their 
hearts  are  alienated  from  him.  In  fact,  they  never  think  or  speak 
of  him  at  all,  except  to  use  his  name  sometimes  flippantly  in  con- 
versation, or  with  levity  and  contempt.  Such  persons,  if  their 
hearts  remain  as  they  are  now%  can  not  hope  to  be  admitted  to 
heaven.  If  they  w^ere  to  get  in  in  any  way,  they  would  only  mar 
the  general  happiness  there,  and  w^ould  have  to  be  turned  out. 

II.  KI^N'DNESS  AND  GOOD-^'ILL  TO  MAX. 
The  spirit  of  kindness  and  good-will  for  others  will  not  only 
prevent  our  taking  pleasure  in  teasing  or  tormenting  them,  as 
malicious  and  cruel  people  do,  but  will  lead  us  to  compassionate 
and  help  them  in  their  distress.  Those  who  have  the  spirit  of 
heaven  will  not  stand  or  sit  idly  by  when  they  see  others  in  trou- 
ble. They  will  take  pleasure  in  going  as  soon  as  possible  to  help 
them. 
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The  boys  on  the  ice. 


Egbert  and  Erskine. 


Erskine  has  a  fall. 


Here  is  a  picture  of  a  boy  fallen  upon  the  ice.     There  is  an- 
other boy  near,  but  he  does  not  pity  him,  or  offer  to  help  him. 


'ALL    ON    Tlir.    UE. 


The  boys'  names  are  Egbert  and  Erskine.  It  is  Erskine  who  has 
fallen  upon  the  ice.     The  way  it  happened  was  this  : 

Egbert  was  putting  on  his  skates,  when  Erskine,  who  has  no 
skates  of  his  ow^n,  came  along  to  the  place,  running  and  sliding. 

"  Egbert,"  said  Erskine,  "  may  I  try  on  one  of  your  skates  a 
little,  while  you  are  putting  on  the  other  ?" 

"I  don't  care,"  said  Egbert. 

So  Erskine  took  one  of  the  skates,  and  applied  his  foot  to  the 
wood,  and  then  attempted  to  slide  along  upon  it.  The  skate,  how- 
ever, was  so  slippery  that  he  could  not  control  it  at  all.  It  seem- 
ed to  run  off  with  him  over  the  ice,  while  he  attempted  to  save 
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Egbert's  indifference.  A  phUosophical  question. 


himself  with  the  other  foot ;  but  all  in  vain.  He  fell  down  heav- 
ily upon  his  face,  while  the  skate  glided  away  toward  a  hole  in  the 
ice  near  by,  where  some  ducks  w^ere  swimming. 

Egbert  saw  the  fall,  and  heard  poor  Erskine  cry  bitterly,  but 
he  did  not  go  to  help  him.  He  did  not  even  look  up,  but  went  on 
buckling  his  straps.     Finally  he  said, 

"  Come,  Erskine,  stop  that  noise,  and  bring  me  my  other 
skate." 

Such  kind  of  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  those  around  us 
is  by  no  means  the  spirit  of  heaven. 

And  now,  here  is  a  philosophical  question  to  be  considered. 
Suppose  that  Egbert's  skate  had  glided  on  till  it  came  to  the  edge 
of  the  ice  at  that  hole,  and  so  had  gone  into  the  water,  would  it 
have  sunk  or  floated  ?  A  skate  is  made  partly  of  iron,  and  this 
would  tend  to  make  it  sink.  It  is  also  made  partly  of  wood,  and 
this  would  tend  to  make  it  float.  Which  tendency  would  have 
prevailed  ? 

There  are  some  large  boys  skating  on  the  same  pond.  One  of 
them  is  coming  as  fast  as  he  can  to  help  Erskine  up.  The  others 
do  not  hear.  On  the  left,  in  the  distance,  under  a  willow-tree,  is 
a  lady  coming  upon  the  ice.  She  is  somew^hat  afraid.  A  gentle- 
man is  assisting  her.     He  tells  her  that  there  is  no  danger. 

On  the  right,  near  the  bank,  under  another  tree,  is  a  man  sit- 
ting on  a  stone,  while  his  son  is  putting  on  his  skates  for  him. 
He  is  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  used  to  skate  when  he  was  a 
boy,  and  now  he  has  come  down  to  see  if  he  can  skate  still.  His 
son  persuaded  him  to  come. 

"I  will  put  the  skates  on  for  you,  father,"  said  he,  "and  you 
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shall  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  skate  about  and  enjoy  yourself, 
just  as  you  used  to  do  w^hen  you  v\^ere  no  bigger  than  I  am." 

So  the  man  concluded  to  go,  and  his  son  is  putting  on  his  skates 
for  him. 

This  son  takes  pleasure  in  amusing  and  gratifying  his  father. 
The  man  w^ould  not  have  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  coming  down 
to  skate,  if  his  son  had  not  proposed  it  to  him,  and  invited  him  to 
come.  But  he  is  pleased  to  come,  since  his  son  invites  him,  and 
seems  to  desire  it. 

The  gentleman,  too,  w^ho  is  guiding  the  lady  upon  the  ice,  takes 
pleasure  in  amusing  and  gratifying  her.  He  is  not  indifferent  to 
the  happiness  of  others. 

But  Egbert  does  not  care.  It  makes  no  difference  to  him 
v^^hether  those  around  him  are  happy  or  in  pain.  If  they  are 
happy,  he  has  no  objection,  but  it  gives  him  no  pleasure  ;  and  if 
they  are  suffering,  he  feels  no  concern. 

There  are,  in  fact,  very  few  people  in  the  world  who  are  abso- 
lutely malicious,  that  is,  who  take  a  positive  pleasure  in  produc- 
ing and  witnessing  pain  and  suffering.  Most  people  are  very  will- 
ing that  others  should  be  happy,  provided  that  they  themselves 
are  not  required  to  submit  to  any  sacrifice  or  self-denial  to  make 
them  so.  But  it  is  not  enough  for  us  to  be  willing  that  those 
around  us  should  be  happy.  We  must  strongly  desire  that  they 
should  be  so,  and  must  be  spontaneously  inclined  to  do  all  that  we 
can  to  promote  their  happiness,  and  not,  like  Egbert,  be  indifferent 
in  respect  to  the  welfare  of  others,  provided  that  w^e  can  go  on  un- 
interruptedly in  the  pursuit  of  our  own  pleasures.  Egbert  thought 
of  nothing  but  of  getting  his  own  skates  on,  and  beginning  his  play. 
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The  inhuman  servant. 


Here  is  another  very  striking  example  of  indifference  to  the 
sufferings  of  others.     Some  poor,  miserable  people,  in  time  of 


THE    POOR    WANDERERS. 


famine,  are  traveling,  and,  tired  with  their  journey,  and  faint 
and  exhausted  for  want  of  food,  they  have  stopped  to  rest  at  a 
rich  man's  door.  The  servant,  dressed  in  a  splendid  livery,  has 
come  out  to  drive  them  away.  The  woman  clasps  her  hands  in 
despair.     The  boy  has  lain  down  on  his  back  upon  the  stone  side- 
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Kind-heartedness.  Ways  in  which  it  manifests  itself  in  children. 

walk,  and  has  gone  to  sleep.  The  baby  is  asleep,  too,  on  his  fa- 
ther's shoulder.  The  man  is  lame,  and  poor,  and  ragged,  and 
wretched.  He  does  not  know  what  to  do.  He  is  trying  to  get 
back  to  his  native  town,  in  hopes  that  he  can  find  some  work  tc 
do  there,  or,  if  he  can  not  find  work,  he  hopes  to  find  kindness 
and  charity.  The  servant,  however,  cares  nothing  for  all  this 
misery.  He  looks  at  the  poor  wretches  with  a  proud  and  scorn- 
ful countenance,  and  orders  them  to  go  aw^ay. 

This  is  not  the  spirit  of  heaven. 

Some  children  seem  to  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  pleas- 
ure in  relieving  all  the  pain  and  suffering  they  see.  If  they  find 
a  child  in  the  street  in  any  difficulty  or  trouble,  they  stop  and 
help  him.  If  a  bird  should,  by  chance,  get  entangled  in  the  bushes, 
they  would  wish  to  open  the  bushes  and  let  it  fly  away.  If  their 
little  sister  is  sick,  they  do  all  they  can  to  comfort  or  to  amuse  her. 
They  read  to  her,  watch  by  her  bedside,  and  take  pains  to  be  very 
still.  If  they  hear  a  child  cry,  or  even  a  kitten  mew,  they  go  to 
see  what  is  the  matter,  and  they  relieve  the  distress  if  they  can. 
They  do  not  feel  happy  themselves  as  long  as  there  is  any  un- 
happiness  around  them.  They  do  not  like  to  see  a  bird  in  a  cage, 
for  fear  that  the  poor  little  prisoner  might  be  discontented  there ; 
and  they  step  carefully  out  of  the  way,  when  they  are  walking  in 
the  garden  alley,  to  avoid  treading  on  the  little  sand-hills  which 
the  ants  are  building  there  around  their  holes. 

Such  a  child  carries  sunshine  and  happiness  wherever  she  goes. 
She  is  the  joy  of  her  father  and  mother,  of  her  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, and  of  all  her  playmates  and  friends.     Every  body  loves  her ; 
and,  though  she  does  not  seek  her  own  happiness,  but  only  the 
3  E 
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The  third  element. 


Picture  of  a  dog  on  duty. 


happiness  of  others,  her  heart  is  full  of  peace  and  joy  all  the  time. 
The  spirit  which  she  feels  is  the  spirit  of  heaven,  and  she  lives  in 
a  sort  of  heaven  all  the  day.  God  loves  her,  and  she  loves  him. 
She  seeks  to  obey  all  his  commands,  and  to  do  her  duty  in  all 
things  ;  and  every  morning  and  evening  she  asks  his  forgiveness 
for  all  her  failings  and  sins,  and  commits  herself  with  confiding 
trust  and  confidence  to  his  care. 
This  is  the  spirit  of  heaven. 

III.   SUBMISSION  TO   DUTY  AND   LAW. 

A  wolf  and  a  dog  look  very  much  ahke,  but  there  is  this  dififer- 
ence  betw^een  them  :  that  a  dog  can  be  taught  to  do  duty,  the  wolf 
can  not. 

Here  is  the  picture  of  a  dog  on  duty.     He  is  watching.     His 


master  is  a  traveler.  The  man's  staif  and 
his  bundle  are  lying  by  his  side.  He  has 
put  his  cap  against  the  tree  for  a  pillow,  to 
rest  his  head  upon,  and  has  fallen  asleep.     The  dog  is  watching. 


^-^C 
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Description  of  the  picture.  Difference  between  the  dog  and  the  wolf. 

The  dog  is  tired  himself,  and  would  like  to  lie  down  and  go  to 
sleep  too,  but  he  prefers  to  do  his  duty.  His  duty  is,  he  knows,  to 
keep  awake  and  watch. 

The  man  trusts  entirely  to  the  faithfulness  of  his  dog.  He  puts 
his  hand  confidingly  over  his  dog's  neck,  and  goes  to  sleep  with- 
out any  concern. 

The  day  is  warm,  and  the  man  has  laid  himself  dow^n  under 
the  shade  of  a  tree.  He  is  in  a  pasture  near  the  road  side. 
There  are  cows  and  sheep  in  the  pasture.  A  cow  and  a  sheep 
are  lying  down  near  the  man.  Another  cow  is  rubbing  her  head 
against  a  tree  on  the  left.  Others  are  cooling  themselves  by 
standing  in  the  water.  If  any  of  them  w^ere  to  come  so  near  the 
man  as  to  be  in  danger  of  treading  upon  him,  the  dog  would  keep 
them  off.  So,  if  any  man  should  come  along  the  road,  and,  see- 
ing the  traveler  asleep,  and  the  bundle  lying  by  his  side,  should 
attempt  to  steal  it,  the  dog  would  attack  him  and  drive  him  away. 
He  thinks  he  hears  some  one  now.  He  is  listening,  and  looking 
toward  the  road  very  intently.     He  is  engaged  in  doing  duty. 

A  w^olf,  now,  can  not  be  taught  to  do  duty  in  this  way.  He 
will  not  submit.  You  can  not  7nake  him  submit.  If  you  show 
him  kindness,  he  is  not  grateful ;  if  you  punish  him,  it  only  puts 
him  in  a  rage.  The  dog  yields  cheerful  obedience  to  proper  au- 
thority, and  is  true  and  faithful  to  all  the  obligations  of  duty  that 
are  imposed  upon  him.  All  men  admire,  therefore,  and  praise  the 
nature  of  the  dog.  They  think  it  is  noble.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  hate  and  condemn-  that  of  the  w^olf.  They  make  the  dog 
their  companion  and  friend,  while  they  hunt  and  destroy  the  wolf 
wherever  thev  find  him. 
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Some  boys  seem  to  resemble  the  wolf  in  intractableness.  Rossiter. 

Some  boys  seem  to  possess,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  nature  of 
the  wolf,  in  that  it  is  very  hard  to  induce  them  to  submit  to  right- 
ful authority,  and  to  make  them  willing  to  obey  law,  and  yield 
themselves  to  the  obligations  of  duty.  If  they  are  reasoned  with, 
they  pay  no  heed.  If  rewards  and  kindnesses  are  shown  to  them, 
they  seem  to  be  aw^akened  to  no  gratitude  ;  and  to  punish  them 
only  makes  them  angry.  Such  boys  have  none  of  the  spirit  of 
heaven.  A  very  essential  element  of  the  spirit  of  heaven  is  a 
spirit  of  cheerful  and  ready  submission  to  authority  and  law. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

DORMANT    WICKEDNESS. 
"God  looketh  on  the  heart." 


A  PERSON  may  have  a  bad  spirit  in  heart,  while  yet,  in  respect 
to  his  acts,  he  is  doing  nothing  wrong..  The  temper  and  disposi- 
tion of  his  mind  may  be  very  wicked,  while  his  outward  conduct 
is  right.     In  such  a  case,  he  is  to  be  judged  by  what  is  in  his  heart. 

A  bad  and  mahcious  boy,  named  Rossiter,  who  took  pleasure  in 
teasing  and  tormenting  all  other  children  that  were  smaller  or 
weaker  than  himself,  once  took  his  stand  near  a  corner  where  he 
expected  some  small  boys  to  come  by,  and  took  up  a  stone,  and 
made  ready  to  throw  it  at  them  as  soon  as  they  should  come  in 
sight.  His  intention  was,  as  soon  as  he  should  have  thrown  the 
stone,  to  run  away  himself  around  the  corner,  and  hide  in  an  alley 
there,  where  he  thought  he  could  hear  and  enjoy  the  cries  and 
complaints  which  the  small  boys  would  make  without  any  danger. 


DORMANT    WICKEDNESS. 


He  forms  a  plan  to  throw  stones  at  some  small  boys 


A  good  boy — that  is,  a  boy  with  a  right  disposition  and  temper  of 
mind,  could  not  take  any  pleasure  m  hearing  the  cries  and  com- 
plaints of  innocent  sufferers.  But  Rossiter  had  such  a  heart  that 
he  could  take  pleasure  in  it.     It  was  fun  to  him. 

It  happened,  however,  that  the  small  boys  did  not  come.  So, 
after  waiting  for  some  time,  he  threw  down  his  stone  and  went 
his  w^ay. 

Thus  he  did  not  actually  do  any  thing  that  was  wrong.  He  did 
not  throw^  his  stone,  and,  consequently,  did  not  hurt  any  body. 
Apart  from  the  intention  to  throw^  a  stone,  and  give  persons  pain 
by  doing  it,  there  seems  to  be  no  harm  in  taking  one  up.  Thus 
Rossiter  did  not  perform  any  outward  act  that  was  wrong  ;  but 
he  was  in  a  very  sinful  state  of  mind.  Such  a  person  could  never 
be  admitted  into  any  happy  community,  either  in  this  w^orld  or  the 
other,  without  immediately  marring  the  happiness  of  it.  He  would 
do  mischief  and  make  suffering  just  in  proportion  to  the  powxr  he 
might  possess. 

Thus  a  boy  may  be  very  bad  in  heart  while  yet  he  is  not  actu- 
ally doing  any  mischief.  In  fact,  he  may  be  very  bad  in  heart 
w^hile  he  is  not  doing  any  thing  at  all.  A  boy,  named  Ezra,  was 
once  shut  up  by  his  father  in  a  chamber  for  punishment.  While 
there,  he  w^ent  to  the  window,  and  looked  out  to  see  his  brothers, 
who  w^ere  in  the  yard  below%  flying  their  kite.  He  was  very  angry 
with  his  father  for  not  letting  him  go  out  to  play  with  his  brothers, 
and  he  stood  at  the  w^ndow^  hoping  that  the  kite-string  would  get 
tangled  in  the  trees.  That  was  all.  He  did  not  do  any  thing 
whatever  ;  he  merely  wished.  It  is  true  that,  if  he  had  had  power 
to  put  forth  a  long,  invisible  arm,  and  push  the  kite-string  against 
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The  serpent  and  the  tiger,  when  in  repose. 


the  trees,  he  would  have  done  it.  But  he  had  no  such  power,  and 
so  he  did  nothing.  Still,  his  heart  was  full  of  wickedness.  Thus 
we  see  that  one's  heart  may  be  wrong  while  his  outward  conduct 
is  right,  or  when  there  is  no  outward  conduct  at  all. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  a  tiger.     He  has  devoured  the  animal  that 
he  killed  last,  and  nothing  is  left  of  it  but  some  bones.     He  is  now 


A^«;v-x>'^\.  -,  . 


THE    TIGER    IN    REPOS 


looking  out  for  more  prey.     He  has  very  sharp  claws  to  hold  his 
prey  with,  and  very  powerful  muscles,  by  which  he  can  spring 
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They  are  savage  and  fierce  in  disposition,  though  now  doing  no  liarm. 

with  prodigious  force  upon  his  victim.  In  addition  to  this,  he  has 
a  very  fierce  and  ferocious  temper.  He  is  lying  quiet  now,  and  is 
doing  no  harm.  He  is  of  very  graceful  form,  and  his  fur  is  soft 
and  beautifully  spotted.  If  he  had  the  temper  and  disposition  of 
a  dog,  what  a  pretty  pet  and  plaything  he  would  be. 

Above  the  tiger,  on  a  branch  of  the  tree,  in  the  picture,  is  a  ser- 
pent. He  is  coiled  around  the  branch.  He  is  not  hurting  any 
body.  There  is  nobody  near  him  that  he  can  hurt.  His  mouth 
is  open,  how^ever,  and  the  fangs  are  out,  and  the  poison  is  all  ready, 
at  the  root  of  the  fangs,  to  be  injected  into  the  veins  of  any  body 
who  comes  in  his  way.  The  poison  is  now  there,  ready  to  act 
whenever  there  is  an  opportunity,  though  it  is  not  now  acting.  It 
is  latent  venom,  and  latent  venom  in  a  serpent  is  like  dormant 
wickedness  in  a  man.*  We  dislike  and  dread  the  poisonous  ser- 
pent even  when  he  is  not  biting  any  body.  We  are  repelled  from 
and  shun  the  wicked  man,  even  though  for  the  time  he  is  not  do- 
ing any  wickedness.  The  poison  is  in  his  heart,  ready  to  act  at 
any  moment  whenever  opportunity  offers. 

The  dog  is  kind  and  gentle.  He  is  grateful  for  favors,  faithful 
in  duty,  and  docile  and  submissive  under  authority.  The  tiger  is 
fierce  and  ungovernable.  Like  the  wolf,  he  can  not  be  made  to 
perform  any  useful  work.  He  shows  no  gratitude  for  any  kind- 
ness or  favor  that  is  bestowed  upon  him.  He  is  governed  at  all 
times  by  a  fierce  and  indomitable  eagerness  to  spring  upon  every 
living  thing  that  comes  within  his  reach,  in  order  that  he  may  kill 
and  devour  it.  He  is  lying  quiet  now,  and  is  doing  no  mischief. 
But  his  spirit  and  temper  are  still  the  same.     He  is  just  as  much 

*  Latent  means  hidden  ;  dormant  means  sleeping. 
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The  tiger  on  the  watch. 


He  is  ready  to  leap  upon  riis  prey. 


a  tiger  while  lying  thus  quietly  at  rest  as  he  is  when  he  is  spring- 
ing upon  and  devouring  a  lamb. 

The  tiger  is  formed  like  the  cat.  Like  the  cat,  he  springs  upon 
his  prey.  The  cat  catches  mice  by  springing  on  them.  She  can 
spring  six  or  eight  times  her  own  length.  The  tiger,  being  much 
larger  than  the  cat,  can  spring  much  farther,  but  not  so  far  rela- 
tively to  his  own  length.  If  the  cat  can  spring  six  or  eight  times 
her  length,  the  tiger  might  perhaps  clear  five  or  six  times  his.  He 
hides  himself  in  the  boughs  of  a  tree,  or  in  the  shade  of  a  thicket, 
or  he  crouches  down  upon  the  brmk  of  a  precipice,  from  which  he 
can  look  over  upon  the  green  below  ;  and  w^hen  a  sheep,  or  a  goat, 


THE    TIGER   ON    THE    WATCH. 


or  any  other  animal  which  he  desires  for  a  prey  passes  along  near 
to  him,  he  springs  upon  them  in  a  most  unexpected  manner,  and 
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The  tigers  in  Bengal.  Beginning  of  the  story  of  Franklin  and  Collins. 

SO  kills  and  devours  them.  Travelers  say  that  sometimes,  in  the 
East  Indies,  v^^here  tigers  abound,  a  boat,  in  passing  near  the  shore 
under  an  island,  or  along  the  bank  of  a  river,  if  it  goes  too  near 
the  thickets  on  the  bank,  will  be  overwhelmed  by  a  monstrous 
tiger,  six  or  eight  feet  long,  coming  dow^n  with  a  tremendous  leap 
into  it  from  the  jungle.  The  boat  is  in  such  cases  broken  to 
pieces,  the  men  are  thrown  out  into  the  water,  and  some  of  them, 
perhaps,  are  seized  by  the  tiger  and  devoured. 

He  is,  however,  no  more  fierce  and  furious  when  he  is  doing 
such  things  as  these  than  he  is  at  other  times.  He  shows  his  dis- 
position and  character  by  these  deeds,  but  he  possesses  a  dispo- 
sition and  character  just  the  same  when  he  is  lying  quietly  in  his 
den. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

FRANKLIN    AND    COLLINS. 


The  nature  of  a  bad  turn  of  mind,  and  the  way  in  which  it  in- 
terferes with  the  happiness  of  others,  is  shown  in  the  story  of 
Franklin  and  Collins. 

Franklin  was  a  great  statesman.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he 
was  sent  to  England  and  to  France  by  the  government  of  Amer- 
ica to  negotiate  treaties,  and  to  transact  other  public  business  of 
the  highest  importance.  He  was  also  a  very  distinguished  phi- 
losopher. He  it  was  who  first  surmised  that  the  lightning  of  the 
clouds  was  produced  by  the  same  cause  as  that  which  gives  shocks 
and  sparks  from  an  electric  machine  ;  and  he  made  a  kite,  with  a 
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Franklin  and  Collins  go  to  Philadelphia.  Collins'  character.  The  Delaware. 

very  slender  wire  in  the  string,  and  raised  this  kite  in  a  thunder- 
shower,  in  order  to  bring  down  the  electricity.  This  experiment 
succeeded  perfectly  well.  The  electricity  came  down  the  wire, 
and  charged  an  electrical  jar  which  he  had  on  a  table,  and  he  gave 
a  shock  with  it.* 

When  Benjamin  Franklin  was  a  boy  about  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  of  age,  he  went  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia  with  another 
boy,  named  Collins,  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  was  himself  very  in- 
dustrious and  frugal,  and  was  generally  very  just  and  kind  to  all 
with  whom  he  had  any  dealings.  Collins  had  a  similar  character 
at  first ;  but  he  fell  into  idle,  intemperate  habits  afterward,  and 
became  a  very  dissipated  and  wicked  boy.  Franklin,  however, 
would  not  abandon  his  friend  at  once,  but  did  all  he  could  to  re- 
form and  save  him.  He  used  to  lend  him  money  to  pay  his  debts, 
and  try  to  get  good  employment  for  him,  and  reason  with  him  to 
persuade  him  to  abandon  his  idle  and  vicious  habits,  and  he  en- 
deavored in  every  other  way  to  seek  his  welfare. 

But  all  was  in  vain.  The  efforts  that  Franklin  made  seemed 
to  do  no  good. 

One  day,  Franklin  and  Collins,  together  with  some  other  young 
men,  concluded  to  go  out  on  the  River  Delaware  in  a  boat  for 
pleasure.  The  River  Delaware  is  near  Philadelphia.  They  got 
the  boat  at  one  of  the  wharves.  There  were  four  boys  in  the  boat, 
Frankhn,  Collins,  and  two  others.  They  agreed  to  take  turns  in 
rowing,  two  at  a  time.     They  did  so  in  going  up  the  river ;  but 

*  He  covered  his  kite  with  silk  instead  of  pai:)er,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be 
spoiled  by  the  rain.  There  will  be  a  full  account  of  this  experiment,  and  of  many 
others  which  Franklin  performed,  in  a  future  story-book  of  this  series. 
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Collins  refuses  to  row.  His  unreasonableness  and  obstinacy.  The  thwarts. 

when  they  were  coming  dow^n,  on  their  return  home,  CoUins  re- 
fused to  row  any  more  in  his  turn. 

"  You  must  row  the  rest  of  the  way,"  said  he  to  the  other  boys  ; 
"I'm  tired  of  it." 

'*  No,"  said  Frankhn,  "  we  are  tired  as  w^ell  as  you.  You  must 
do  your  share  of  the  w^ork.     We  are  not  to  do  it  all." 

"Very  well,"  replied  Collins;  "if  you  don't  row  home,  you'll 
have  to  stay  all  night  upon  the  water." 

So  saying,  he  folded  his  arms,  and  looked  as  if  he  w^ere  fully  de- 
termined not  to  touch  an  oar  again. 

After  some  delay,  the  other  boys  were  disposed  to  give  up  to 
Collins,  unreasonable  as  he  was.  They  thought,  as  good-natured 
and  sensible  boys  always  do  on  such  occasions,  that  it  was  better 
to  give  up,  and  suffer  a  little  wrong,  than  to  have  a  quarrel.  But 
Franklin  was  pretty  well  out  of  patience  with  Collins'  unreason- 
ableness and  ingratitude,  and  he  w^as  unwilling  to  yield  to  him  any 
more  ;  so  he  insisted  that  Collins  should  row  in  his  turn.  Collins 
refused  to  do  so ;  and,  beginning  to  grow  angry  himself,  ordered 
Franklin  to  take  an  oar  immediately  and  begin  to  row. 

"  I  will  not,"  said  Franklin. 

"  Then  Til  make  you,"  said  Collins. 

Colhns  w^as  in  the  stern  of  the  boat  at  the  time,  and  Franklin 
was  on  one  of  the  middle  thwarts.*  Collins  went  toward  him, 
brandishing  his  fist  as  if  to  strike  him.  But  Franklin,  who  was 
very  temperate  in  his  habits,  and  so  was  very  healthy  and  strong, 

*  Seats  of  the  boat  which  pass  across  from  side  to  side  are  called  thwart?. 
They  derive  their  name  from  the  fact  that  they  pass  athwart,  that  is,  across  the 
boat. 
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Picture  of  Collins  overboard. 


Conversation. 


The  gunwale. 


was  not  at  all  afraid  of  him.  Just  at  the  instant  that  Collins  was 
ready  to  deal  the  blow,  Franklin  sprang  forward,  with  his  head 
down,  thrust  his  head  between  Collins'  legs,  and  then,  rising  up 
suddenly,  he  threw  him  over  the  gunwale*  into  the  water. 

Collins  must  have  been  greatly  astonished  at  finding  himself 

thus  suddenly  and  unceremoni- 
ously thrown  overboard  into  the 
stream.  As  soon  as  he  rose  to 
the  surface,  after  his  first  plunge, 
he  began  to  swim  toward  the 
boat,  uttering  threats  and  im- 
precations, and  demanding  that 
they  should  stop  and  let  him  get 
on  board  again.  Franklin  stood 
all  the  time  in  the  stern  of  the 
boat,  looking  calmly  and  quiet- 
ly at  him. 


N    THE    WATER. 


"  Take  me  on  board  !"  said  Collins. 

"  If  you'll  promise  good  behavior,"  said  Franklin. 

"  Let  me  come  on  board  !"  repeated  Collins. 

"  Will  you  promise  to  row  ?"  asked  Frankhn. 

"  No,"  said  Collins. 

"  Then  give  way,  boys  !"  said  Franklin. 

He  addressed  these  words  to  the  two  other  boys,  w^ho  were  all 
this  time  seated  on  the  thwarts,  in  the  forward  part  of  the  boat, 
with  oars  in  their  hands.     The  boys   accordingly  pulled  a  few 

*  The  gunwale  is  the  edge  of  the  boat.  Sailors  commonly  pronounce  the  word 
as  if  it  were  spelled  gun'L 
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Collins  conquers  by  his  obstinacy.  The  boys  take  him  into  the  boat. 

strokes  with  their  oars.  This  drew  the  boat  a  httle  ahead,  so  as 
to  keep  it  out  of  Colhns'  way  as  he  swam  toward  it  from  behind. 
After  the  boat  had  been  thus  shot  ahead  to  a  safe  distance,  the 
boys  rested  upon  their  oars,  and  Frankhn  and  Colhns  came  to  an- 
other parley. 

"  Stop  the  boat,  and  let  me  come  on  board  !"  said  Collins. 

*'  Will  you  promise  to  row  ?"  said  Franklin. 

"  No,"  said  Collins. 

"  Then  give  way,  boys  !"  said  Franklin. 

This  process  was  repeated  several  times,  until  the  boys  saw  that 
Collins  was  becoming  really  exhausted,  and  that  there  was  danger 
that  he  w^ould  sink  and  be  drowned  before  he  Avould  give  up.  Per- 
sons who  are  in  the  wrong  in  a  contest  are  almost  always  very  ob- 
stinate, and  unwilling  to  give  up,  while  those  that  are  in  the  right 
are  generally  yielding,  and  ready  to  concede  to  others.  Thus,  in 
this  contest,  the  boys  in  the  boat,  who  w^ere  in  the  right,  finally 
gave  up  to  Collins,  w^ho  w^as  in  the  wrong.  They  stopped  the 
boat,  and  drew  Collins,  all  dripping  with  water,  on  board. 

Franklin  and  Collins  were  never  really  good  friends  again  after 
this  transaction.  It  is  very  plain  that  a  boy  possessed  of  so  self- 
ish and  overbearing  a  temper  could  never  be  a  safe  or  agreeable 
companion.  It  is  true,  he  might  be  good-natured  and  pleasant 
enough  while  allowed  to  have  his  own  way,  but  whenever  it  should 
come  his  turn  to  encounter  any  hardship  or  fatigue,  no  reliance 
could  be  placed  upon  him.  There  seemed  to  be  no  element  of 
generosity,  or  even  of  justice,  in  his  character. 

There  are  a  great  many  people  in  this  world  who  act.  in  all  their 
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Remarks  on  the  case.  Sins  that  come  by  surprise. 

intercourse  with  other  men,  just  as  Colhns  did  on  this  excursion. 
They  are  selfish,  arrogant,  and  unjust,  and  they  go  through  hfe 
crowding  and  elbowing  all  who  come  in  their  way.  Their  inquiry 
always  is,  in  their  dealings  with  their  fellows,  not  how  much  are 
they  entitled  to,  but  how  much  can  they  get ;  and  they  seem  to 
care  for  nobody's  happiness  but  their  own.  There  are  some  such 
characters  almost  always  among  the  boys  of  every  village,  and 
among  the  men  in  every  town.  Even  ladies,  and  young  and  gen- 
tle girls — or  girls  w^ho  look  as  if  they  might  be  amiable  and  gen- 
tle— often  are  seen  to  manifest  the  same  spirit.  Such  a  spirit  al- 
ways mars  the  happiness  of  every  circle  where  it  gets  in.  But  it 
will  never  mar  the  happiness  of  heaven,  for  nobody  that  possesses 
such  a  spirit  will  ever  gain  admission  there. 


CHAPTER  X. 


TAKEN    BY    SURPRISE. 


A  BOY  who  is  usually  governed  by  the  right  spirit,  and  who  de- 
sires to  do  his  duty,  is  sometimes  unexpectedly  betrayed  into  a 
fault  by  sudden  temptation.     He  is,  as  it  were,  taken  by  surprise. 

Peter's  sin  in  denying  his  Lord  was  a  case  of  this  kind.  The 
circumstances  of  the  case  were  as  follows  : 

On  the  night  when  Jesus  Christ  was  taken  prisoner,  just  before 
his  crucifixion,  the  weather  was  cold,  and  after  he  was  taken,  the 
soldiers  who  had  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending 
him  were  warming  themselves  by  the  fire  in  the  outer  hall  of  the 
high-priest's  palace,  while  Jesus  himself  was  taken  into  the  inner 
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Account  of  Peter's  denying  his  master.  Circumstances  that  led  him  to  do  so. 

hall  to  be  questioned  there  by  the  high-priest.  A  few  soldiers 
went  in  with  him  to  the  inner  hall,  but  the  rest  remained  in  the 
outer  hall,  and  while  they  waited  they  warmed  themselves  by  the 
fire.  Some  other  persons  came  in  there  besides  the  soldiers. 
iVmong  them  w^as  Peter,  one  of  the  disciples.  When  Jesus  had 
been  taken  prisoner,  the  other  disciples  had  fled  in  terror.  They 
supposed  that  Jesus  would  be  killed,  and  that,  if  they  did  not  make 
their  escape,  they  should  be  killed  too.  So  they  forsook  their  mas- 
ter, and  fled. 

But  Peter  would  not  fly.  He  was  more  bold  than  the  rest. 
He  seized  a  sword,  and  began  to  defend  himself  against  the  men 
who  had  come  to  seize  his  master.  He  struck  a  blow  at  one  of 
them  with  his  sw^ord.  He  struck  with  so  much  force,  that,  if  the 
blow  had  taken  effect  as  it  was  aimed,  it  would  probably  have 
cleft  the  man's  skull.  The  man,  however,  as  it  w^ould  seem, 
moved  his  head,  at  the  instant,  a  little  to  one  side,  so  that  the 
sword  just  grazed  his  temple  and  cut  off  his  right  ear. 

Jesus  then  forbade  Peter  to  fight  any  more,  and  directed  him  to 
put  aside  his  sword.  He  also  gave  himself  up  to  his  enemies,  and 
they  took  him  away.  Peter  follow^ed  them.  He  kept  at  some 
distance  from  the  soldiers  for  some  time,  for  fear  that  they  should 
seize  him  too.  Finding  that  he  was  not  molested,  he  drew  up 
cautiously  to  the  palace  gates,  and  w^hen  they  w^ent  in,  he  follow- 
ed them.  He  supposed  that  the  people  in  the  palace  would  not 
know  him,  for  it  w^as  in  the  night  that  Jesus  had  been  taken, 
though  now^  it  was  near  morning. 

Thus  it  happened,  that  when  the  soldiers  and  the  servants  col- 
lected round  the  fire  in  the  outer  hall,  Peter  was  there  too. 
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Judas  acted  very  deliberately.  Peter's  plans  and  intentions. 

Peter  thought  that  they  would  not  know  him.  They  had  nev- 
er seen  him  before.  They  did  not  even  know  Jesus  ;  and  so,  when 
they  were  going  out,  with  lanterns,  and  torches,  and  weapons  to 
take  him  prisoner,  they  had  to  make  a  bargain  with  some  one  to 
show  them  the  person  that  they  were  to  seize.  They  made  this 
bargain  with  Judas.  Judas  knew  Jesus  very  well,  for  he  was 
one  of  the  disciples  ;  and  he  agreed  to  signify  to  the  officers  which 
was  Jesus,  when  they  came,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  known 
which  person  of  the  company  to  seize. 

So  Peter  supposed  that  they  would  not  know  him,  and,  as  he  loved 
his  master,  and  was  very  anxious  to  learn  what  was  going  to  be- 
come of  him,  he  ventured  to  go  stealthily  in  with  the  soldiers  and 
servants,  and  to  stand  with  them  before  the  fire  in  the  hall,  in  or- 
der to  listen  and  hear  what  they  should  say. 

"  I  will  keep  it  secret,"  thought  he  to  himself,  ''  who  I  am,  so 
that  they  shall  not  seize  me.  Besides,  if  they  do  not  know  that 
I  am  one  of  Jesus'  friends,  I  shall  hear  what  their  plans  are,  and 
can  perhaps  do  something  to  help  him  escape  from  them." 

Peter  was  found  out,  however,  very  soon,  and  in  a  singular 
way.  The  disciples  of  Jesus  came  generally  from  Galilee,  which 
was  a  province  where  the  language  of  the  people  was  a  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  language  at  Jerusalem  ;  or,  rather,  though  the 
language  was  substantially  the  same,  the  pronunciation  and  into- 
nation of  the  people  were  different,  so  that  a  Galilean  could  gen- 
erally be  recognized  in  Jerusalem  by  his  speech.  Now  there  was 
a  servant-maid  in  the  hall,  among  the  others  who  were  about  the 
fire,  and  she,  hearing  Peter  speak,  observed  that  he  spoke  in  the 
Galilean  manner. 
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Peter  was  taken  by  surprise.  Judas,  on  the  other  hand,  sinned  very  deliberately. 

"Ah  !"  said  she,  at  once,  "this  man  must  be  one  of  his  disci- 
ples." 

"No,"  said  Peter,  "I  do  not  know  the  man  at  all." 

Thus  he  was  taken  by  surprise.  The  emergency  w^as  sudden 
and  unexpected.  He  was  greatly  excited  with  anxiety  and  fear, 
and  he  did  not  think  w^hat  he  was  doing.  As  soon  as  he  had  time 
to  reflect  upon  it,  he  was  very  sorry  for  having  committed  such  a  sin. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Peter,  though  sincerely  attached  to  his 
master,  should  have  been  thrown  off  his  guard  in  the  midst  of 
such  a  scene  of  excitement  and  danger. 

As  soon  as  he  had  uttered  his  denial,  he  heard  the  cock  crow. 
It  was  beginning  to  be  morning. 

On  hearing  the  cock  crow,  Peter  was  overwhelmed  with  con- 
fusion. He  was  reminded  of  the  words  that  Jesus  had  said  to 
him — Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice.  He  had 
twice  before  denied  that  he  was  one  of  the  friends  and  follow^ers 
of  Jesus.  In  all  these  cases,  he  had  been  called  upon  so  suddenly, 
and  in  the  midst  of  such  scenes  of  excitement  and  dansrer,  that  he 
may  fairly  be  considered  in  them  all  as  having  been  taken  by  sur- 
prise. 

It  was  very  different  with  Judas.  He  made  a  deliberate  bar- 
gain beforehand  to  betray  Jesus  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
The  chief  priests,  and  the  officers  whom  the  priests  were  going  to 
send  for  Jesus,  did  not  know  him  very  well,  and,  as  it  was  night 
when  they  were  going  to  apprehend  him,  they  thought  they  should 
need  a  guide — not  only  that  they  might  be  conducted  to  the  place 
where  he  was,  but  that  thev  might  be  sure,  when  there,  of  taking 
the  right  man. 

3  F 
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How  Judas  came  to  engage  to  betray  his  lord. 


The  reason  why  they  determined  to  seize  Jesus  in  the  night, 
and  not  in  the  daytime,  was,  because  he  had  so  many  friends  in 
the  city,  and  these  friends  were  so  devoted  to  him,  that  his  ene- 
mies were  afraid,  if  they  attempted  to  seize  him  in  the  city,  that 
a  great  crowd  would  be  collected  about  him,  and  that  there  would 
be  a  riot.  It  was  even  possible  that  his  friends  might  succeed  in 
rescuing  him  out  of  their  hands.     So  they  said, 

"  It  will  be  better  to  take  him  in  the  night,  when  he  is  alone,  or 
almost  alone." 

But  how  were  they  to  find  him  in  the  night  ?  and  how  were  the 
officers,  whom  they  were  to  send  after  him,  to  be  sure  of  the  right 
man  ?  Unless  they  should  have  some  one  to  tell  them  who  Jesus 
was,  they  might,  by  mistake,  as  has  been  intimated  before,  get 
Peter,  or  John,  or  Matthew,  or  any  other  one  of  the  disciples, 
who  might  chance,  at  that  time,  to  be  with  Jesus. 

While  they  were  hesitating  about  this,  quite  perplexed  to  know 
what  to  do,  Judas  went  to  them,  and  asked  them  what  they  would 
give  him  if  he  would  go,  some  time,  and  show  the  men  whom 
they  should  send  for  Jesus  where  they  should  find  him,  and  who 
he  was. 

The  priests  were  very  glad  when  they  heard  this  proposal. 
They  told  Judas  that  they  would  give  him  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 

Judas  at  once  agreed  to  do  it  for  that  sum.  He,  however, 
thought  that  he  should  not  like  to  go  forward  in  an  open  manner, 
and  point  to  Jesus,  and  say,  "  That  is  he,"  for  Jesus  had  always 
been  his  friend,  and  he  was  ashamed  to  betray  him  openly. 

"But  I  will  give  you  a  sign,"  said  he.  "When  I  come  to 
where  Jesns  is.  amouij  his  other  disciples,  T  will  say,  nothing  to 
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The  men  make  ready  to  go  out.  The  lanterns  and  torches. 

the  rest,  but  I  will  go  up  to  him  and  salute  him.  The  one,  there- 
fore, that  I  go  to  and  salute,  you  may  know  is  the  right  man." 

All  this  arrangement  was  made  the  day  before.  It  was  very 
deliberate.  Judas  had  a  long  time  to  think  of  it,  instead  of  hav- 
ing been  taken,  as  Peter  w^as,  by  surprise. 

At  length,  at  midnight,  the  men  said  that  the  time  had  come  to 
go  out  for  Jesus,  and  they  began  to  make  their  preparations. 
They  lighted  their  lanterns  and  their  torches,  and  got  their  swords 
and  spears  ready. 

Lanterns  are  lights  that  are  protected  by  some  transparent  or 
semi-transparent  covering,  w^hich  keeps  the  wind  out,  but  allows 
the  light  to  shine  through.  If  a  light  is  small,  the  wind  will  blow 
it  out  if  it  is  not  thus  protected.  If  the  light  is  large,  the  wind 
will  not  blow  it  out.  Such  large  lights,  which  will  bear  exposure 
to  the  wind,  without  any  protection,  are  called  torches.  They 
are  made  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  there  is  a  reservoir  of  oil, 
with  a  very  large  wick  coming  from  it,  on  the  end  of  a  long  han- 
dle. This,  when  lighted,  makes  a  great,  flaring,  and  smoking 
flame,  that  the  wind  can  not  easily  put  out.  Torches  are  some- 
times made  of  cotton  cloths  dipped  in  melted  rosin,  or  some  other 
combustible  substance,  and  wound  round  the  end  of  a  stick.  This 
preparation,  when  lighted,  makes  a  great  flame,  which  the  wdnd 
w^ill  not  put  out. 

A  torch  gives  a  much  better  light  than  a  lantern,  but  it  will  not 
burn  so  long.     It  burns  faster,  and  so  it  burns  out  quicker. 

The  light  of  a  lantern  will  burn  longer  than  a  torch,  but  it  is 
not  so  bright. 

If  vou  need  a  vorv  brisrht  lisfht,  nnd  for  only  a  short  time,  a 
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Difference  between  a  torch  and  a  lantern.  The  apprehension  of  Jesus. 

torch  is  best.  If  you  need  a  light  a  long  time,  you  take  a  lantern. 
The  lantern  will  endure,  though  it  will  not  afford  so  good  a  light. 

The  men  who* went  to  apprehend  Jesus  on  the  night  before  he 
was  crucified,  took  lanterns  and  torches  both.  They  wished  for 
a  bright  light,  and  so  they  took  torches.  But  they  did  not  know 
how  long  they  might  be  gone,  so  they  took  lanterns  too,  to  serve 
them  as  a  resort  in  case  the  torches  should  go  out. 

They  had  authority,  as  public  oflficers,  to  seize  Jesus,  and  make 
him  prisoner.  As  soon  as  they  had  seized  him,  their  intention  was 
to  bind  him,  in  order  to  guard  against  any  danger  there  might  be 
that  he  would  make  his  escape,  and  then  take  him  into  the  city, 
and  keep  him  confined  until  the  morning.  They  were  then  in- 
tending to  bring  him  before  the  chief  priest,  and  also  before  the 
Roman  governor,  that  he  might  be  tried  on  a  false  accusation 
which  they  were  going  to  bring  against  him,  and,  if  possible,  have 
him  condemned  to  death. 

This  plan  was  subsequently  carried  fully  into  eflfect. 

When  the  men  were  all  ready,  they  went  forth  together  out  of 
Jerusalem.  Judas  went  with  them  to  show  them  the  way.  Jesus 
was  in  a  garden  at  a  little  distance  from  the  city.  He  had  spent 
the  evening  and  the  night  there,  with  his  disciples,  walking  about 
among  the  trees,  in  great  distress  and  anguish  of  mind.  He  knew 
that  his  enemies  w^ere  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  that  he  w^as  to  be 
taken  and  crucified  on  the  following  day.  Some  of  his  disciples 
were  with  him.  They  w^ere  endeavoring  to  comfort  him.  Some- 
times Jesus  would  leave  these  friends,  and  go  away  by  himself 
and  pray  to  God.  This  gave  him  more  comfort  and  peace  than 
any  thing  else.     Still  his  heart  was  full  of  anxiety  and  sorrow. 
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The  band  of  men  come  into  the  garden. 


Jesus  goes  forth  to  meet  them. 


Presently  the  band  of  armed  men  were  seen  coming  into  the  gar- 
den. The  hght  of  the  torches  gleamed  upon  the  trees  and  shone 
upon  the  glittering  weapons.     Jesus  saw  them  coming.     He  did 


JESUS    APPREHENDED. 


not  attempt  to  fly.  He  went  forward  to  meet  them.  His  disci- 
ples went  with  him.  Judas  came  up  as  he  had  agreed,  and  ad- 
vanced to  Jesus.  He  said,  "  Hail,  Master  !"  and  kissed  him.  This 
was  the  usual  way  of  saluting  friends  in  those  days,  and  it  was  the 
signal  that  Judas  had  agreed  upon.  So  the  officers  knew  which 
was  Jesus  by  the  signal  that  Judas  gave  them. 

Judas,  however,  did  no  good  even  to  the  enemies  of  Jesus  by 
his  treachery,  for  Jesus  himself  was  ready  to  tell  them  who  he 
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Judas  did  neither  good  nor  harm  by  his  treason. 


was.  He  knew  that  he  was  about  to  die  for  them,  as  their  Sav- 
ior and  Redeemer,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  escape.  In  fact,  when 
they  were  coming  to  him,  he  asked  them  who  it  was  that  they  had 
come  after.  They  told  him  they  had  come  for  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
Then  he  told  them  that  he  was  the  one  they  sought,  and  asked 
them  to  allow  the  others  who  were  there  to  go  away. 

Thus  Judas  did  no  good  and  no  harm  by  the  treachery.  It  is 
true  that  Jesus  was  crucified  the  next  day,  and  died  in  dreadful 
agony,  but  he  would  have  been  crucified  just  as  certainly  if  Judas 
had  not  betrayed  him.     Thus  Judas'  wickedness  did  no  harm. 

The  wickedness  was  none  the  less  great,  however,  on  that  ac- 
count. The  wickedness  of  wicked  deeds  does  not  depend  upon 
the  harm  that  comes  from  them.  A  boy  once  got  angry  with  his 
brother,  and  threw  a  fetone  at  him.  The  stone  did  not  hit  him. 
The  boy  who  threw  it,  however,  was  just  as  much  to  blame  as  he 
would  have  been  if  the  stone  had  hit  him  on  the  head  and  killed 
him.  The  sin  was  in  throwing  the  stone.  The  sin  was  all  com- 
mitted when  the  stone  left  the  boy's  hands.  What  became  of  the 
missile  afterward  was  beyond  his  control,  and  could  in  no  way 
really  affect  his  guilt. 

Thus,  though  the  sin  which  Judas  committed  did  apparently 
no  harm  at  all,  and  made  no  difference  in  respect  to  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  Jesus,  it  was  still  a  very  atrocious  sin,  for  it  was 
a  predetermined  and  deliberate  act  of  treachery  paid  for  with 
money. 

Peter,  on  the  contrary,  in  denying  that  he  was  one  of  Jesus' 
friends,  acted  under  the  influence  of  sudden  excitement.  He  was 
taken  by  surprise. 
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Children  often  taken  by  surprise.  Account  of  a  school.  Quarrels. 

Children  are  often  thus  taken  by  surprise  in  the  wrong  things 
that  they  do.  The  story  of  the  Frosted  Cake,  which  will  be  re- 
lated in  the  next  chapter,  gives  an  instance  of  this. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  FROSTED  CAKE. 

TRANSGRESSION. 

On  the  banks  of  the  North  River,  not  a  great  many  miles  from 
New  York,  there  was  formerly  a  small  boarding-school  for  boys, 
situated  in  the  environs  of  quite  a  large  village. 

The  boys  of  the  village  were  rather  rude  and  mischievous,  and 
they  used  to  come  sometimes  upon  the  grounds  which  belonged 
to  the  school,  and  commit  various  depredations  there.  They 
would  steal  the  fruit,  and  break  down  the  camps  and  wigwams 
that  the  school-boys  used  to  make  in  their  play,  and  upset  the 
boat  on  the  pond,  and  do  all  manner  of  mischief.  Then  the  boys 
of  the  school  were  very  prone  to  resent  these  injuries,  and  to  as- 
sail the  village  boys  with  recriminations  and  reproaches  when 
they  met  them  in  their  neighborhood ;  and  thus  continual  quar- 
rels were  occurring,  and  much  ill-will  was  engendered.  In  a 
word,  the  teacher  came  to  the  conclusion,  before  long,  that  he 
must,  in  some  w^ay  or  other,  find  means  to  effect  a  complete  sep- 
aration between  his  boys  and  these  outsiders,  or  there  would  be 
no  peace. 
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The  teacher  builds  a  high  wall.  The  Free  List.  Fishing  excursions. 

So  he  built  a  high  wall  all  around  his  grounds. 

"  That's  a  good  plan,"  said  the  boys  of  the  school  to  each  other, 
when  they  saw  the  workmen  beginning  to  build  the  wall ;  "  now 
those  ugly  village  boys  w411  be  kept  out." 

"  That's  a  good  plan,"  said  the  village  boys,  at  the  same  time  ; 
"  now  those  ugly  school-boys  will  be  kept  in." 

When  the  wall  was  finished,  the  boys  of  the  school  w^ere  all  re- 
quired to  remain  within,  on  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  school, 
except  those  belonging  to  the  Free  List.  The  Free  List,  so  call- 
ed, was  a  list  of  those  boys  that  had  been  proved  worthy  of  full 
and  implicit  trust  and  confidence — boys  that  always  obeyed  or- 
ders— that  never  stopped  to  play  by  the  way,  when  sent  to  the 
village — that  were  always  civil  and  gentlemanly  to  the  village 
boys,  and  never  got  into  quarrels  with  them ;  and  who,  when  al- 
lowed to  go  out  of  bounds,  as  it  was  called,  always  returned  at 
the  appointed  time.  Those  pupils  who,  after  a  sufficient  trial, 
were  found  to  have  such  a  character  as  this,  w^ere  put  upon  the 
Free  List,  and  they  were  sometimes  allowed  to  go  into  the  village. 
The  other  boys  never. 

If  a  boy  on  the  Free  List  became  a  bad  boy,  his  name  was 
taken  off. 

If  a  boy  not  on  the  Free  List  became  a  good  boy,  his  name  was 
put  on. 

All  the  boys  of  the  school  wished  very  much  to  be  on  the  Free 
List,  for  those  who  were  so  enjoyed  much  greater  liberty  and 
many  more  privileges  than  the  rest. 

One  Saturday  afternoon,  the  teacher  went  off  on  a  fishing  ex- 
cursion with  the  boys,  to  a  pond  about  a  mile  from  the  school. 
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The  boys  go  out  on  the  pond  in  a  boat.  The  pic-nic.  A  consultation. 

All  the  boys  went  on  this  excursion ;  for,  when  it  so  happened  that 
the  teacher  himself  could  go  with  them  off  the  grounds,  he  was 
willing  that  they  should  all  go,  whether  they  were  on  the  Free 
List  or  not.  It  was  safe  for  them  to  go,  in  such  a  case  as  that, 
for  the  teacher  w^as  with  them  to  take  care  of  them. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  they  took  a  boat,  and  went  out 
into  the  middle  of  the  pond,  and  landed  on  an  island.  Here  they 
sat  down  under  the  trees  and  had  a  pic-nic.  The  feast  consisted 
of  bread  and  butter,  bread  and  cheese,  sandwiches,  and  an  orange 
apiece  for  each  boy.     There  were  just  twelve  of  them. 

The  boys  had  excellent  appetites,  and  they  liked  the  pic-nic 
very  much.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  which  they  had 
with  each  other,  as  they  sat  under  the  trees,  the  teacher  said  that 
there  was  one  thing  which  troubled  him  a  little  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school,  and  that  he  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  do 
about  it. 

"What  is  it,  sir?"  said  the  boys. 

"  Why,  when  you  come  back  to  school  after  vacation,  or  when 
a  new  boy  enters  the  school,  you  very  often  bring  in  your  trunks 
a  large  and  rich  cake,  which  your  mother  has  baked  for  you  at 
home,  and  then  you  make  yourself  sick  eating  it." 

The  boys  were  silent.  Their  thoughts  were  busy  in  reverting 
to  one  and  another  who  had  been  guilty  of  this  folly.  One  boy, 
in  fact,  counted  up  all  the  cases  that  he  could  remember.  There 
^vere  seven,  including  himself.  He  counted  himself  twice,  for  he 
had  made  himself  sick  on  two  occasions. 

"You  must  take  the  cakes  away  from  us,  sir,"  said  one  of  the 
boys,  suggestingly. 
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"  I  might  do  that,"  said  the  teacher,  "  but  that  seems  rather 
hard.  Yom'  mother  takes  pains  to  have  a  cake  made,  or  bought 
for  you,  as  a  token  of  her  affection,  when  you  come  away  from 
home,  and,  as  soon  as  you  get  into  my  power,  I  take  it  away  !" 

The  boys  laughed. 

"You  must  make  us  divide  our  cakes  equally  among  the  other 
boys,"  suggested  another  scholar. 

"  That  is  only  another  form  of  taking  it  away,"  replied  the 
teacher. 

After  a  short  pause,  another  boy  said,  "  That  he  thought  the 
teacher  might  take  the  cake  away  from  the  boy,  and  keep  it  for 
him,  giving  him  a  small  piece  of  it  every  day,  as  long  as  it  lasted, 
and  that  would  not  make  him  sick." 

"  It  would  not  make  him  so  suddenly  sick,"  replied  the  teacher, 
"  but  it  would  do  him,  perhaps,  as  much  injury  in  the  end,  by  tak- 
ing away  his  appetite  for  more  wholesome  food,  and  so  making 
him  grow  pale,  and  delicate,  and  sickly.  I  wish  to  have  all  my 
boys  become  robust,  and  healthy,  and  strong.  I  w^ish  to  have 
them  eat  substantial  food,  with  good  hearty  appetites,  and  not  un- 
dermine their  health  and  strength  by  surfeiting  themselves  with 
unwholesome  luxuries.  I  am  seriously  thinking  of  making  a  rule 
that  no  cake  must  be  brought  into  the  school  at  all." 

"Well,"  said  the  boys,  good-humoredly,  ''ive  don't  care." 

The  fact  was,  that  the  boys  at  that  school  had  such  an  abun- 
dance of  excellent  food,  and  were,  in  other  respects,  so  well  pro- 
vided for,  that  they  thought  very  little  of  extra  supphes  of  cake. 
What  they  wanted  most  was  plenty  of  time  to  play  about  on  the 
grounds.     They  did  not  care  so  much  about  cakes  and  pies. 
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Kilby  resolves  not  to  submit.  He  will  smuggle  in  some  cake,  he  says. 

After  reflecting  fully  upon  the  subject,  the  teacher  finally  con- 
cluded to  establish  the  rule  prohibiting  the  boys  from  bringing  any 
cake  to  the  school  at  any  time,  and  the  boys  generally  acquiesced 
in  it. 

They  all  acquiesced,  in  fact,  except  one.  He  declared  to  the 
other  boys,  as  soon  as  he  was  alone  with  them,  that  he  would  have 
just  as  much  cake  as  he  wanted. 

"  How  will  you  get  it  ?"  said  the  other  boys. 

"  I'll  smuggle  it  in,"  said  Kilby. 

The  boy's  name  w^as  Kilby. 

The  rest  of  the  boys  thought  the  rule  was  a  very  good  one,  and 
they  were  willing  to  submit  to  it ;  but  Kilby  was  not  willing.  He 
was  a  boy  that  had  been  indulged  a  great  deal  by  his  parents,  and 
allowed  to  have  his  own  way.  So  he  had  become  selfish,  unrea- 
sonable, and  unwilling  to  submit  to  necessary  restraints.  He  had 
been  in  school  only  a  few  days  at  this  time,  and  the  teacher  had 
not  yet  had  opportunity  to  observe  his  true  character.  He  was 
on  probation. 

About  this  time  the  boys  were  very  much  interested  in  enlarg- 
ing a  cage  or  pen,  in  which  they  kept  some  rabbits  which  they  had, 
in  a  corner  of  the  yard,  near  the  wall  which  inclosed  the  school 
grounds.  The  boys  of  this  school  wxre  very  much  interested  in 
collecting  animals  of  all  sorts,  and  they  had  a  great  many  different 
kinds  of  cages  for  them.  Over  the  leaf  is  a  picture  of  some  of 
these  animals,  w^ith  the  cages  that  they  kept  them  in.  Over  the 
rabbit-pen  is  a  revolving  cage,  with  squirrels  in  it.  To  the  left, 
above,  fastened  against  the  wall,  is  a  square  cage,  which  the  boys 
made  out  of  a  box  which  they  found  in  the  barn.     There  is  anoth- 
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Picture  of  the  boys'  animals  in  the  corner  of  the  garden. 


THE    RABBIT-PEN. 


er  smaller  box  on  the  rabbit-pen,  near  the  revolving  cage,  vidth  the 
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The  boys  need  an  auger.  Debate  about  the  mode  of  sending  for  it. 

letters  H.  W.  on  the  end  of  it.  This  box  belonged  to  one  of  the 
boys.  It  was  one  in  which  he  had  once  brought  a  cake  with  him 
to  school.  When  the  cake  was  eaten  up,  he  gave  the  box  to  be 
used  for  a  sort  of  granary,  to  keep  the  corn  in  that  w^as  required 
to  feed  the  squirrels.  The  rabbits  are  in  the  foreground,  eating 
cabbage-leaves,  with  their  little  rabbits  near  them.  The  nearest 
little  one  is  listening. 

In  the  course  of  their  operations  for  enlarging  the  rabbit-pen, 
the  boys  one  day  required  an  auger,  and  they  w^ished  to  send  one 
of  their  number  to  borrow  one  of  a  carpenter  who  lived  in  the  vil- 
lage.    A  boy  named  Darboner  offered  to  go. 

"No,"  replied  one  of  the  others,  "you  are  not  on  the  Free  List, 
and  can't  go.     Let  Erskine  go." 

Erskine  was  a  small  boy ;  but  he  was  so  conscientious  and  faith- 
ful in  all  his  duties,  and  so  true  to  all  his  engagements,  that  he  w^as 
always  on  the  Free  List.  He  was  of  a  very  accommodating  disposi- 
tion too,  and  was  always  willing  to  make  himself  useful  in  any  way. 

"  I'll  go,"  said  he. 

"  Let  me  go  !"  said  Kilby. 

"  But  you  are  not  on  the  Free  List,"  said  the  other  boys. 

"No,"  said  Kilby;  "but  that  is  only  because  I  have  not  been 
here  long  enough.     He  will  let  me  go,  I  know." 

"  Very  well,"  said  one  of  the  boys,  "  you  and  Erskine  can  go  to- 
gether." 

This  plan  was  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  So  Erskine  and 
Kilby  went  together  to  the  teacher  to  ask  permission  to  go  into 
the  village.  They  found  the  teacher  m  his  study,  writing  letters. 
They  went  in  and  made  known  their  wishes. 
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"You  can  go,  Erskine,  certainly,"  said  the  teacher,  "for  you  are 
on  the  Free  List,  and  I  can  trust  you  ;  but  how  is  it  with  Kilby  ?" 

''  You  have  not  decided  about  putting  Kilby  on  the  Free  List 
yet,"  said  Erskine,  "  but  we  thought  that  perhaps  you  w^ould  let 
him  go." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  teacher  ;  "  if  you  will  be  responsible  for 
him,  I  will  try  him.  I  will  let  him  go,  and  see  how  he  conducts 
himself,  and  that  will  help  me  to  form  an  opinion  about  putting 
him  on  the  Free  List." 

So  Erskine  and  Kilby  w^ent  away  together. 

In  going  along  the  street  of  the  village  toward  the  carpenter's, 
the  two  boys  passed  a  confectioner's  shop.  Kilby  proposed  to  go 
in. 

"  No,"  said  Erskine  ;  "  for  we  must  not  buy  any  cakes." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  buy  any,"  said  Kilby ;  "  I  am  only  going  to 
see  what  they  have  got." 

"  No,"  said  Erskine,  shaking  his  head,  and  hanging  back. 

Kilby  then  left  Erskine  and  went  into  the  shop  himself,  while 
Erskine  remained  at  the  door.  Kilby  talked  with  the  woman  that 
stood  behind  the  counter  a  few  minutes  about  some  large  frosted 
cakes  that  w^ere  there  in  a  glass  case,  and  then  he  came  back  to 
the  door. 

"  Erskine,"  said  he,  "  do  you  see  those  frosted  cakes  in  that 
case  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Erskine. 

"Well,"  rejoined  Kilby,  "  I  am  going  to  have  one  in  my  room 
to-night." 

"  How  can  you  get  it  there  ?"  asked  Erskine. 
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Kilby  forms  a  conspiracy  with  Noll.  Directions  given  to  Noll. 

"  I  shall  smuggle  it  in,"  said  Kilby. 

Erskine  shook  his  head  and  began  to  walk  away.  He  was  sorry 
to  hear  that  Kilby  had  formed  such  a  design  ;  but  he  was  himself 
so  much  smaller  than  Kilby,  that  he  thought  it  was  not  proper  for 
him  to  say  any  thing  on  the  subject. 

After  going  on  a  few^  steps  farther,  Kilby  stopped  suddenly,  and 
looking  across  the  street  he  exclaimed,  "What  good  luck  !  there's 
Noll !"    Then,  calling  out  aloud,  he  said,  "  Noll !  come  over  here." 

Noll  w^as  rather  an  ill-looking  boy.  He  was  barefooted,  and 
ragged,  and  very  rough  in  his  appearance  ;  he  had,  moreover,  a 
surly  expression  of  countenance.  His  eye  brightened  up,  how- 
ever, when  Kilby  spoke  to  him,  and  he  ran  over  across  the  street 
to  the  side  where  Kilby  and  Erskine  were  walking. 

"  Noll,"  said  Kilby,  "  I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me." 

"What  is  it?"  said  Noll. 

"  And  I'll  give  you  a  shilling,"  said  Kilby. 

"  Agreed,"  said  Noll.     "  What  is  it  ?     I'll  do  it." 

Kilby  took  some  money  out  of  his  pocket,  and  gave  Noll  half  a 
dollar.     He  explained  to  Noll  what  he  was  to  do  as  follows  : 

"  Take  this  half  dollar  as  soon  as  it  is  dark,  and  go  to  the  con- 
fectioner's, and  bring  me  one  of  the  frosted  cakes.  They  are  half 
a  dollar  apiece.  Tell  the  woman  to  put  it  in  a  paper,  and  tie  it 
up  with  a  strong  string.  Then  bring  it  round  to  the  north  wall  of 
our  grounds,  by  the  big  oak.  I  will  be  inside  there  at  the  time 
with  my  fishing-pole.  I  will  fasten  a  piece  of  white  paper  to  the 
hook,  and  then  throw  the  hook  over  the  wall.  You  will  see  the 
paper  in  the  air,  even  if  it  is  a  little  dark.  Then  you  must  take 
off  the  paper,  and  hook  the  cake  on  by  the  strinor.     You  must  not 
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speak,  for  fear  that  somebody  might  hear.  I  shall  know  when  you 
hook  it  on.  The  weight  of  it  will  make  me  feel  the  bite.  Then 
I  will  lift  up  by  means  of  the  pole,  and  so  heave  the  cake  in  over 
the  wall.  Then  I  will  wrap  up  a  shilling  in  another  piece  of  pa- 
per, and  hook  the  hook  into  it,  and  send  it  over  to  you  in  the  same 
way." 

"Yes,"  said  Noll,  "  I'll  do  it.     What  time  shall  I  come  ?" 

"At  seven  o'clock,"  said  Kilby,  pointing  up  to  the  tower  of  the 
church,  where  there  was  a  clock  to  tell  the  villagers  the  time.  "  I'll 
throw  the  hook  over  just  after  the  clock  strikes  seven." 

Erskine  stood  by,  while  the  boys  were  concocting  this  plot,  with 
an  expression  of  great  anxiety  and  concern  in  his  countenance. 
He  was  very  sorry  that  Kilby  had  formed  such  a  scheme,  but  he 
did  not  know  what  he  could  do  to  prevent  it. 

"  Now,  Erskine,"  said  Kilby,  after  having  thus  arranged  the  af- 
fair with  Noll,  "  we  will  go  along  and  get  the  auger.  If  you  help 
us  manage  about  the  cake,  I  w^ill  give  you  sotne  of  it ;  but  if  you 
tell  of  me,  I'll  take  one  of  your  ears  off,  close  to  your  head,  just  as 
sure  as  you  are  alive." 

That  evening,  a  little  before  seven,  Kilby  beckoned  to  Erskine, 
who  was  playing  at  that  time  with  the  other  boys  on  the  green 
near  the  house,  sa3ang,  "  Come,  Erskine,  come  with  me." 

"  No,"  said  Erskine,  shaking  his  head. 

"Yes,"  said  Kilby,  "come  a  minute.  I  want  to  speak  to  you. 
I've  got  something  very  particular  to  say." 

So  Erskine  went  with  Kilby,  who,  putting  his  arm  round  his 
neck,  in  a  very  confidential  manner,  led  him  off  through  paths,  and 
alleys,  and  winding  ways,  among  masses  of  trees  and  phrubberv, 
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toward  that  part  of  the  grounds  where  the  big  oak  stood  by  the 
wall,  and  when  he  had  got  pretty  near  the  place,  he  said, 

"  All  I  want  of  you  is  that  you  should  stand  here  and  watch, 
for  fear  somebody  might  come." 

"  No,"  said  Erskine,  "  I  would  rather  not  do  any  thing  about  it." 

*'But  I  don't  wish  you  to  do  any  thing,"  said  Kilby.  "You 
have  only  to  stay  here  five  minutes.     I'll  be  back  in  that  time." 

So  Kilby  drew  out  his  fishing-pole  from  under  some  currant- 
bushes  where  he  had  hid  it,  and  went  away,  leaving  Erskine 
greatly  perplexed  and  in  great  trouble.  The  poor  boy  did  not 
know  what  to  do. 

He  had  been  waiting  but  a  few  minutes  before  he  saw  the 
teacher  coming  along  by  the  margin  of  the  grove,  quite  near  him. 
Erskine  was  now  more  anxious  than  ever.  He  was  truly  desirous 
to  do  his  duty,  but  he  was  terrified  at  Kilby's  threat  that  he  w^ould 
cut  one  of  his  ears  off  if  he  told  of  him.  This  threat  made  Er- 
skine very  much  afraid.  It  is  true,  he  did  not  believe  that  Kilby 
would  really  cut  his  ear  off,  but  he  thought  he  would  do  some- 
thing or  other  very  terrible,  and  he  was  very  much  afraid. 

By  this  time,  the  teacher  came  up  near  to  the  place  where 
Erskine  was  standing. 

"Well,  Erskine,"  said  he,  "you  don't  seem  to  have  any  thing 
to  do  ;  are  you  waiting  for  any  body  here  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Erskine. 

The  moment  that  these  words  had  slipped  from  Erskine's 
mouth,  he  felt  a  doubt  whether  what  he  said  was  true  or  false. 
But  he  had  not  time  to  think  of  this  question,  for  immediately  af- 
terward, the  teacher,  getting  a  ghmpse  of  Kilby  through  the  trees, 
3  G 
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and  of  his  fishing-pole  projecting  over  the  wall,  asked  again,  in  a 
low  tone,  pointing,  at  the  same  time,  in  that  direction, 

"What  is  that  boy  doing  out  there ?     Do  you  know ?" 

"No,  sir,"  said  Erskine,  greatly  alarmed. 

The  teacher  immediately  left  Erskine  and  walked  rapidly  toward 
the  oak.  Kilby  heard  him  coming  just  at  the  moment  when  he 
was  bringing  the  cake  safely  over  the  wall.  He  instantly  thrust 
the  pole  in  under  the  grass  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  so  as  to  conceal 
it  from  view,  and  began  to  walk  off  rapidly  down  a  pathway  that 
led  into  a  little  thicket,  holding  the  cake,  all  the  time,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  interpose  his  body  between  it  and  the  teacher.  The 
teacher  perceived  at  once  that  something  wrong  w^as  on  foot,  so 
he  followed  on.  Kilby,  perceiving  that  he  was  pursued,  put  the 
cake  very  adroitly  in  a  crevice  in  a  rock,  at  a  moment  when  he 
was  concealed  from  the  teacher's  view,  in  turning  a  sharp  curve 
in  the  path.  He  then  went  on  without  it.  He  supposed  that  his 
movement  had  escaped  the  teacher's  eye,  but  it  had  not.  The 
teacher  stopped,  himself,  for  a  moment  as  he  passed  the  crevice, 
and  put  his  hand  in  to  feel  of  the  parcel.  He  satisfied  himself,  by 
the  feeling  of  it,  that  it  was  a  cake. 

He  did  not  pursue  Kilby  any  farther,  but  soon  turned  off  into 
another  path,  and  w^ent  back  to  the  house. 

That  night,  after  the  boys  had  all  gone  to  bed,  Kilby  crept 
down  out  of  his  window,  went  to  the  rock  where  he  had  secreted 
the  cake,  found  it  all  safe  there  where  he  had  deposited  it,  and 
carried  it,  with  a  feeling  of  guilty  triumph,  to  his  room. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

THE    STORY    OF    THE    FROSTED    CAKE. 

11. 

PENITENCE. 

The  account  of  Kilby's  smuggling  in  the  frosted  cake,  as  re- 
lated in  the  last  chapter,  was  given  to  you  to  show  the  difference 
in  criminality  between  wrong  doings  that  are  deliberately  and  pur- 
posely planned  beforehand,  and  those  unpremeditated  offenses  to 
which  a  person  is  betrayed  by  some  sudden  impulse,  or  under  the 
excitement  of  some  unexpected  emergency  of  danger.  Both  Kil- 
by and  Erskine  acted  wrong.  Kilby  violated  a  rule  of  the  school ; 
Erskine  told  a  falsehood.  He  said  that  he  did  not  know  what 
that  boy  was  doing,  when  he  did  know.  Looking  at  the  subject 
theoretically,  as  the  philosophers  say,  we  should  probably  consider 
it  a  greater  sin  to  tell  a  falsehood  than  to  break  a  rule  of  a  school. 
And  yet,  in  this  case,  Kilby  was  doubtless  far  more  guilty  than 
Erskine.  His  sin  was  deliberate,  premeditated ;  he  resolved  upon 
it,  and  planned  it  beforehand,  under  the  influence  of  a  selfish  and 
insubmissive  spirit.  He  was  not  led  away  by  any  sudden  tempt- 
ation. It  is  true  that,  when  he  passed  by  the  confectioner's  shop, 
and  saw  the  cakes  there,  the  spectacle  acted  upon  him  as  a  tempt- 
ation ;  but  then  he  had  determined  coolly  to  smuggle  some  cake 
iji,  before  he  saw  any  at  the  confectioner's.  You  recollect  that  he 
told  the  boys  that  he  would  have  as  much  cake  as  he  liked,  not- 
withstanding the  rule  of  the  school,  and  that  he  would  smuggle  it 
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in.  He  determined,  thus,  on  committing  the  sin  beforehand,  in 
a  very  cool  and  dehberate  manner,  so  that  the  sight  of  the  cake 
was  not  a  fresh  and  sudden  temptation  ;  it  only  furnished  him 
with  an  occasion  for  carrying  into  effect  a  wicked  intention  that 
he  had  fully  formed  before. 

In  a  word,  Erskine's  fault  was  a  sudden  yielding  to  the  influence 
of  excitement  and  fear,  while  that  of  Kilby  w^as  the  acting  out  of 
a  wicked  spirit  of  mind.  Erskine's  fault  was  like  that  of  Peter ; 
Kilby's  was  more  like  that  of  Judas. 

Children  are  very  often  surprised  thus  into  sudden  faults,  and 
especially  falsehood ;  and  I  think  that,  in  all  such  cases,  they 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  very  gentle  manner,  and  not  with  any 
harshness  or  severity.  The  parent  or  the  teacher  ought  very  care- 
fully to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case  w^hen  faults  are 
committed,  and  if  it  appears  that  the  fault  was  the  effect  of  some 
sudden  surprise,  it  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  much  more  lenient 
manner  than  if  it  were  the  result  of  a  deliberate  and  predeterm- 
ined plan. 

There  is  one  striking  difference  usually  to  be  observed  between 
those  who  commit  faults  from  sudden  impulse  or  surprise,  and  those 
who  sin  deliberately  and  on  purpose.  The  former  are  much  more 
frequently  sorry  for  what  they  have  done,  and  are  more  ready  to 
confess  it.  Peter  was  surprised  into  the  commission  of  his  sin. 
As  soon  as  he  had  committed  it,  he  was  sorry  for  it ;  and  when  he 
heard  the  cock  crow,  he  w^ent  out  and  wept  bitterly.  He  would 
have  confessed  his  fault,  ho  doubt,  and  w^ould  have  asked  forgive- 
ness, if  he  had  had  any  opportunity  to  speak  to  Jesus  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  Judas  felt  no  penitence.     He  suffered,  it  is  true,  a  horrible 
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remorse,  which  led  him  to  go  and  hang  himself.  Remorse  is  some- 
thing very  different  from  penitence.  Penitence  leads  a  sinner  to 
weep  for  his  sins,  and  ask  forgiveness  of  God  whom  he  has  offend- 
ed. Remorse  makes  him  wretched  and  afraid,  and  when  it  is  ex- 
treme, it  prompts  him  to  kill  himself.  Thus  penitence  draws  him 
toward  God.  Remorse  drives  him  farther  and  farther  away  from 
him. 

So  a  child,  if  he  has  said  or  done  any  thing  wrong,  and  is  pen- 
itent for  it,  keeps  near  to  his  father  or  his  mother,  and  is  not  happy 
until  he  has  confessed  his  fault,  and  asked  to  be  forgiven.  If  he 
is  not  penitent,  and  feels  only  remorse,  he  is  afraid  to  see  his  fa- 
ther or  his  mother,  and  keeps  as  far  away  from  them  as  possible. 

Most  men  in  this  world  feel  only  remorse  for  their  wrong  do- 
ings ;  and  so,  though  they  are  dissatisfied  with  themselves  and  ill 
at  ease,  they  never  go  to  God  with  sorrow  and  confession,  but  keep 
as  far  away  from  Him  as  they  can. 

On  the  following  page  is  the  picture  of  a  man  suffering  remorse. 
He  is  sick.  He  thinks  that  he  is  soon  to  die.  The  clergyman 
has  come  to  pray  for  him.  His  mother  is  endeavoring  to  comfort 
him.  But  all  is  in  vain.  He  is  not  truly  penitent,  and  he  can  not 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  cast  himself  on  God,  with  true  sorrow  for  his 
sins,  and  humble  supplication  for  forgiveness.  His  heart  is  stub- 
born and  rebellious  against  God  still,  though  he  is  tormented  with 
remorse  and  anguish  for  his  guilt.  So  he  is  tossing  restlessly  on 
his  bed,  and  is  very  wretched. 

The  object  in  the  foreground,  on  the  right,  is  a  cushion  to  kneel 
upon.  The  book  on  the  table  in  the  background,  to  the  left,  is  a 
Bible.     The  clergyman  has  been  readina:  from  it.     In  former  times, 
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The  dying  man  suffering  from  remorse. 


clergymen  were  accustomed  to  wear  wigs,  and  to  be  dressed  in 
other  respects  as  is  represented  in  the  engraving. 


Erskine,  to  return  to  our  story,  was  very  sorry  for  the  falsehood 
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which  he  had  told,  the  moment  he  had  told  it ;  and  the  sorrow 
which  he  felt  was  penitence,  not  mere  remorse,  and  so  it  led  him 
to  seek  the  teacher,  and  not  to  shun  him.  He  would  have  liked 
to  have  followed  him  and  to  have  confessed  his  fault  at  once,  but 
he  was  afraid  that  if  he  went  forward  to  the  oak  while  the  teacher 
was  there  inquiring  into  Kilby's  proceedings,  it  might  be  an  intru- 
sion. So  he  w^alked  slowly  toward  the  house,  resolving  to  wait 
by  a  small  gate  which  he  knew  the  teacher  would  pass  through, 
and  speak  to  him  there. 

He  did  so.  When  the  teacher  came  to  the  gate,  he  found  Er- 
skine there.  He  did  not  see  him  at  first,  it  was  so  dark.  Pres- 
ently, however,  he  observed  him,  and  said, 

"  Why,  Erskine,  is  this  you  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Erskine. 

Erskine  answered  in  a  very  trembling  voice,  and  the  teacher 
perceived  that  he  w^as  in  some  trouble. 

The  teacher  put  out  his  hand  to  take  Erskine's  hand,  saying, 
at  the  same  time, 

"  Come,  walk  along  with  me,  and  tell  me  what  is  the  mat- 
ter." 

Erskine  took  hold  of  the  teacher's  hand,  and  they  walked  along 
together.  i- 

"Well,  Erskine,"  said  the  teacher,  "  something  seems  to  trouble 
you — what  is  it  ?" 

"  I  told  you  I  did  not  know  what  that  boy  was  doing,"  said  Er- 
skine, timidly. 

"Well,"  said  the  teacher. 

"And  it  was  not  true."  said  Erskine 
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"You  did  know,  then,"  said  the  teacher. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Erskine. 

"What  was  he  doing?"  asked  the  teacher. 

For  a  minute  Erskine  did  not  answer.  He  walked  along  in  si- 
lence.    Presently  he  said,  in  a  very  faint,  uncertain  tone, 

"I  would  rather  not  tell  you,  sir,  if  I  could  help  it." 

The  teacher  was  silent  now,  in  his  turn,  for  a  minute  or  tw^o, 
and  then  said, 

"  Are  you  willing  to  tell  me  what  boy  it  was  ?" 

" Don't  you  know  who  it  was,  sir  ?"  asked  Erskine,  looking  up 
inquiringly. 

"No,"  said  the  teacher;  "I  did  not  go  near  enough  to  see  him. 
Would  you  rather  not  tell  me  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  would  rather  not,"  said  Erskine. 

There  are  two  w^ays  of  saying  I  would  rather  not,  which  have 
very  different  meanings.  There  is  a  way  of  making  the  w^ords 
convey  the  idea  of  an  absolute  refusal.  In  this  case,  you  empha- 
size the  not,  and  with  a  downward  inflection,  and  speak  in  a  deci- 
ded tone,  as  if  what  you  said  settled  the  question. 

I  would  rather  not. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  emphasizing  the  word  rather,  and  speak- 
ing doubtfully,  with  a  rising  inflection  at  the  end,  you  only  express 
your  wish  to  be  excused,  thus  : 

I  would  rather  not. 

Erskine  pronounced  the  words  in  this  last  manner. 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  the  teacher. 

"  Because  he  won't  like  it,"  rephed  Erskine. 

Boys  at  school,  and  even  older  students  in  colleges,  never  hke 
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to  be  witnesses  against  their  companions.  I  don't  blame  them  for 
this  reluctance,  though  many  persons  do. 

The  teacher  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said, 

"  Well,  Erskine,  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  told  a  falsehood. 
But  then  the  temptation  came  upon  you  very  suddenly.  You 
were  surprised  into  it.  I  am  sure  that  if  you  had  had  time  to 
think,  you  would  never  say  a  word  that  was  untrue." 

Here  little  Erskine  burst  into  tears. 

The  truth  is,  that  when  any  body  has  done  wrong,  if  you  sym- 
pathize with  them  in  their  trouble,  and  even  take  their  part  a  little, 
and  try  not  to  make  the  case  any  w^orse  than  it  is,  you  are  much 
more  likely  to  soften  them  and  make  them  penitent,  than  if  you 
chide  and  reproach  them  in  a  stern  and  indignant  manner.  I 
knew  a  case  of  a  drunken  man  that  illustrates  this  very  well.  He 
was  staggering  along  the  street,  trying  to  get  home.  He  jostled 
against  a  gentleman  as  he  passed,  and  the  gentleman  turned  to 
him  and  said, 

"Keep  out  of  the  way,  you  drunken  wretch,  and  go  off  about 
your  business." 

The  drunken  man  was  terribly  enraged  at  these  words.  He 
declared  that  he  was  no  more  drunk  than  the  gentleman  himself, 
and  went  away  cursing  dreadfully,  and  resolving  in  his  ow^n  mind 
that  he  would  drink  just  as  much  as  he  pleased  every  time  he  had 
a  chance. 

He  went  on  for  one  or  two  squares,  until  he  had  in  some  meas- 
ure forgotten  this  incident,  passing,  in  the  mean  time,  a  great  many 
men  who  took  no  notice  of  him,  until  at  length  he  stopped  to  rest 
himself  a  moment,  and  stood  clinging  to  the  railings  for  support. 
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Here  a  kind-hearted  boy,  about  fifteen  years  old,  saw  him  as  he 
passed. 

"My  friend,"  said  the  boy,  "I  wish  I  could  help  you.  You 
have  got  a  little  excited,  I  see,  and  I  am  very  sorry.  Can  you 
get  home  alone,  do  you  think  ?" 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  man.  "Yes,  sir,  I  have  taken  a  lit- 
tle too  much,  I  confess ;  but  I  can  go  home  very  well.  Thank 
you,  sir.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir.  I  don't  do  it  very 
often — I  truly  don't,  sir,  I  assure  you,  sir." 

"No,"  said  the  boy,  "I  am  sure  you  do  not.  You  look  like  a 
respectable  man.  I  am  sure  you  don't  allow  yourself  to  get  over- 
come very  often,  and  I  hope  you  never  will  again.    Good-by,  sir." 

So  the  boy  went  on,  the  man  repeating,  again  and  again,  as  he 
went  away,  "Thank  you,  sir.  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
sir,"  and  resolving  in  his  mind  that  if  he  could  once  reach  home, 
and  get  over  this  trouble,  he  would  never  drink  any  thing  more 
as  long  as  he  lived. 

That's  the  right  way  to  treat  people  who  have  involved  them- 
selves in  difficulty  by  doing  wrong. 

But  we  are  forgetting  all  about  Erskine.  The  teacher  walked 
along  toward  the  house  with  him,  talking  to  him  all  the  time  in  a 
very  gentle  and  soothing  manner,  until  just  before  they  reached 
the  piazza,  when  some  one  came  out  and  told  the  teacher  that 
there  was  a  boy  at  the  front  gate  who  wished  to  speak  to  him. 

"  Do  you  know  who  it  is  ?"  asked  the  teacher. 

"No,  sir,"  said  the  messenger.  "  He  is  a  pretty  rough-looking 
bov.     I  never  saw  him  before." 
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Who  does  the  reader  imagine  that  this  boy  might  be  ? 

It  was  Noll. 

The  Avay  it  happened  that  he  came  to  the  door,  and  asked  to  see 
the  teacher,  w^as  this.  When  he  had  hooked  the  cake  upon  the 
fish-hook,  and  had  seen  it  go  up  safely  over  the  wall,  he  confi- 
dently expected  that,  after  a  very  short  interval,  he  should  see  the 
line  coming  back  again,  with  a  paper  at  the  end  of  it  containing 
the  shilling  that  Kilby  had  promised  him.  Instead  of  this,  how- 
ever, he  almost  immediately  heard  the  footsteps  of  Kilby  as  he 
ran  away  from  the  place.  Now  Noll,  who,  being  on  the  outside 
of  the  wall,  could  not  see  what  was  taking  place  in  the  yard,  and 
could  only  judge  from  the  sounds  that  he  heard,  did  not  know 
that  Kilby  was  running  to  escape  from  the  teacher,  but  supposed 
that  he  had  gone  away  to  avoid  paying  the  shilling.  ^ 

"  He's  gone  off,  I  verily  believe,"  said  he. 

Noll  stood,  as  he  said  this,  with  his  ear  turned  toward  the  wall, 
and  listened,  with  a  look  of  the  most  earnest  expectation. 

"  He's  gone  off","  said  he,  "  really  and  truly.  He  means  to  cheat 
me  out  of  my  shilhng.     I'll  fix  him." 

So  saying,  he  turned  away  from  the  wall  and  went  out  toward 
the  road,  intending  to  go  at  once  and  inform  the  teacher  of  the 
school  of  the  misdemeanor  which  Kilby  had  been  guilty  of.  He 
thought  that  there  was  some  danger  in  doing  this,  as  he  feared  that, 
unless  he  took  good  care,  the  teacher  might  seize  and  punish  him 
— that  is,  Noll — as  an  accompUce.  He  felt,  however,  so  strong  a 
feeling  of  resentment  against  Kilby  that  he  resolved  to  take  the  risk. 

So  he  went  to  the  gate  and  knocked,  and  a  messenger  went  to 
call  the  teacher. 
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The  teacher,  when  he  came  to  the  door,  looked  a  moment  at 
Noll,  who  kept  all  the  time  outside  the  gate. 

"Well,  my  boy,"  said  the  teacher,  "did  you  wish  to  speak  to 
me  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Noll.  "  Your  boy  Kilby  has  been  a  smuggling  in 
a  big  cake,  with  a  fishing-pole,  over  the  wall." 

Noll  was  getting  all  ready  for  a  start  while  he  was  speaking, 
and  the  moment  that  the  w^ords  w^ere  out  of  his  mouth,  he  set  off 
and  ran  down  the  road  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  looking  back  now 
and  then  over  his  shoulder,  with  a  frightened  air,  to  see  if  the 
teacher  w^as  following  him. 

The  teacher  smiled,  and,  turning  round,  went  into  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE    STORY    OF    THE    FROSTED    CAKE. 

III. 

REMORSE. 

The  rooms  which  Erskine  and  Kilby  occupied  at  the  school 
were  near  together.  There  was  only  a  partition  between  them. 
At  half  past  nine  o'clock  that  evening,  these  two  apartments  pre- 
sented quite  a  strong  contrast,  however,  in  respect  to  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  two  occupants,  and  the  kind  of  happiness  which  they 
were  respectively  enjoying. 

Erskine  kneeled  down  upon  a  httle  green  cushion  w^hich  his 
mother  had  made  him  for  the  purpose,  and  prayed  to  God  to  for- 
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give  him  all  his  sins,  and  to  watch  over  him  while  he  slept  during 
the  night.  He  prayed  especially  to  be  forgiven  for  the  sin  which 
he  had  committed  that  day,  and  asked  this  forgiveness  particular- 
ly for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  had  died  on  the  cross  on  pur- 
pose to  redeem  his  soul  from  just  such  sins.  When  his  prayer 
was  ended,  he  rose  from  his  knees  full  of  comfort  and  happi- 
ness. 

He  got  into  bed,  covered  himself  up  with  the  clothes,  found  a 
nice  soft  place  for  his  head  in  the  middle  of  the  pillowy  and  then, 
gazing  upward,  he  amused  himself  for  a  time  in  fancying  and  mak- 
ing out  the  shapes  of  giants  and  dwarfs,  and  of  castles  and  towers, 
in  the  lines  made  by  the  seams  of  the  ceiling.  At  length  he  wxnt 
to  sleep. 

Kilby,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  room,  w^as  untying  and  opening 
his  cake.  He  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  exultation  and  triumph.  "  I 
told  them  I  would  have  just  as  much  cake  as  I  liked,"  said  he  to 
himself,  as  the  white  top  of  the  cake  came  in  view,  "  and  now 
they'll  know  I  will.  I've  a  great  mind  to  go  and  call  some  of  the 
boys  up  to  come  and  eat  it  with  me." 

On  more  mature  reflection,  however,  he  concluded  not  to  do 
this,  so  he  began  to  eat  the  cake  alone.  His  feeling  of  exultation 
soon  began  to  be  mingled  with  one  of  guilt  and  shame,  for  some- 
thing whispered  to  him  that  it  was  ungrateful  and  dishonorable 
thus  to  betray  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  teacher  in  al- 
lowing him  to  go  to  the  village  before  he  had  got  upon  the  Free  List, 
and  also  that,  in  thus  attempting  to  evade  regulations  made  only  for 
the  purpose  of  making  him  grow  strong  and  healthy,  and  hasten- 
ing the  time  when  he  should  be  a  man,  he  was  guilty  of  childish 
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and  ridiculous  folly.  These  whisperings,  however,  Kilby  tried  not 
to  listen  to,  and  went  on  eating  his  cake  as  fast  as  possible. 

Whenever  he  heard  any  slight  noise  about  the  house,  he  was  al- 
ways greatly  alarmed,  and  he  hurried  his  cake,  on  such  occasions, 
out  of  sight  as  quickly  as  possible.  He  feared  that  the  teacher, 
or  some  of  the  family,  might  by  some  chance  come  into  his  room. 
At  length,  after  he  had  eaten  about  half  the  cake,  he  heard  steps 
coming  up  stairs.  This  frightened  him  exceedingly.  He.  wrapped 
up  the  remainder  of  the  cake  in  the  paper,  crammed  it  suddenly 
up  into  the  throat  of  the  chimney,  as  the  readiest  and  safest  place 
that  he  could  think  of  to  hide  it  in,  and  then  began  undressing  him- 
self as  fast  as  he  could.  He  blew  out  his  light,  also,  fearing  that 
the  people  might  see  it  through  the  key-hole  or  the  crack  of  the 
door. 

As  soon  as  he  found  himself  in  the  dark,  he  was  more  afraid 
than  ever.  He  wished  that  he  had  not  extinguished  the  light. 
It  would  have  been  better,  he  thought,  to  have  taken  the  risk  of 
its  shining  through  the  key-hole. 

It  is  a  very  curious  circumstance  that  the  guilty  feeling,  one 
of  the  most  painful  and  distressing  feelings  which  a  man  can  have, 
is  always  greatly  increased  in  power,  and  made  much  more  dis- 
tressing and  painful,  by  darkness,  and  also  by  danger.  Hence 
children  who  have  done  any  thing  wrong  through  the  day  are  par- 
ticularly afraid  to  be  left  alone  in  the  dark  at  night. 

It  was  a  long  tirne  before  Kilby  went  to  sleep. 

The  first  thing  that  he  was  conscious  of  when  he  woke  in  the 
morning  was  a  gloomy  feeling  of  guilt  and  remorse,  that  rolled  in 
over  his  soul  like  a  dark  cloud  that  is  drifted  by  the  wind  into  a 
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Kilby's  feelings  in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  he  is  missing. 

glen  among  the  mountains.  It  seems,  in  fact,  almost  as  if  Re- 
morse always  stands  by  its  victims,  and  watches  them  while  they 
are  sleeping,  ready  to  seize  their  souls  the  instant  they  awake,  so 
sudden  and  overwhelming  is  the  sense  of  guilt,  and  the  sinking 
of  the  soul,  in  such  cases,  when  consciousness  first  returns  in  the 
morning.     Kilby  felt  very  badly  indeed. 

He  rose  and  dressed  himself,  but  was  afraid  to  go  down  stairs. 
The  teacher  might  possibly  have  found  him  out.  At  last,  how- 
ever, he  went  down.  The  teacher  accosted  him  just  as  usual,  in 
a  kind  and  friendly  manner.     So  Kilby  thought  that  all  was  safe. 

Things  went  on  much  as  usual  during  the  day,  but  in  the  after- 
noon Kilby  did  not  come  to  the  school-room.  After  a  time,  the 
teacher  sent  one  of  the  boys  to  find  him. 

The  boy  came  back  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  said 
"  that  he  had  looked  every  w^here,  and  could  not  find  him." 

"  Have  you  been  up  into  his  room  ?"  asked  the  teacher. 

''  No,  sir,"  said  the  boy. 

"Well,  go  there,  please,"  said  the  teacher.  "  It  is  possible  that 
he  may  be  there." 

The  boy  came  back  in  a  few  minutes,  and  said  "  that  Kilby 
ivas  in  his  room,  and  that  he  w^as  sick." 

"  Poor  boy  !"  said  the  teacher.  "  I  am  very  sorry  for  him.  I'll 
go  and  see  him." 

So  the  teacher  went  up  into  the  chamber.  He  found  Kilby 
lying  on  the  bed,  his  face  flushed,  and  his  head  aching. 

The  teacher  came  to  the  bed  where  Kilby  was  lying,  and  took 
hold  of  his  wrist  to  feel  for  his  pulse,  saying,  at  the  same  time, 

"  I  am  sorry  that  you  are  sick." 
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Kilby  is  sick.  He  pretends  to  be  surprised.  Over-acting. 

Then,  after  counting  the  pulse  a  few  seconds,  he  said, 

''Your  pulse  is  pretty  quick.     Let  me  see  your  tongue." 

So  Kilby  put  out  his  tongue. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  teacher,  "  it  is  considerably  furred.  Your  head 
aches,  I  suppose." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Kilby. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  the  teacher.  "  I  will  go  down  and  see 
if  1  can  get  something  for  you  to  take.  I  suppose  it  is  the  cake 
that  you  ate." 

"AVhat  cake!"  exclaimed  Kilby,  starting  up,  and  feigning  to 
look  very  much  surprised.  In  fact,  he  over-acted  the  part.  He 
looked  too  much  surprised. 

"  Lie  down,"  said  the  teacher,  speaking,  however,  in  a  gentle 
tone  of  voice  ;  "lie  down,  and  keep  quiet.  I  know  all  about  the 
cake.  I  shall  have  something  to  say  about  it  when  you  get  well, 
but  now  you  must  lie  still  and  keep  quiet." 

So  Kilby  sank  back  again  upon  his  pillow,  shut  his  eyes,  and 
turned  very  pale. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Kilby,  faintly. 

"  I  don't  like  to  talk  with  you  about  it  now,"  said  the  teacher, 
"  for  fear  that  you  might  be  tempted  to  say  something  which  is 
not  true,  and  then  afterward  you  would  be  very  sorry.  Say  noth- 
ing now,  but  shut  your  eyes,  and  try  to  go  to  sleep." 

The  teacher  and  his  wife  took  excellent  care  of  Kilby  during 
the  day,  and  they  found  that  in  the  evening  he  was  a  great  deal 
better — that  is,  he  was  better  in  health,  but  he  grew  more  and 
more  uneasy  in  mind.  The  next  morning,  when  the  other  boys 
assembled  at  breakfast,  he  did  not  come. 
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Kilby  disappears  entirely.  The  inscription  on  the  floor.  Hobart. 

"  Boys,"  said  the  teacher,  "  do  any  of  you  know  how  Kilby  is 
this  morning  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  boys. 

"  George,  go  up  into  his  room,  please,"  added  the  teacher,  "  and 
see  how  he  is." 

George  went  up  to  the  chamber,  but  he  almost  immediately  re- 
turned, and  said,  looking  at  the  teacher  with  eyes  very  large  and 
round, 

"Please,  sir,  Kilby's  run  off!" 

"Run  off!"  said  the  teacher. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  George,  "  I  suppose  he  has.     He  is  not  there." 

"And  what  makes  you  think  that  he  has  run  off?"  said  the 
teacher. 

"  Because  it's  chalked  on  the  floor,"  replied  George. 

"What's  chalked  on  the  floor?"  asked  the  teacher. 

"  Why,  sir,  he  has  written  on  the  floor  that  he  has  gone  home." 

"  Let  us  go  and  see  !"  said  the  teacher. 

So  saying,  the  teacher,  followed  by  all  the  boys,  went  up  into 
Kilby's  room.  They  found  every  thing  as  usual  there,  except  that 
the  w^ords  "Fvegone  home'''  were  written  rudely  with  chalk  on  the 
floor.  The  floor  being  painted  blue,  chalk  marks  upon  it  were 
very  visible. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  teacher,  "  I  suppose  he  has  gone  home." 

"  How  far  is  it  ?"  asked  one  of  the  boys. 

"  About  ten  or  fifteen  miles,"  said  the  teacher. 

Then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  the  teacher  said, 

"  Which  of  the  boys  is  Kilby's  greatest  friend  ?" 

"  Hobart  is,"  answered  several  of  the  bovs. 
3  H 
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Two  boys  sent  in  pursuit  of  Kilby. 


"  Hobart !"  said  the  teacher,  turning  to  Hobart,  who  was  stand- 
ing at  this  time  behind  the  other  boys,  near  the  door.  Hobart 
kept  in  the  background,  because  he  knew  all  about  Kilby's  going 
away,  and  he  was  afraid  that  he  might  be  questioned  about  it. 

"  Should  you  be  willing,"  asked  the  teacher,  "  to  take  the  horse 
and  wagon,  and  go  down  the  road,  and  see  if  you  can  overtake 
Kilby  r 

"  Why,  I  don't  know,  sir,"  said  Hobart,  doubtfully. 

He  was  thinking  whether,  in  case  he  should  overtake  Kilby,  the 
teacher  meant  that  he  should  bring  him  back. 

"And  if  you  find  him,"  continued  the  teacher,  "you  can  carry 
him  the  rest  of  the  way  home  in  the  wagon." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Hobart,  eagerly,  "  I  should  like  to  go  very 
much." 

"  Are  you  on  the  Free  List  ?"  asked  the  teacher. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Hobart,  hanging  his  head. 

"  That's  a  difficulty,"  rejoined  the  teacher,  pausing  to  reflect. 
"And  yet  I  would  rather  that  you  would  go  than  any  other  boy, 
because,  if  he  sees  you  coming,  he  will  know  that  you  are  his 
friend,  and  so  will  not  be  afraid.  If  he  were  to  see  me  coming  in 
the  wagon,  I  suppose  he  would  go  and  hide  in  the  bushes.  I  am 
just  as  much  his  friend,  in  fact,  as  you  are,  but  he  does  not  know 
that." 

"I'll  tell  you  what  we  will  do,"  continued  the  teacher;  "you 
may  choose  some  Free  List  boy  to  go  with  you  ;  in  that  way  I  will 
let  you  go." 

So  Hobart  chose  a  Free  List  boy,  and  they  two,  immediately 
after  breakfast,  harnessed  the  wagon,  and  drove  up  to  the  door  to 
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Their  parting  instructions.  Tlie  boys  find  Kilby  on  the  road. 

receive  their  parting-  instructions.  After  giving  them  all  neces- 
sary directions,  the  teacher  let  them  go. 

"  And  say  to  Kilby,"  he  added,  just  as  the  wagon  was  leaving 
the  door,  "  that  Erskine  did  not  tell  me  any  thing  about  his  smug- 
gling in  the  cake.  It  was  Noll  that  told  me.  I  asked  Erskine 
about  it,  and  when  I  found  that  he  w^as  very  unwilling  to  give  me 
any  information,  I  excused  him.  Be  sure  and  not  forget  to  tell 
Kilby  this." 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Hobart,  "  we  will  remember." 

So  the  boys  set  off  on  their  journey  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive. 

They  overtook  Kilby  about  five  miles  from  the  school.  He  was 
sitting  on  a  stone  by  the  side  of  the  road,  very  tired.  He  w^as  ex- 
tremely glad  to  see  the  boys  in  the  wagon,  and  when  they  told 
him  that  they  had  been  sent  by  the  teacher  to  carry  him  the  rest 
of  the  way  home,  he  was  very  much  astonished,  though  exceeding- 
ly pleased. 

"  I  should  have  thought,"  said  Kilby,  "  that  he  w^ould  have  sent 
you  to  bring  me  back." 

"  No,"  said  Hobart,  "  he  does  not  wish  that  you  should  come 
back.  There  is  another  boy  going  to  take  your  place.  His  fa- 
ther applied  a  week  ago,  but  there  was  no  vacancy,  and  the  teach- 
er is  writing  to  him  to-day  that  he  may  come." 

"Well,"  replied  Kilby,  "  I  don't  care.  I  am  going  to  make  my 
mother  let  me  go  to  a  school  w^here  they  are  not  so  strict.  I  hate 
schools  where  they  are  strict." 

Kilby's  mother,  after  he  got  home,  made  inquiry  for  such  a 
school  as  would  suit  her  son's  ideas.  It  was  long  before  she  found 
one.     In  the  mean  time,  the  unfortunate  boy  spent  his  time  in 
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Kilby  reduced  to  great  straits  for  amusement. 


idling  about  the  streets,  discontented  and  unhappy.     In  this  en- 
graving we  see  him  leaning  against  a  tree,  in  the  middle  of  the 
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What  became  of  the  cake  that  was  hidden  in  the  chimney.  Two  questions  to  consider. 

forenoon,  endeavoring  to  devise  some  amusement  to  while  aw^aj 
the  tedious  hours,  in  seeing  a  painter  paint  a  fence.  What  finally 
became  of  him  I  never  knew\ 

All  that  is  necessary  now,  to  finish  this  story,  is  to  say,  that  in 
the  course  of  the  summer  and  fall,  the  mice  and  the  chimney- 
swallows  ate  the  whole  of  the  great  piece  of  cake  w^hich  Kilby 
had  stuff"ed  into  the  chimney.  The  paper,  of  course,  as  it  could 
be  of  no  use  to  them,  they  left  there.  This  paper  remained  thus 
undisturbed  till  the  middle  of  the  winter,  when  the  boy  who  occu- 
pied that  room  being  confined  there  by  a  sprain  which  he  got  in 
falling  from  a  shed,  where  he  had  been  climbing  up  contrary  to 
rule,  they  made  a  fire  for  him  in  the  fire-place,  and  the  paper 
took  fire  in  the  throat  of  the  chimney.  It  burned  up  without  do- 
ing any  harm,  though  for  a  few  minutes  it  made  a  very  frightful 
roaring. 

And  now  there  are  two  questions  to  be  considered  : 

1.  Would  it  be  safe  and  pleasant  for  the  rest  w^ho  might  bo 
there  to  have  such  a  boy  as  Kilby  in  heaven  ? 

2.  Would  it  be  safe  and  pleasant  for  the  rest  w^ho  might  be 
there  to  have  such  a  boy  as  Erskine  in  heaven  ? 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

SMUGGLERS. 

KiLBY  very  properly  designated  his  mode  of  getting  his  cake  in 
secretly  over  the  wall,  in  a  manner  contrary  to  law,  as  smuggling. 
It  was  a  kind  of  smuggling. 

Smugglers,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term,  are  men  who 
attempt  to  make  money  dishonestly  by  avoiding  the  payment  of 
what  are  called  duties.     A  duty,  in  this  sense,  is  a  kind  of  tax. 


Here  is  a  picture  of  the  huts  of  a  gang  of 
'■rT:  r  smugglers,  in  a  wild   and   rocky,  and  very 

solitary  place  on  the  coast  of  England.  The 
huts  are  built  in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear  as  much  as  possible 
hke  the  rocks  around  them.  There  is  scarcely  any  thing  but  the 
smoke  coming  from  the  chimneys  to  denote  that  they  are  human 
habitations  at  all.     The  smugglers  never  allow  the  smoke  to  issue 
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Nature  of  the  kind  of  tax  called  duties. 


from  their  chimneys  during  the  day  time,  lest  it  should  betray 
them.  It  is  now  night,  however — a  winter  night.  There  is  snow 
upon  the  ground,  and  the  moon  is  shining  from  behind  the  clouds, 
over  the  distant  sea.  That  sea  is  the  English  Channel,  lying  be- 
tween England  and  France.  It  is  quite  wide — so  wide  that,  in  most 
parts  of  it,  W' e  can  not  see  the  land  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  there  should  be  any  way  by  which 
men  can  escape  the  payment  of  any  sort  of  tax  by  living  in  such 
huts  as  these,  in  the  dead  of  winter.  This,  however,  w^ill  be  easi- 
ly understood,  after  a  little  explanation  in  respect  to  the  nature  of 
the  kind  of  taxes  called  duties.  There  are  a  great  many  different 
ways  w^hich  governments  have  of  collecting  taxes.  Among  other 
ways,  one  is  this.  They  make  laws  that  merchandise,  especially 
certain  kinds  of  merchandise,  when  it  is  brought  into  the  country, 
shall  be  examined,  and  a  tax  shall  be  paid  upon  it  by  the  mer- 
chant who  imports  it.  He  does  not  himself  finally  lose  the  money 
which  he  pays  in  this  way,  for  he  adds  this  tax  to  the  price  of  the 
merchandise  w^hen  he  sells  it  to  his  customers.  For  instance,  if 
he  imports  a  hundred  yards  of  cloth,  and  the  tax  or  duty  upon  it 
is  ten  doll^s,  he  pays  the  ten  dollars,  and  then  apportions  the 
amount,  and  adds  it  to  the  price  of  the  cloth.  It  makes  ten  cents 
a  yard ;  and  so  he  sells  the  cloth  at  ten  cents  a  yard  higher  than 
he  would  have  sold  it  had  it  not  been  for  the  duty. 

Thus  his  customers,  when  they  pay  for  the  cloth,  pay  their  sev- 
eral portions  of  the  tax  at  the  same  time.  They  pay  the  tax  with- 
out knowing  it.  And,  as  almost  every  body  buys  imported  mer- 
chandise of  one  kind  or  another,  the  tax  comes  to  be  very  generally 
distributed  throughout  the  commiinitv 
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It  is  right  that  governments  should  collect  taxes,  for  there  are  a 
great  many  things  to  be  done  by  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic which  cost  money,  and  the  money  must  be  raised  f«om  the 
people  in  some  way  or  other.  And  whatever  the  way  may  be 
that  is  decided  upon  by  the  law  of  the  land,  as  the  way  of  raising 
this  money,  every  good  citizen  ought  to  submit  to  it,  so  long  as  it 
stands  as  the  law,  and  pay  his  portion  of  it  readily. 

The  way  that  the  government  collects  the  duties  on  merchandise 
is  this.  They  specify  all  the  ports  and  harbors  where  ships  may 
come  in  with  merchandise,  and  at  each  of  these  ports  they  have  a 
large  building  called  the  custom-house.  Whenever  a  ship  comes 
into  port,  the  captain  must  send  to  the  custom-house  a  written  ac- 
count of  all  the  merchandise  in  his  ship.  This  acount  is  called  a 
manifest.  It  is  so  called  because  it  makes  manifest  or  plain  what 
there  is  on  board  the  ship.  At  the  custom-house  there  are  a  great 
many  men  called  custom-house  officers,  with  desks,  and  cases  for 
papers,  and  all  the  necessary  conveniences  for  transacting  bus- 
iness. Some  of  these  officers  receive  the  manifest  from  the  cap- 
tain. Others  make  copies  of  it  in  great  record-books  kept  for  the 
purpose.  Others  calculate  what  the  duties  amount  to,  according 
to  the  law,  on  the  various  kinds  of  merchandise  which  are  speci- 
fied on  the  manifest.  Others  make  out  bills  of  the  duties  in  the 
names  of  the  various  merchants  who  own  the  goods  ;  and,  finally, 
others  receive  the  money  which  the  merchants  pay  w^hen  they  come 
to  settle  their  accounts.  As  fast  as  the  merchants  pay  the  duties 
of  their  ovm  particular  parcels  of  goods,  they  receive  permits,  as 
they  are  called.  These  permits  are  certificates,  giving  them  leave 
to  land  the  goods.     They  are  printed  forms,  with  blanks  left  to  be 
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Custom-house  officers.  Revenue  cutters.  Firing. 

filled  up  with  writing ;  and  without  one  of  them  no  goods  can  be 
taken  out  of  the  ship. 

There  are  custom-house  officers,  who  go  on  board  the  ships  as 
soon  as  they  come  in,  in  order  to  see  that  nothing  is  landed  with- 
out a  permit. 

In  fact,  there  are  custom-house  officers  who  go  out  in  small  ves- 
sels, about  the  mouths  of  the  ports  and  harbors,  and  along  the 
coasts  of  the  country,  to  prevent  any  merchant  vessels  coming  in, 
small  or  great,  without  their  knowledge.  These  custom-house 
vessels,  though  small,  are  very  beautifully  built,  and  are  made  to 
sail  very  fast.  They  are  called  revenue  cutteis.  They  are  armed 
with  guns,  so  that  they  can  fire  at  any  vessel  or  boat  which  they 
suspect  is  coming  in  secretly  w^ith  forbidden  goods  on  board,  or 
without  intending  to  pay  duty.  They  first  make  a  signal  for  such 
vessels  to  stop,  that  they  may  come  and  examine  them,  and  if 
they  will  not  stop,  they  fire  into  them.  In  this  case,  the  balls  that 
they  fire,  which  are  generally  about  as  large  as  an  orange,  go 
whistling  along  over  the  water,  and  through  the  rigging  of  the  ves- 
sel which  they  wish  to  stop.  The  vessel  then  generally  stops  at 
once,  as  soon  as  one  ball  is  fired,  for  the  people  on  board  think 
that,  if  they  do  not  stop,  the  next  ball  will  come  tearing  through 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  kill  some  of  them.  In  fact,  they  almost 
always  stop  when  they  see  the  revenue  cutter  coming  toward  them 
and  making  signals. 

There  are  revenue  cutters  like  these  in  all  the  coasts  and 
harbors  of  England,  and  in  all  the  harbors  of  the  United  States. 
People  sailing  in  and  out  of  Boston  or  New  York  harbor  in 
steam-boats  often  point  them  out  to  each  other.     In  fact,  if  they 
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see  a  long,  slender,  and  beautiful  vessel,  with  port-holes  for  guns 
in  her  sides,  sailing  swiftly  about  the  harbor,  or  lying  gracefully 
at  anchor,  they  say,  "  That  must  be  a  revenue  cutter." 

Thus,  by  this  system,  the  government  makes  careful  provision 
for  collecting  the  duties  on  all  the  merchandise  that  is  brought 
into  the  country,  if  it  is  merchandise  that  is  required  to  pay  duty 
according  to  law.  And  every  honest  merchant,  being  willing  to 
pay  the  duty,  brings  his  merchandise  into  the  regular  ports,  and 
allows  it  to  be  all  properly  entered  on  the  manifest  that  goes  to 
the  custom-house.  But  there  are  men  who  are  continually  en- 
deavoring to  bring  in  their  goods  without  paying  the  duty,  so  as  to 
defraud  the  government  of  what  is  due  to  them.  This  is  what  is 
called  smuggling.*  One  way  of  doing  this  in  England  is  by  bring- 
ing the  goods  over  from  France  in  small  vessels,  and  then  running 
these  vessels  into  little  creeks  and  bays  in  wild  and  unfrequented 
places  along  the  shore. 

In  fact,  the  more  wild,  rocky,  and  dangerous  the  coast  is,  the 
more  suitable  it  is  for  their  purpose  ;  for  such  places  are  not  so 
closely  watched  by  the  revenue  cutters.  The  smugglers  accord- 
ingly choose  the  most  dangerous  and  inaccessible  places  along 
the  coast  that  they  can  find,  where  lofty  cliffs  tower  precipitously 
above  the  sea,  while  the  breakers  that  roll  in  from  the  offing  foam 
and  roar  against  the  rocks  below,  and  where  there  is  no  living 

*  From  this  the  word  has  become  extended  in  meaning,  so  as  to  denote  the 
bringing  in  of  articles  of  any  kind  to  any  place  contrary  to  law.  Thus,  in  the 
school  described  in  the  last  three  chapters,  it  was  against  the  law  for  the  scholars 
to  bring  cake  within  the  walls,  and  so  Kilby's  bringing  it  in  in  that  stealthy  man- 
ner was  a  species  of  smuggling. 
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Picture  of  a  wild  and  solitary  shore. 


The  surf. 


thing,  except  the  sea-birds  that  are  here  and  there  seen  standing 
perched  upon  the  rocks,  or  saiUng  in  vast  flocks  through  the  air, 


J 


DANGEROUS    COASTS. 


to  watch  their  proceedings.  The  smugglers  come  in  upon  these 
dangerous  coasts  in  the  night,  or  in  the  midst  of  fogs  and  storms. 
Thev  land  their  contraband  carooes  on  the  rocks,  and  store  the 
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Description  of  the  smugglers'  vessel  leaving  France. 


goods  in  dens  and  caves,  or  in  huts  which  they  build  for  the  pur- 
pose, hke  those  in  the  engraving  at  the  beginning  of  this  story  ; 
and  then,  finally,  they  convey  them  stealthily  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  from  time  to  time,  by  means  of  a  great  variety  of 
artifices. 

On  the  opposite  page  is  a  picture  of  one  of  the  smugglers'  vessels 
at  the  time  it  is  leaving  the  coast  of  France  to  cross  the  Channel. 
The  vessel  lies  in  a  bay,  where  it  has  been  anchored  for  several 
days  to  receive  its  cargo.  The  cargo  is  on  board,  the  sail  is 
hoisted,  and  all  is  ready  for  the  voyage.  The  boat  which  has 
taken  out  the  cargo  to  the  vessel  from  the  shore  is  just  coming 
back,  having  put  on  board  the  last  load.  The  smugglers  are  in 
the  vessel,  one  of  them  being  at  the  helm  to  steer.  They  take 
their  departure  openly  and  without  fear  from  the  coast  of  France, 
as  there  are  no  officers  there  to  intercept  them. 

The  bay  from  which  they  are  going  to  sail  is  almost  surrounded 
with  land.  On  the  right  hand  side  of  it  is  a  pier,  built  high.  Large 
vessels  can  come  to  this  pier  when  the  tide  is  up,  and  load  and 
unload  directly  upon  it.  On  a  corner  of  the  pier  is  a  pole,  with  a 
barrel  fastened  to  the  top  of  it.  This  is  for  a  signal  to  vessels 
coming  into  the  bay,  when  there  is  a  fog  or  a  haze  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  so  that  they  can  not  see  any  thing  that  lies 
low.  On  the  other  side  of  the  bay  is  a  long  point  of  low  and  level 
land,  with  several  wind-mills  upon  it.  Water-mills  are  better  than 
wind-mills,  for  the  water  of  running  streams  flows  all  the  time, 
and  always  in  the  same  direction  ;  but  the  wind  is  continually 
changing,  and  sometimes  it  ceases  to  blow  altogether.     Water- 
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Return  of  the  vessel. 


The  wind-mills. 


The  pier. 


mills  are  therefore  better  than  wind-mills  ;  but  on  low  and  level 
lands,  especially  along  the  shores  of  the  sea,  where  there  are  no 
rapidly  running  streams,  there  can  be  no  water-mills,  and  so  the 
people  make  wind-mills  instead. 


SETTING   SAIL. 


The  smugglers  proceed  more  and  more  cautiously  with  their 
vessels  the  nearer  they  draw  to  the  Enghsh  coast.  They  keep  a 
very  careful  look-out,  and,  if  they  see  a  sail  near  the  shore,  they 
examine  it  well  with  their  spy-glasses,  to  ascertain  whether  it  is 
a  revenue   cutter.     If  it  is  a  revenue  cutter,  they  sail  away  in 
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Tile  smugglers  in  tlieir  liut. 


Description  of  tlie  room. 


some  other  direction,  or  they  furl  their  sails  and  lie  at  rest  on  the 
water,  and  pretend  to  be  fishing.  They  sometimes  plan  their  voy- 
age so  as  to  reach  the  English  shore  in  the  night,  or  they  come 
when  the  sea  is  enveloped  in  fogs  or  agitated  by  storms.  The 
best  time  for  them  is  a  dark  and  stormy  winter  night,  when  the 
revenue  cutters  are  all  at  anchor  in  sheltered  places  near  the 
shore,  and  the  officers  suppose  that  no  smugglers  would  dare  to 
attempt  a  landing. 

If  they  succeed  in  getting  their  merchandise  on  shore,  they  hide 
it  among  the  rocks,  or  store  it  in  their  huts,  until  they  can  make 
arrangements  for  sending  it  away.  Some  of  their  huts  are  mere 
cellars  for  putting  the  goods  in.  Others  serve  for  houses.  Here 
is  a  picture  of  the  interior  of  one,  in  which  a  smuggler's  family  lives. 


THE    INTERIOR. 


There  is  a  fire  in  the  fire-place,  with  a  kettle  hanging  over  it,  in 
which  the  woman  is  cooking  the  supper.     The  smuggler  is  sitting 
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The  wretched  life  that  the  smuggler  leads.  Revenue  officer  coming. 

on  a  bench  in  the  chimney  corner.  He  has  hurt  his  knee  against 
the  rocks  in  landing  his  cargo,  and  the  woman  is  making  a  band- 
age to  put  around  it.  While  she  is  doing  this,  he  is  telling  her  the 
story  of  the  trip,  and  of  the  narrow  escapes  which  he  and  his  com- 
rades had  in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  revenue  officers.  The 
girl  who  holds  the  child  in  her  arms  is  listening  eagerly  to  the 
story. 

The  smufforler  has  taken  off  his  boots,  which  were  drenched  with 
water,  and  has  put  them  up  before  the  fire  to  dry.  The  furniture 
of  the  hut  is  very  plain  and  simple.  There  is  but  one  chair.  The 
woman  sits  upon  a  stool,  and  there  is  another  stool,  a  three-legged 
one,  standing  against  the  w^all.  Over  this  stool  a  gridiron  and  a 
pair  of  bellows  are  hanging.  By  the  side  of  them  is  a  broom.  The 
few  dishes  which  they  use  are  on  a  shelf  above.  A  roller  towel 
hangs  upon  the  wall,  on  the  left. 

The  abode  of  the  smugglers  is  comfortless  and  wretched,  and 
their  lives  are  spent  in  anxiety,  fear,  and  suffering.  They  still  per- 
sist, however,  in  their  course  ;  for  when  a  man  has  once  entered 
upon  a  life  of  crime,  it  is  very  difficult  for  him  to  find  any  honest 
way  of  obtaining  subsistence. 

Besides  the  exposure,  discomfort,  and  suffering  that  the  smug- 
glers endure,  they  live  in  constant  danger  and  fear.  The  revenue 
officers  are  continually  on  the  watch  for  them,  both  at  sea  and 
along  the  shore.  There  is  one  coming  now  on  horseback  in  the 
engraving  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter.  He  will  proba- 
bly see  the  smoke,  and  discover  the  caves,  and  he  will  soon  re- 
turn with  a  large  force,  and  perhaps  take  all  the  smugglers  pris- 
oners. 
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No  clear  ideas  of  heaven  attainable  in  this  life. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    BAD    AND    THE    GOOD. 

The  bad  and  the  good  live  in  this  world  together,  and  the  bad 
often  oppress  and  trouble  the  good.  But  it  will  not  be  so  in  heav- 
en.    There,  none  but  the  good  can  ever  gain  admission. 

It  is  not  possible  for  us,  in  this  life,  to  have  any  clear  and  full 
conceptions  of  what  heaven  will  be,  or  any  thing  else  that  shall 
take  place  in  a  future  state.  All  that  we  can  now  understand 
clearly  is  what  relates  to  the  present  state,  for  the  present  state 
is  all  that  we  have  yet  seen  and  known. 

Suppose  that  a  certain  number  of  fishes,  living  in  a  lake,  were 
going,  at  the  end  of  their  lives,  to  be  turned  into  men,  how  impos- 
sible would  it  be  for  them,  while  they  remained  fishes,  to  form  any 
idea  of  the  change,  since  fishes  can  not  possibly  understand  what 
it  is  to  be  a  man.  They  might  form  some  crude  and  general  no- 
tions of  land  from  their  acquaintance  with  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
but  how  little  conception  could  they  have  of  the  life  that  man 
leads  upon  it,  of  the  fields  and  groves  that  he  walks  in,  of  the 
houses  that  he  builds,  of  his  chairs,  his  tables,  his  beds,  his  books, 
and  all  the  other  possessions  which  he  acquires.  A  fish  must 
wait  till  he  is  a  man  before  he  can  understand  at  all  what  it  is  to 
be  a  man. 

A  child  must  wait  till  he  is  in  heaven  before  he  can  understand 
what  it  is  to  be  in  heaven. 

Even  the  dog,  an  animal  that  sees  and  hears  so  much  of  what 
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man  does,  can  not,  while  he  remains  a  dog,  form  any  real  concep- 
tion of  what  it  is  to  be  a  man.  The  highest  and  best  pleasures 
which  a  human  being  enjoys  are  such  that  the  dog  can  have  no 
idea  of  them.  A  boy,  for  instance,  who  works  patiently  for  an 
hour  in  the  evening  at  home  on  a  difficult  sum  in  his  Arithmetic, 
when  he  finally  comes  to  the  end,  and  finds  that  he  has  got  the 
answer  right,  experiences  a  very  high  and  very  peculiar  emotion 
of  pleasure.  Now  how  impossible  it  is  for  a  dog  to  understand  any 
thing  about  such  a  pleasure  as  that.  He  can  understand  about 
such  pleasures  as  hunting  in  the  woods  for  foxes,  and  finding  old 
bones  to  gnaw  in  a  yard  or  behind  a  barn,  and  playing  about  the 
streets  with  other  dogs,  and  other  such  canine  enjoyments  ;*  but 
what  can  he  know  of  the  pleasures  of  a  successful  computation — 
he  who  has  not  capacity  enough  to  enable  him  to  count  two  ?  A 
boy  once  taught  a  dog  to  go  and  bring  him  a  nail  when  he  wanted 
one,  but  he  could  never  teach  him  to  go  and  take  out  tioo — just 
two,  and  no  more — from  a  heap,  and  bring  them.  The  dog  has  no 
capacity  at  all  for  computation. 

It  is  so  with  a  great  many  other  human  pleasures.  They  are 
entirely  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  dog ;  and  if  any  particular 
dog  were  going  to  be  changed  into  a  man,  it  would  not  be  possi- 
ble for  him  to  have  any  clear  idea  of  what  he  was  coming  to  un- 
til he  should  actually  come  to  it. 

So  no  human  being,  whether  child  or  man,  can  form  any  clear 
idea  of  what  the  future  state  w411  be  until  he  enters  it. 

For  this  reason,  Jesus  Christ  did  not  attempt  to  describe  the 

*  Canine  means  that  which  relates  to  dogs.  Thus  canine  sagacity  means  the 
sagacitv  of  the  dog.      It  comes  from  an  ancient  word,  ranis,  which  meant  a  dog. 
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judgment  and  heaven  directly  and  by  themselves.  He  explained 
them  by  similitudes.  He  said  that  the  bad  and  the  good  w^ould 
be  separated  in  another  world,  and  he  compared  this  division  to 
various  cases  of  separating  good  things  from  bad  things  in  this. 
Thus  we  obtain  some  general  idea  of  the  fact  itself,  but  that  is  all. 
Such  general  ideas  are  all  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  have  while 
we  remain  in  the  present  state. 

We  ought  to  be  glad  rather  than  sorry  that  the  glories  and  the 
joys  of  the  heavenly  state  are  such  that  we  can  not  know  them 
here.  If  they  could  be  fully  conceived  of  by  us  in  our  present 
state,  it  would  prove  that  they  were  very  little  raised  above  the 
joys  which  we  experience  here.  But  it  is  not  so.  "  Eye  hath 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive  the  joys  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that 
love  him." 

Jesus  Christ  represented  the  separation  of  the  good  from  the 
bad  at  the  judgment  day  by  a  great  many  different  similitudes. 

One  of  these  similitudes  was  that  of  the  fisherman  sorting  and 
separating  his  fish,  when  he  gets  the  net  to  the  shore. 

On  the  opposite  page  is  an  engraving  which  represents  the 
scene.  The  fishermen  have  been  out  on  the  lake  in  their  boat, 
and  have  been  fishing  with  a  net.  Of  course  a  net,  when  it  is 
drawn  through  the  water,  draws  in  all  the  fish  that  it  meets  with 
together,  the  large  and  the  small,  the  good  and  the  bad,  indis- 
criminately. 

These  fishermen  have  drawn  their  net  full  of  fish  out  of  the 
water,  and  have  placed  them  in  a  heap  upon  the  shore,  and  are 
now  lookinis  over  them,  to  select  the  good  to  keep,  and  the  bad  to 
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Picture  of  the  fisherman  sorting  his  fish. 


throw  away.     They  are  putting  the  good  in  vessels,  such  as  were 

customarily  used  for  such  pur- 
poses in  ancient  times.  Only 
see  w^hat  a  large  and  fine  one  it 
is  that  the  man  is  now  putting 
in  !  He  has  to  bend  it  to  get  it 
in  at  the  mouth  of  the  vessel. 
Some,  on  the  contrary,  are  bad, 
and  are  rejected,  and  the  other 
men  are  throwing  them  away. 
There  go  two  of  them  through 
the  air  back  into  the  lake  again. 
They  are  good  for  nothing.  I  see 
some  others  in  the  heap  lying  on 

the  ground  which  I  think  must  follow  them. 

Now  you  will  understand  the  words  of  the  parable. 


hORflNG    THL    HbliLb 


"Again,  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  said  Jesus,  "is  like  unto  a 
net  that  was  cast  into  the  sea,  and  gathered  of  every  kind ; 

"Which,  when  it  was  full,  they  drew  to  shore,  and  sat  down, 
and  gathered  the  good  into  vessels,  but  cast  the  bad  aw^ay. 

"  So  shall  it  be  at  the  end  of  the  world  ;  the  angels  shall  come 
forth,  and  sever  the  wicked  from  among  the  just, 

"  And  shall  cast  them  into  the  furnace  of  fire  :  there  shall  be 
wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth." 


Another  of  the  similitudes  was  that  of  weeds  growing  up  in  the 
midst  of  a  field  of  wheat.     A  field  of  wheat,  after  the  plants  have 
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The  weeds  in  the  wheat  field.  The  gardener  and  the  tree. 

grown  above  a  certain  height,  can  not  be  weeded.  If  the  farmer 
were  to  attempt  to  weed  it,  he  would  trample  down  the  wheat  in 
walking  over  it  to  find  the  weeds,  or  he  would  destroy  it  in  pull- 
ing them  up.  So  he  lets  both  grow  together  until  the  time  of 
harvest,  when  he  reaps  and  gathers  all,  both  wheat  and  weeds  ; 
and  then,  by  sifting  and  winnowing,  he  gets  out  all  the  good  grain, 
while  all  the  useless  and  noxious  seeds  contained  in  it  fall  into  a 
heap  upon  the  ground.  The  good  wheat  is  then  put  into  the 
granary,  while  the  weed  seeds  are  burned,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  ever  growing  and  making  w^eeds  again. 

In  a  manner  somewhat  like  this  God  allows  the  bad  and  good 
to  live  together  in  this  world,  but,  w^hen  the  time  for  the  great 
harvest  of  the  world  shall  come.  He  will  make  a  complete  and 
final  separation  between  them,  and  send  the  wicked  away,  where 
they  never  can  do  the  good  any  more  harm. 

Another  of  the  similitudes  was  that  of  the  gardener  sparing  for 
a  time  a  useless  tree.  When  you  plant  an  apple-seed  in  the 
ground,  and  it  begins  to  grow  into  a  tree,  you  can  not  tell,  for  a 
time,  what  sort  of  fruit  it  will  bear.  It  grows  higher  and  higher 
from  year  to  year,  and  puts  forth  buds  and  branches,  and  becomes 
more  and  more  a  tree,  but  it  brings  forth  no  fruit  until  the  full 
time  of  its  bearing  has  come.  Then  it  blossoms,  and,  when  the 
blossoms  fall,  the  fruit  begms  to  form.  But  you  can  not  tell  what 
sort  of  fruit  it  will  bear.  The  apples  that  form  upon  it  may  be 
large,  and  rosy,  and  sweet,  or  they  may  be  small,  and  hard,  and 
sour.     It  is  even  possible  that  it  may  bear  no  apples  at  all. 

The  gardener,  therefore,  when  he  plants  a  tree,  waits  to  see 
w^hat  sort  of  fruit  it  will  produce  him.     It  may  be  a  very  bad  tree, 
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A  child  is  a  tree  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 


The  picture. 


but,  while  it  is  growing,  it  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  with 
all  the  good  trees.  The  skies  give  it  the  same  sun  and  the  same 
rain,  and  the  gardener  bestows  upon  it  the  same  culture.  He 
hopes  that  it  will  bear  good  fruit. 

Every  child  that  is  growing  up  to  maturity  is  such  a  tree.  God 
has  planted  the  tree,  and  has  provided  for  it  all  the  proper  culture, 
and  he  is  now  waiting  to  see  what  sort  of  fruit  it  will  bear. 

The  gardener  watches  his  tree.  It  may  be  a  good  one.  He 
does  not  know  yet.  It  may  be  a  bad  one.  He  does  not  know 
yet.  He  will  know  by  its  fruit.  At  length,  when  it  comes  to  bear, 
its  true  character  appears.  If  it  does  not  bear  at  all,  or  begins  to 
bear  fruit  that  is  not  good,  he  does  not  condemn  it  at  once.  He 
waits  to  see  if  it  can  not  be  improved.     He  waits  long,  and  tries 

every  possible  means  to  save  it. 
He  carefully  tills  and  enriches  the 
ground  around  it ;  he  prunes  it,  he 
grafts  it,  he  makes  every  effort 
to  save  it,  but,  if  all  will  not  do,  if 
its  bad  character  proves  hopeless 
and  irremediable,  he  cuts  it  down, 
and  burns  it  in  the  fire. 

Here  you  see  the  gardener  cut- 
ting down  the  useless  tree.  He 
has  cut  far  into  the  trunk  already, 
and  the  doom  of  the  useless  cum- 
berer  of  the  ground  is  sealed.  The 
trunk  will  be  cut  up  into  logs  for  the  winter  fire,  and  the  barren  and 
withered  branches  will  be  trimmed  off  and  burned  on  the  ground 
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Jesus  Christ  went  about  doing  good. 


The  child  that  died. 


where  they  fall.  In  the  distance  we  see  the  gardener's  assistant 
stirring  up  the  fire  where  the  branches  are  burning  that  came  from 
another  such  a  tree. 

Every  child,  whether  young  or  old,  who  lives  from  day  to  day 
without  doing  good  to  others,  is  like  this  had  tree.  He  is  a  cum- 
berer  of  the  ground.  He  will  be  allowed  to  live  for  a  time,  to  see 
if  he  can  not  be  changed,  and  made  to  bear  good  fruit ;  but  if  it 
proves  that  he  can  not  be  so  changed,  he  will  surely  be  removed  at 
last  out  of  the  way. 

Jesus  Christ  set  us  all  an  excellent  example  of  doing  good.  He 
did  not  seek  his  own  happiness,  but  spent  his  whole  time  in  re- 
lieving and  benefiting  others  in  every  possible  way.  He  relieved 
their  sicknesses,  and  comforted  them  in  their  afflictions,  and  taught 

them  how  to  be  good  and  happy. 
In  this  engraving  we  see  him 
standing  at  the  bedside  of  a  young 
girl  that  had  died.  Her  father 
and  mother  mourned  and  lament- 
ed her  greatly.  Jesus  pitied  them 
w^hen  he  first  heard  of  their  sor- 
row, and  his  feeling  of  compassion 
for  them  w^as  greatly  increased 
when  he  came  into  the  room,  and 
looked  upon  the  pale  and  lifeless 
countenance  of  the  poor  child,  as 
she  lay  dead  upon  her  bed,  her 
arms  extended  by  her  side,  and  her  beautiful  hands,  white  like 
marble,  lying  upon  the  covering.     He  took  one  of  her  hands  in 
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his,  but  it  was  cold  and  motionless.  He  pressed  it,  but  it  could  not 
return  the  pressure.  He  heard  the  sobs  of  the  father  and  the 
mother,  who  were  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  he  pitied  them 
greatly  in  their  sorrows. 

That  is  the  father  of  the  child  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
bed,  by  the  side  of  Jesus.  He  endeavors  to  appear  calm  and  com- 
posed, you  see,  but  his  heart  is  nearly  broken.  The  mother  is  be- 
hind, almost  entirely  concealed  from  view.  She  can  not  bear  to 
look  upon  the  face  of  her  child.  A  sister,  too,  stands  weeping  by 
her  mother,  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the  loss  of  her  nearest  and 
dearest  companion  and  friend.* 

Jesus  always  pitied  sorrows  like  these,  and  employed  his  divine 
power  to  relieve  them.  We  should  follow  his  example,  and  pity 
all  the  sorrows  we  see,  whether  small  or  great,  always  remember- 
ing that  we  evince  the  same  spirit  of  love  in  endeavoring  to  relieve 
the  smallest  sorrows  as  when  we  remove  the  greatest.  To  com- 
fort a  little  child  who  has  lost  a  plaything  by  trying  to  find  it  for 
him,  or  by  amusing  his  mind  with  something  else  if  it  can  not  be 
found,  is  a  very  different  thing,  it  is  true,  from  ending  the  affliction 
of  a  mother  by  restoring  her  dead  daughter  to  life,  but  the  spirit 
is  in  both  cases  the  same. 

*  A  full  narrative  of  this  case,  with  an  account  of  what  Jesus  did,  will  be  found 
in  Luke  viii.,  41,  42,  and  49-56.     "Search  the  Scriptures," 
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Description  of  the  picture. 


The  proprietor  of  the  vineyard. 


The  scribe. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


PAYING    THE    LABORERS, 

The  man  who  sits  at  the  table,  in  this  engraving,  with  his 
face  toward  us,  is  a  rich  proprietor  who  owned  a  vineyard. 
He  is  setthng  the  accounts  with  his  laborers  at  the  close  of  the 
day. 

The  man  who  sits  at  the  table  with  his  back  toward  us  is  his 

,1     .1  It     nil     >    1  M  clerk,  or  scribe.     He  keeps  the 

account    and   pays    the    money. 

The  money  is  in  a  bag  on  the 

table.     Some  of  it  is  poured  out, 

so  as  to  be  ready.     The  scribe 

listens  to  hear  how  much  is  to 

be  paid  to  each  man,  and  then 

writes  it   down   in  his    account 

opposite  to  the  man's  name.     He 

then  counts  out  the  money,  pays 

it  to  the  man  to  whom  it  is  due, 

and  marks  it  paid  in  his  account, 

and  the  thing  is  done. 

The  man  who  is  pointing  is  a  laborer.     He  has  worked  all  day 

in  the  vineyard,  and  now  has  come  with  the  other  laborers  to 

obtain  his  money.     But  he  is  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  sum 

which  he  is  to  receive.     He  thinks  he  deserves  more. 

The  reason  why  he  is  dissatisfied  is  this  :  he  had  agreed  to 
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work  for  a  penny  a  day,*  and  now  the  employer  is  ready  to  pay 
him  the  penny,  but  he  himself  thinks  that  he  ought  to  have 
more.  Some  other  men,  who  did  not  work  all  the  day,  as  he  did, 
were  paid  a  penny  apiece  ;  and  so,  since  he  w^orked  more  than 
they  did,  he  thinks  he  ought  to  have  more  money  than  they. 
Those  other  men  came  in  from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  They  were  promised  that  they  should  be  paid  what  was 
right.  Some  of  them  did  not  earn  more  than  half  a  penny,  and 
others,  perhaps,  three  quarters.  The  owner  of  the  vineyard,  how- 
ever, finally  concluded  to  pay  them  all  alike.  The  man  who  is 
now  talking  to  him  is  dissatisfied  because  he  does  not  receive  more 
than  the  rest. 

The  owner  of  the  vineyard,  however,  tells  him  that,  since  he 
receives  all  that  was  promised  to  him,  he  has  no  reason  to  com- 
plain on  account  of  others  receiving  more  than  was  promised  to 
them.  The  money  all  belonged  to  the  owner  of  the  vineyard, 
and  he  had  a  right  to  pay  it  as  he  thought  best,  provided  he  did 
not  pay  any  man  less  than  was  his  due. 

Here  is  the  story  as  Jesus  himself  related  it  : 

"  For  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  man  that  is  an 
householder,  w^hich  went  out  early  in  the  morning  to  hire  laborers 
into  his  vineyard ; 

"And  when  he  had  agreed  with  the  laborers  for  a  penny  a  day, 
he  sent  them  into  his  vineyard. 

*  This  penny  was  not  such  a  one  as  our  penny.  It  "was  a  silver  coin,  and  the 
value  of  it  was  the  amount  ordinarily  paid  for  a  day's  work  in  those  ancient  times. 
The  money  in  the  bag  and  on  the  table  in  the  engraving  consists  of  such  pennies. 
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"And  he  went  out  about  the  third  hour,  and  saw  others  stand- 
ing idle  in  the  market-place, 

"  And  said  unto  them,  Go  ye  also  into  the  vineyard  ;  and  what- 
soever is  right,  I  will  give  you.     And  they  wxnt  their  way. 

"Again  he  went  out  about  the  sixth  and  ninth  hour,  and  did 
likewise. 

"And  about  the  eleventh  hour  he  went  out,  and  found  others 
standing  idle  ;  and  he  saith  unto  them.  Why  stand  ye  here  all  the 
day  idle  ? 

"  They  say  unto  him.  Because  no  man  hath  hired  us.  He  saith 
unto  them.  Go  ye  also  into  the  vineyard  ;  and  whatsoever  is  right, 
that  shall  ye  receive. 

"  So,  when  even  w^as  come,  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  saith  unto 
his  steward.  Call  the  laborers,  and  give  them  their  hire,  beginning 
from  the  last  unto  the  first. 

"  And  when  they  came  that  were  hired  about  the  eleventh  hour, 
they  received  every  man  a  penny. 

"  But  when  the  first  came,  they  supposed  that  they  should  have 
received  more  ;  and  they  received  every  man  a  penny. 

"And  when  they  had  received  it,  they  murmured  against  the 
good  man  of  the  house, 

"  Saying,  These  last  have  wrought  but  one  hour,  and  thou  hast 
made  them  equal  unto  us,  which  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  day. 

"But  he  answered  one  of  them  and  said,  Friend,  I  do  thee  no 
wrong  :  didst  thou  not  agree  with  me  for  a  penny  ? 

"  Take  that  thine  is,  and  go  thy  way  :  I  will  give  unto  this  last 
even  as  unto  thee. 
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"Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with  mine  own ?  is 
thine  eye  evil  because  I  am  good  ? 

"  So  the  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first  last ;  for  many  be  called, 
but  few  chosen." 

Jesus  designed  to  teach  by  this  parable  that  the  happiness  which 
God  bestows  in  heaven  on  those  who  love  and  serve  him,  and  cher- 
ish the  spirit  of  heaven  in  their  hearts  here,  is  not  of  the  nature 
of  a  payment  for  what  they  do,  but  is  his  free  gift  to  them — the 
fruit  of  his  unmerited  kindness  and  love. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE    ground-sparrow's    NEST. 


One  pleasant  afternoon  in  summer,  two  young  ladies  went  to 
visit  Madam  Marion.  Madam  Marion  had  a  niece  at  her  house  at 
that  time  whose  name  was  Anne.  Anne  lived  in  a  village,  and 
there  was  a  beautiful  garden,  filled  with  fruits  and  flowers,  behind 
her  father's  house.  She  used  to  like  to  walk  in  this  garden  very 
much  when  she  was  at  home,  and  w^hen  she  was  at  her  Aunt 
Marion's,  she  used  to  like  very  much  to  walk  in  her  gardens. 

A  little  before  sunset  on  the  day  of  the  visit,  one  of  the  three 
young  ladies  proposed  that  they  should  go  out  and  take  a  walk. 

"Not  quite  yet,"  said  one  of  the  others,  whose  name  was  Lucy. 
"  Let  us  wait  till  the  sun  gets  down  a  little  lower." 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Jane,  "let  us  go  now."  Jane  was  the  one  who 
had  first  proposed  the  walk. 
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"Yes,"  said  Anne,  "let  us  go  now,  and  I  will  lend  you  my  sun- 
shade, Lucy." 

"Well,"  said  Lucy,  "I  will  go  now,  if  you  will  lend  me  your 
sun-shade." 

So  the  young  ladies  went  out  into  one  of  the  gardens,  and 
walked  down  the  broad  alley  of  it  very  happily  together. 

When  they  were  about  half  way  down  the  alley,  they  saw  a  lit- 
tle bird  hopping  along  upon  the  gravel  before  them.  Very  soon 
this  bird  was  joined  by  another  one.  The  two  birds  hopped  about 
among  the  beds  and  borders  a  few  minutes  together,  and  then 
flew  off  over  the  fence  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden. 

"What  cunning  little  birds!"  said  Lucy.  "I  am  sorry  that 
they  flew  away." 

"  They  are  sparrows,"  said  Anne.  "I  suppose  they  are  a  pair, 
and  perhaps  they  have  a  nest  somewhere  about  here." 

So  the  young  ladies  walked  on. 

They  came  at  length  to  the  fence  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden. 
They  looked  over  it,  and  saw  a  pleasant  little  field  beyond.  It 
was  a  quiet  and  retired  place,  and  was  shaded  with  trees.  It 
looked  very  attractive. 

"  Let  us  go  over  there,"  said  Anne,  "  and  sit  down  under  the 
trees." 

"  There  is  no  gate,"  said  Lucy.     "  How  can  we  get  there  ?" 

It  was  not  surprising  that  it  seemed  to  Lucy  that  there  was  no 
way  to  get  into  the  field,  for  there  was  no  gate  in  sight,  and  the 
fence  was  of  a  peculiar  form,  and  seemed  to  be  quite  a  difficult 
one  to  climb.  It  was  quite  massive  in  its  construction.  The 
posts,  which  were  large  and  square,  were  each  surmounted  with 
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a  large  ball.  There  was  a  rail  along  the  top  of  the  fence,  and 
another  at  the  bottom,  but  the  bars  between  these  two  rails  were 
perpendicular,  not  horizontal,  and  so  there  was  nothing  to  step 
upon  in  climbing.* 

The  difficulty,  however,  of  getting  over  the  fence  was  soon  re- 
moved by  iVnne,  who  said  that  there  was  a  small  gate  at  the  end 
of  the  fence,  around  the  corner,  at  a  place  where  there  w^as  a  dark 
grove  of  trees,  and  that,  if  they  wished  to  go  into  the  field,  they 
could  pass  out  there.  All  the  young  ladies  agreed  to  this  sugges- 
tion, and  so  they  took  the  path  in  the  garden  which  led  toward  the 
gate.  When  they  reached  the  gate,  they  passed  through,  and 
found  themselves  in  the  shade  of  a  dark,  thick  wood.  They  then 
came  round  through  this  wood,  and  advanced  to  the  open  place 
which  they  had  first  seen  in  looking  over  the  garden  fence.  Here 
they  sat  down  upon  a  grassy  bank,  under  a  tree,  to  rest. 

Presently  Jane  rose  from  her  seat. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Jane?"  said  Lucy. 

"  I  am  going  to  walk  about,"  said  Jane,  "  and  see  what  I  can 
find." 

"  Oh,  there  is  nothing  to  find  here,"  said  Lucy;  "  sit  still,  and 
let  us  rest  and  talk." 

"  No,"  said  Jane,  "  I  am  going  to  see  if  I  can  not  find  some  wild 
flowers,  or  something  else  that  is  pretty  or  curious." 

So  Jane  went  away.  The  other  two  young  ladies  remained  on 
the  bank,  talking  together. 

From  time  to  time,  Jane  came  to  them,  as  they  sat,  to  show  them 
what  she  found.     She  brought  wild  flowers,  and  diff'erent  kinds  of 

*  See  the  engraving,  two  pages  further  on. 
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nuts,  and  other  sylvan  curiosities.  After  showing  these  things  to 
Lucy  and  Anne,  who  remained  all  the  time  at  rest  upon  the  bank, 
she  would  go  back  again  under  the  trees,  she  said,  and  look  for 
more. 

"  I  wish  you  would  go  with  me  too,"  she  added. 

"  No,"  said  Anne,  "  I  am  tired,  and  Lucy  and  I  will  sit  here 
and  talk.  But  if  you  find  any  thing  pretty,  bring  it  here  and 
show  it  to  us." 

"Well,"  said  Jane,  "I  will,  if  you  will  stay  here  in  this  same 
place  till  I  come." 

So  Jane,  leaving  Anne  and  Lucy  on  the  bank,  went  back  to- 
ward the  grove.  For  a  time  she  rambled  about,  looking  at  the 
wild  flowers  that  grew  there,  but  without  finding  any  thing  very 
remarkable.  She  succeeded,  however,  in  gathering  quite  a  num- 
ber of  pretty  flowers. 

At  last,  as  she  was  walking  along  upon  the  grass,  in  a  sunny 
place  upon  the  margin  of  the  grove,  suddenly  a  little  bird  flew  out 
from  a  tuft  of  grass  which  was  growing  there. 

"  There  goes  a  little  bird,"  said  Jane.  "  I  verily  believe  it  is 
one  of  the  sparrows  which  we  saw  in  the  garden." 

Instantly  another  bird  crept  out  from  the  grciss  and  flew  aw^ay. 

"  There  goes  the  mate,"  said  she.    "Perhaps  their  nest  is  here." 

So  she  advanced  cautiously  to  the  spot,  and,  pushing  the  grass 
aside  gently  with  her  hands,  she  found  the  nest.  It  was  a  small, 
round,  cap-shaped  cavity,  lined  inside  with  soft  grass.  There 
were  three  speckled  eggs  inside.  Jane  was  much  pleased  with 
the  sight ;  she  took  out  one  of  the  eggs,  and  went  to  show  it  to 
Lucy  and  Anne. 
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Jane  brings  the  egg  to  show  it  to  Lucy  and  Anne. 


"  See  !"  said  she,  as  she  held  the  egg  out  to  them,  "  see  what 
I  have  found." 


THE    LITTLE    EGG. 


Anne  and  Lucy  w^ere  much  interested  in  looking  at  the  egg. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  ?"  asked  Anne. 

"  I  w^ould  carry  it  home,"  said  Lucy,  "  and  keep  it  for  a  curios- 


ity. 


Oh  no,"  said  Anne,  "  I  would  not  rob  the  poor  birds  of  their 

egg." 

"  Why,  they  would  not  care,"  said  Lucy.  "  I  don't  beheve  that 
they  would  know  that  it  was  gone.  Are  there  any  more  in  the 
nest,  Jane  ?" 

"Yes,  two,"  said  Jane. 

"Well,  they  would  never  know  whether  there  were  two  or 
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three.  Hens  never  know  whether  you  take  their  eggs  away  or 
not.  As  long  as  there  is  one  egg  left,  or  even  a  piece  of  chalk  to 
represent  one,  they  are  perfectly  satisfied." 

In  dealing  with  human  beings,  who,  as  intelligent  and  rational 
creatures,  are  endued  with  clear  and  settled  rights  to  property,  it 
is  never  any  excuse  for  a  person  who  takes  what  does  not  belong 
to  him  that  the  owner  of  it  would  not  miss  it.  It  is  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  as  wrong,  to  do  one  a  concealed  and  covert  injury  as  an 
open  and  violent  one.  How  far  this  principle  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  brute  creation  is  somewhat  uncertain.  In  fact,  whether  it 
would  be  strictly  right  for  a  child  to  take  a  robin's  or  sparrow's 
egg  from  a  nest,  in  a  case  where  there  was  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  birds  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  number  that 
remain,  is  a  very  nice  and  delicate  question.  There  are  a  great 
many  questions,  less  difficult  to  decide  than  this,  on  which  vol- 
umes and  volumes  of  disputation  and  controversy  have  been 
written. 

The  young  ladies  in  this  case,  however,  were  saved  the  trouble 
of  deciding  the  question,  for,  while  they  were  thinking  and  talking 
about  it,  their  attention  was  turned  to  another  point. 

"Jane,"  said  Anne,  "/would  not  carry  it  home.  I  don't  think 
it  would  be  very  pretty." 

"Why,  I  think  it  is  very  pretty  indeed,"  said  Jane. 

"  It  looks  very  pretty  in  the  nest,"  replied  Anne,  "  but  I  do  not 
think  that  an  egg  is  a  very  pretty  thing  to  have  at  home  in  a 
drawer." 

Jane  began  to  reflect  upon  this  answer.  It  had  never  occurred 
to  her  before  that  a  thing  might  be  very  pretty  in  one  place,  and 
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not  pretty  at  all  in  another.  On  reflection,  however,  she  was  at 
once  satisfied  that  it  was  correct.  Nothing  is  more  beautiful  than 
a  little  blue  or  speckled  egg  lying  with  others  in  a  nest,  hid 
away  in  the  grass,  or  concealed  in  the  foliage  of  a  tree,  but  in  the 
parlor  of  a  house  it  ceases  very  soon  to  be  agreeable,  whatever 
is  done  with  it,  whether  it  is  laid  away  in  a  drawer,  or  placed  in 
view  upon  a  mantle- shelf,  or  hung  up  by  a  string. 

"  I  would  not  carry  it  home,"  said  Anne.  "You  will  soon  get 
tired  of  it,  and  then  you  will  wish  that  you  had  left  it  in  the 
nest." 

Jane  looked  as  if  she  were  hesitating. 

"  Besides,"  continued  Anne,  after  a  short  pause,  "  if  you  take 
away  this  egg,  there  will  be  one  less  bird  in  the  world  next  sum- 
mer." 

Jane  liked  birds,  and  was  very  unwilling  to  do  any  thing  to 
diminish  the  number  of  them.  So  she  said  she  would  go  back 
and  put  the  egg  in  the  nest.  The  three  young  ladies  all  went  to- 
gether to  see.  Jane  laid  the  egg  back  carefully  in  its  place,  and 
they  all  agreed  that  it  looked  much  prettier  lying  there,  by  the  side 
of  its  mates,  in  its  proper  place,  than  it  would  in  any  other  situa- 
tion whatever;  and  then  there  was  the  other  advantage  which 
Anne  had  named  besides,  that  of  having  one  bird  more  in  the  world 
in  the  following  summer,  to  amuse  them  by  hopping  about  the 
walks,  and  to  sing  to  them  from  the  branches  of  the  trees. 
3  K 
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CHAPTER  XVIIl. 

THE    MISER. 

When  you  are  a  man,  if  you  are  prosperous  in  your  business, 
and  gain  a  great  deal  of  money,  there  are  several  ways  in  which 
you  can  expend  it.  . 

1.  You  can  buy  houses  with  it,  or  pay  it  to  carpenters  and  ma- 
sons, that  they  may  build  you  new  houses.  Then  you  can  let  the 
houses  to  people  that  wish  to  live  in  them.  They  will  pay  you 
money  every  year  for  letting  them  have  your  houses.  The  money 
that  they  pay  is  the  rent. 

2.  You  can  build  ships  with  it,  and  then  buy  a  cargo  of  goods  to 
put  into  the  ships,  and  send  the  ships  with  the  cargo  across  the 
ocean  to  some  other  country  where  that  kind  of  goods  is  wanted. 
You  can  sell  the  goods  for  more  than  they  cost,  and  sO  get  more 
money  than  you  had  before. 

3.  You  can  join  with  other  men,  and  build  a  manufactory,  or 
rail-road,  or  steam-boat,  and  then  twice  a  year  you  can  divide 
among  you  the  profits  that  you  make.  .       ^ . 

4.  You  can  expend  your  money  in  buying  carriages,  and  horses, 
and  fine  clothes,  and  gold  w^atches,  and  diamond  rings.  If  you 
expend  it  in  this  way,  when  it  is  once  gone  it  will  be  gone  for- 
ever. 

5.  You  can  hoaj^d  your  money — that  is,  you  can  pack  it  up  in 
bags  and  strong  boxes,  as  the  man  in  the  opposite  picture  has  done, 
and  so  keep  it  for  the  pleasure  of  counting  it  over.     A  man  who 
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Picture  of  the  miser  counting  his  monej\ 


hoards  his  money  where  it  makes  no  profits  and  does  no  good, 
except  to  give  him  the  pleasure  of  comiting  it,  is  a  miser. 


COUNTING    HIS    MONEY 


This  miser  has  some  of  his  money  in  bags,  and  some  of  it  in  a 
great  strong  box.  The  bags  are  marked  with  figures,  to  show  how 
much  money  is  in  each  bag.  The  strong  box  is  bound  with  iron. 
The  iron  bands  and  plates  are  fastened  with  rivets.  We  can  see 
the  heads  of  the  rivets.  There  is  a  very  strong  handle  on  the  end 
of  the  box  to  lift  it  by.  The  miser  has  a  large  lock  on  the  door 
of  his  room,  w^ith  a  great  iron  bolt  besides,  above  the  lock.  There 
is  a  sword  on  the  mantle-piece.     Perhaps  the  miser  keeps  the 
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The  treasury  robbed. 


Condition  of  the  treasures  left  behind. 


sword  to  defend  his  treasures  from  the  robbers,  in  case  they  should 
be  attacked. 

With  all  his  money,  the  miser  feels  discontented  and  uneasy, 
for,  though  he  has  gained  so  much,  he  wants  more.  He  is  count- 
ing it  up  to  find  how  much  it  is  in  all,  and  is  disappointed  because 
it  does  not  come  to  quite  so  much  as  he  hoped.  He  saves  every 
thing  he  can,  so  as  to  get  as  much  as  possible  in  his  trunks.  His 
chair  was  broken,  but  he  could  not  spare  money  enough  to  get  it 
properly  mended,  so  he  nailed  a  stick  across  from  one  leg  to  an- 
other, to  keep  the  legs  together. 

He  has  an  ink-stand  and  papers  on  the  table,  to  use  in  keeping 
his  reckonings,  and  a  ledger,  with  an  account  of  his  Cash  and 
Bonds  in  it,  on  the  ground.  This  is  all.  He  has  no  carpet  on 
his  floor,  no  fire  in  his  fire-place,  no  comfortable  or  pleasant  furni- 
ture in  his  room.  He  takes  pleas- 
ure in  nothing  but  in  counting  his 
money ;  and  this  gives  him  but 
very  little  pleasure,  for  he  always 
wants  more. 

Here  is   another  picture  of  a 


miser.  A  thief  has  broken  into 
his  strong  room,  and  stolen  a  part 
of  his  money.  The  thief  took  as 
much  as  he  could  carry  aw^ay,  and 
has  left  the  remainder  of  the 
treasures  all  in  confusion.  The 
gold  and  silver  vessels  are  over- 
turned, and  the  money  is  all  scattered  about  the  floor. 


^j^as'^^^*^^^^^ 
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Meaning  of  the  parable.  Way  to  make  preparation  for  heaven. 

The  owner  of  all  this  hoarded  treasure  has  just  discovered  that 
his  strong-room  has  been  broken  open,  and  he  is  coming  in,  full  of 
consternation  at  the  loss  which  he  has  sustained. 

It  is,  after  all,  only  a  small  portion  of  his  treasure  which  is  gone. 
He  has  a  great  deal  more  left  than  he  can  ever  use.  There  is  a 
large  iron  chest,  w^hich  the  thief  could  not  get  open,  and  seven  bags 
full  of  money  which  they  could  not  carry  aw^ay.  Still,  the  man 
w^ho  owns  the  treasure  will  be  overw^helmed  with  vexation  and 
chagrin.  The  treasures  w^hich  are  left  will  give  him  no  pleasure, 
on  account  of  the  sorrow  he  will  feel  for  those  that  he  has  lost. 

This  picture  is  to  illustrate  what  Jesus  Christ  said.  "  Lay  not 
up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth,  w^here  moth  and  rust  doth 
corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break  through  and  steal,  but  lay  up  for 
yourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth 
corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal." 

The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  it  is  best  for  us  not  to  set  our  hearts 
too  strongly  on  any  happiness  that  is  to  be  obtained  in  this  life, 
but  to  make  it  our  great  end  and  aim,  while  we  live  in  this  world, 
to  prepare  for  the  happiness  of  the  w^orld  to  come. 

The  joys  and  pleasures  of  this  life  are  so  fleeting  and  transitory, 
and  can  so  easily  be  marred  by  the  thousand  accidents  which  are 
always  occurring,  that  it  is  far  better  to  make  it  our  chief  desire 
to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  enjoyments  of  heaven. 

And  one  important  thing  to  do  in  making  this  preparation  is  to 
cultivate  in  our  hearts  the  spirit  of  heaven. 
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Some  children  like  to  be  useful.  George. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE    FIRE    IN    THE    FIELD. 

George  is  a  farmer's  son,  and  he  takes  great  pride  in  having 
all  the  yards  around  his  father's  house  look  nice  and  tidy.  He 
does  this  work  himself  of  his  own  accord ;  that  is,  without  being 
told  to  do  it.  His  father  and  mother  are  very  much  pleased  with 
him  for  this,  and  some  of  the  neighbors  say  that  they  wish  they 
had  such  a  son  to  keep  their  yards  and  gardens  in  order. 

Some  girls  are  like  George  in  this  respect.  They  take  an 
interest,  of  their  own  accord,  in  the  neatness  and  order  of  the 
house.  They  take  care  of  the  drawers,  and  the  closets,  and  the 
furniture  of  the  rooms,  so  far  as  they  can,  and  thus  help  their 
mothers  very  much  indeed.  Others  never  do  any  thing  of  this 
kind  spontaneously,*  and  when  they  are  told  to  do  it,  they  obey 
in  a  sullen  and  reluctant  manner.  They  sometimes  even  seem  to 
be  unwilling  to  put  away  their  own  bonnets  and  shawls,  when 
they  come  in  from  a  walk. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  in  the  spring,  George  rakes  over 
all  the  walks,  and  beds,  and  grass-plots  in  the  yards  and  gardens, 
and  gathers  the  rubbish  into  heaps.  Then  he  goes  around  with 
his  horse  and  cart,  and  forks  up  all  the  rubbish  into  the  cart,  in 
order  to  haul  it  away  into  the  field  to  burn  it.  He  thinks  it  best 
to  burn  it,  rather  than  to  take  it  into  the  barn-yard,  because  it 
may  contain  the  stalks  and  seeds  of  weeds  ;  and  if  he  should  put 

*  That  is,  of  themselves — of  their  own  accord. 
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Picture  of  George's  fire  in  the  field. 


it  into  the  barn-yard,  it  would  finally  be  spread  out  upon  the  land, 
and  then  the  sfeeds  would  sprout  and  grow,  and  thus  propagate 
weeds  among  the  corn,  or  potatoes,  or  wheat,  or  barley,  or  what- 
ever else  might  be  growing  in  the  fields. 


^   f 


GEORGE'S    FIRE. 


George  has  brought  a  load  of  rubbish  into  this  field,  and  is  now 
burning  it.  He  has  taken  the  horse  out  of  the  cart,  and  has 
turned  the  cart  up  against  the  tree.  The  horse  stands  near,  and 
is  looking  at  the  fire.  He  can  not  see  it  very  well  on  account  of 
the  blinders  on  his  bridle.  They  put  blinders  upon  a  bridle  in 
order  to  prevent  the  horse  from  seeing  things  suddenly  by  the 
side  of  the  TO  ad,  which  might  frighten  him.  His  blinders  do  not 
prevent  his  seeing  before  him  where  he  wants  to  go. 
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The  harness.  The  collar.  The  traces.  The  whipple-t'ree 

There  is  a  collar  around  his  neck,  with  a  chain  attached  to  it, 
which  passes  along  his  side  ;  at  the  end  of  the  chain  is  a  leather 
thong,  called  a  trace.  In  the  harness  of  a  horse  there  are  twp 
traces,  one  on  each  side.  The  ends  of  the  traces  are  fastened  to 
the  ends  of  a  bar  of  wood,  which  passes  across  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  This  bar  is  called  a  whipple-tree.  It  is  by  means  of  the 
collar,  the  chain,  the.  trace,  and  the  whipple-tree  that  the  horse 
draws  the  cart.  Whenever  we  take  a  ride  in  a  chaise,  or  a 
buggy,  or  a  carriage  of  any  sort,  we  can  easily  see  the  collar,  the 
traces,'  and  the  whipple-tree.  They  do  not  often  have  chains, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  cart. 

George  is  burning  his  heap  of  rubbish  at  a  place  in  the  field 
near  a  well.  The  well  has  a  windlass,  w^ith  a  handle  to  turn  it  by, 
and  a  bucket  with  a  rope.  There  is  a  small  roof  over  the  wind- 
lass, to  protect  it  from  the  rain.  The  rain  would  soon  cause  the 
jnvots  of  the  windlass  to  rot  and  decay,  so  that  they  would  not  turn. 

There  is  a  large  jug  on  the  platform  of  the  well.  George-  is 
going  to  fill  this  jug  with  water,  and  take  it  with  him  into  the 
field  where  he  is  going  to  work,  in  order  that  when  he  is  thirsty 
he  may  have  a  drink  alw^ays  ready  at  hand. 

Thus  George  takes  an  interest  and  a  pleasure  in  making  him- 
self useful,  especially  to  his  father  and  mother.  He  knows  very 
well  how  great  his  obligations  are  to  his  father  and  mother,  for  the 
kindness  and  care  which  they  have  exercised  over  him  from  his 
earliest  infancy,  and  he  feels  grateful  to  them.  He  wishes  to  make 
the  best  return  in  his  power  for  their  long-continued  love  to  him. 
So  he  is  always  ready  to  do  any  thing  that  will  help  them,  or  give 
them  pleasure. 
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George  and  his  father  sowing. 


Description  of  the  picture. 


Below  we  have  an  engraving  representing  George  and  his  fa- 
ther sowing  in  a  field.     They  are  sowing  with  a  machine  which  is 


''^ 


GEORGE    DRI\'I^G    THE     TEAM 


drawn  by  a  team  of  four  horses.  George  drives  the  horses,  while 
hie  father  guides  and  manages  the  machine.  The  team  has  been 
stopping  to  rest,  but  is  now  ready  to  move  on  again. 

George  has  a  long  whip  in  his  hand.  He  wears  a  cartman's 
frock.     His  father  wears  a  frock  too. 

The  field  where  George  and  his  father  are  at  work  is  very  pleas- 
antly situated  on  the  margin  of  the  river.  There  is  a  vessel  sail- 
ing on  the  river.  She  is  near  the  farther  shore.  There  are  sev- 
eral small  sail-boats  besides.  They  are  so  small,  on  account  of 
the  distance,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  seen. 

The  farther  bank  of  the  river  is  in  full  view.  The  land  is  high, 
but  it  is  very  remote,  and  the  houses  upon  it,  if  there  are  any  there, 
are  entirely  invisible. 
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Madam  Marion  meets  Joanne.  Joanne  waits  to  speak  to  her. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

GRAFTING. 

One  pleasant  day  in  the  spring,  Madam  Marion,  having  occa- 
sion to  go  into  the  village  to  make  some  purchases,  and  to  see  a 
lame  boy  who  was  confined  to  his  room,  and  whom  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  visit,  saw  Joanne  walking  along  the  road  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, just  as  she  was  going  in  at  the  gate  where  the  lame  boy 
lived. 

Joanne,  you  will  recollect,  was  one  of  the  girls  who  did  not  get 
a  blue  ribbon  at  the  time  wh-en  the  children  were  admitted  to  the 
gardens,  on  account  of  the  bad  spirit  and  temper  which  she  dis- 
played. • 

As  soon  as  Joanne  saw  Madam  Marion,  she  came  running  to- 
ward her,  and  seemed  very  glad  to  see  her. 

Madam  Marion  spoke  a  few  words  to  her,  and  then  went,  into 
the  house.  She  remained  in  the  house  more  than  half  an  hour ; 
but  Joanne  did  not  go  away  all  this  time.  She  lingered  about 
the  door,  and  near  the  corner  of  the  fence,  waiting  patiently  till 
Madam  Marion  came  out. 

And  when  Madam  Marion  came  out  at  last,  and  was  passing 
by  the  corner,  Joanne  said  to  her,  in  a  very  pleasant  and  gentle 
tone  of  voice, 

"  Good-by,  Aunt  Marion." 

Madam  Marion  was  surprised  to  find  that  Joanne  had  been 
waiting  so  long  to  bid  her  good-by.     She  stopped  to  speak  to 
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They  take  a  walk  together.  Their  conversation.  Joanne  is  penitent. 

her  a  few  moments,  and  then  shook  hands  with  her  and  went 
away. 

After  she  had  gone,  she  thought  of  this  meeting,  and  of  the 
state  of  mind  in  Joanne  which  it  denoted. 

"Her  drawing  near  to  me  in  this  way,"  said  she  to  herself,  "is 
a  very  good  sign.  Perhaps  she  wishes  to  become  a  good  girl. 
I'll  go  and  see  her  some  day."* 

So  one  evening,  about  sunset.  Madam  Marion  called  at  Joanne's 
house.  Joanne  was  playing  at  that  time  in  the  yard.  She  ran 
eagerly  to  Madam  Marion  when  she  saw  her  coming.  They  went 
to  take  a  walk  together.  Their  walk  led  them  along  a  very  pleas- 
ant path  by  the  bank  of  a  stream. 

After  they  had  talked  on  other  subjects  a  little  while,  there  was 
a  pause.  They  were  walking  along  very  pleasantly  together,  hand 
in  hand.     At  last  Joanne  said, 

"  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  did  not  get  a  blue  ribbon  the  other  day, 
Aunt  Marion." 

"Yes,"  said  Madam  Marion,  "I  was  sorry  too.  The  gardens 
are  very  pleasant  places  to  play  in." 

"  It  is  not  that  so  much,"  said  Joanne,  "  but  I  should  like  to  be 
a  better  girl.  How  con  I  be  a  better  girl  ?"  she  added,  looking  up 
into  Madam  Marion's  face. 

As  she  looked  up.  Madam  Marion  saw  that  there  were  tears  in 
her  eyes. 

"  It  is  very  hard,  I  know,"  said  Madam  Marion.  ''You  see  it 
is  your  heart  that  has  been  wrong.  If  it  was  only  your  actions 
that  were  WTong,  you  could  alter  them  very  easily ;  but  it  is  the 

*   "Dra\r  nis^h  to  God,  and  he  will  draw  niccli  to  you."— .Tames,  iv.,  8. 
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Joanne  goes  to  see  Uncle  Ben's  pear-tree.  Uncle  Ben  is  going  to  graft  the  tree. 

heart  that  is  to  be  changed,  and  a  change  of  heart  is  a  change  of 
nature,  and  that  is  very  hard.  But  come  to  my  house  to-morrow 
evening  at  this  time,  and  I'll  show  you  how  Uncle  Ben  manages  it." 
-  So  the  next  evening  Joanne  went  to  Madam  Marion's  house, 
and  Madam  Marion,  after  talking  with  her  a  little  time  in  the 
house,  took  her  out  into  the  garden.  They  found  Uncle  Ben 
there,  standing  before  a  tree  that  was  growing  in  a  pleasant  bor- 
der, surrounded  by  flowers.  But,  though  the  tree  grew  in  a  very 
pleasant  place,  it  had  quite  a  wild  and  savage  appearance.  Its 
branches  were  angular  and  stiff,  and  they  were  covered  with 
thorns. 

"  What  sort  of  a  tree  is  it.  Uncle  Ben  ?"  said  Joanne. 

"  It  is  a  pear-tree,"  said  Uncle  Ben. 

"  And  does  it  bear  good  pears  ?"  asked  Joanne. 

"No,"  replied  micle  Ben  ;  "the  pears  are  hard,  and  bitter,  and 
sour.     They  are  pucker  pears,  in  fact,  of  the  w^orst  kind." 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  tree  ?"  asked  Joanne. 

"I  am  going  to  change  the  nature  of  it,"  said  Uncle  Ben,  "and 
make  it  bear  good  pears." 

"  And  how  are  you  going  to  do  that  ?"  asked  Joanne. 

"I  am  going  to  graft  it,"  said  Un^le  Ben.  "Come  with  me, 
and  you  will  see  how  I  do  it." 

So  Uncle  Ben  led  the  way,  and  Madam  Marion  and  Joanne 
followed.  He  came  at  length  to  a  very  large  and  beautiful  pear- 
tree,  which  stood  near  a  w^all  in  a  sunny  corner.  The  form  and 
character  of  this  tree  were  the  reverse  of  the  other.  The  bark 
was  soft  and  smooth,  the  branches  waved  gracefully,  and  there 
was  not  a  thorn  to  be  seen. 
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Process  of  ingrafting  a  bud.  The  bud  will  change  the  nature  of  the  tree. 

"  There  !  this  is  the  tree,"  said  Uncle  Ben,  looking  on  the  tree 
before  him  with  an  expression  of  great  satisfaction  upon  his  coun- 
tenance, "this  is  the  tree  where  I  get  all  my  buds  and  scions." 

So  Uncle  Ben  took  a  sharp  knife  from  his  pocket,  and  then, 
with  great  care,  he  cut  out  a  small  bud  from  one  .of  the  limbs  of 
the  tree,  with  a  portion  of  the  bark  attached  to  it...  He  carried 
this  bud  carefully  to  the  wild  pear-tree.  Madam  Marion  and 
Joaime  followed  him,  to  see  what  he  was  going  to  do.  As  soon 
as  he  came  to  the  wild  tree,  he  selected  a  good  branch  pretty 
low  down  upon  the  tree,  and  there,  making  an  opening  in  the 
bark,  he  slipped  the  bud  in,  and  closed  the  bark  over  it  again  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  only  the  tip  of  the  bud  peeping  out  at 
the  place  of  the  incision. 

Then  he  wrapped  some  covering  around  the  place  to  preserve 
the  ingrafted  bud  from  injury. 

"There  !"  said  he  ;  "now  that  bud  will  grow,  and  by-and-by  it 
will  change  the  nature  of  the  whole  tree." 

"How  can  it  ?"  asked  Joanne. 

"Why,  it  will  grow  and  put  forth  first  some  leaves,  and  then  a 
little  twig,  and,  finally,  it  will  become  a  large  stem  of  itself,  with 
many  branches.  It  will  keep  its  own  nature  all  the  time,  and  so 
the  fruit  that  grows  upon  it  will  be  good  fruit.  I  shall  watch  the 
tree  as  the  new  grafting  grows,  and  cut  away  all  the  old,  wild 
wood,  and  finally  the  new  grafting  and  the  branches  which  grow 
upon  it  will  become  the  whole  tree.  Then  the  nature  of  the  tree 
will  be  entirely  changed.  Instead  of  bearing  thorns  and  pucker 
pears,  it  will  become  a  smooth  and  beautiful  tree,  and  will  bear 
large,  and  rich,  and  jucy  fruit." 
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Uncle  Ben's  explanations.  Outward  reformation  insufficient. 

"  When  shall  you  begin  to  cut  away  the  wild  and  thorny  wood  ?" 
asked  Joanne. 

"  I  am  going  to  begin  now,"  said  the  old  gardener.  So  saying, 
he  took  a  strong  pruning-knife  out  of  his  pocket,  and  immediately 
began  to  cut  away  the  stiff  and  thorny  branches  that  grew  near 
and  around  his  ingrafted  bud. 

"  I  must  cut  these  away,"  said  he,  "  to  let  the  bud  grow." 

He  threw  the  thorny  branches  down  as  he  cut  them  away,  and 
trampled  them  under  his  feet. 

When  Uncle  Ben  had  finished  his  giafting,  Madam  Marion  and 
Joanne  went  back  into  the  house. 

It  was  now  time  that  Joanne  should  go  home.  Madam  Marion 
said  that  she  would  go  with  her  a  part  of  the  way.  So  the  two 
walked  along  together. 

"  Now  you  know,"  said  Madam  Maiion,  "  how  it  is  that  Uncle 
Ben^hanges  the  nature  of  his  trees." 

"  Yes,"  said  Joanne,  "  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  way." 

"  You  see  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  very  nature  of  the  tree, 
in  order  to  make  it  bear  good  fruit.  Uncle  Ben  might  have  at- 
tempted to  change  his  tree  in  another  way.  He  might  have 
trimmed  off  all  the  thorns,  and  bent  the  branches  into  waving  and 
graceful  curves,  and  done  many  other  such  things  to  alter  the  out- 
ward appearance  and  character  of  it  ;  but  all  that  would  never 
have  made  it  bear  good  fruit." 

"  No,  indeed  !"  said  Joanne. 

"  It  is  necessary  for  him  to  change  the  very  nature  of  the  tree," 
continued  Madam  Marion,  "  and  this  is  done  by  bringing  a  bud  from 
a  good  tree,  and  ingrafting  it  in.     And  you  must  do  the  same." 
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The  Spirit  of  Jesus  must  come  into  the  heart  like  a  germ.     Joanne  malces  good  resolutions. 


"  Must  I  ?"  said  Joanne,  doubtfully.  "Then  I  will.  But  how 
am  I  to  do  it  ?" 

*'  I'll  tell  you  how,"  said  Madam  Marion.  "  You  must  have  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  brought  into  your  heart  like  a  little  germ,  and 
then  you  must  watch  this  germ,  and  not  let  any  thing  hinder  it 
from  growing.  Read  in  the  Bible  what  Jesus  did,  how  he  felt, 
and  how  he  acted,  and  what  he  said,  and  pray  to  God  to  guide  and 
help  you.  If  you  do  thi&,  a  little  bud,  as  it  were,  from  his.  Spirit 
will  be  ingrafted  upon  yours.  Then  you  must  cut  away  all  the 
old  thorny  branches,  and  watch  the  bud,-  and  make  it  grow  ;  so, 
by-and-by,  you  will  become^  wholly  transformed  into  his  likeness." 

'.'  Is  that  the  way  ?"  asked  Joanne. 

"  Yes,"  said  Madam  Marion,  "  that  is  the  way." 

"I  think  that  is  a  rery  easy  way,"  said  Joanne. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Madam  Marion,  "  it  is  very  easy,  and  it  is  very 
-effectual:  It  is  the  only  effectual  way:  You  can  change  your 
outward  actions,  perhaps,  but  you  can  not  change  your  natuf^e  in 
any  other  way." 

"I  think  that  is  a  very  good  way,"^said  Joanne,  "and  I  mean 
to  do  so  the  first  thing." 

•  "  That  is  right,"  said  Madam  Marion ;  "read  the  Bible  a  little 
every  day,  with  your  heart  open  to  receive  the  good  biid  which 
the  Spirit  of  God  will  bring  out  of  it  to  your  life  from  the  life  of 
Jesus.  You  will  soon  find  that  the  bud  is  beginning  to  grow.  You 
will  find  your  heart  beginning  to  be  filled  with  love  for  all  around 
you,  with  pity  for  the  sorrows  and  trials  which  they  suffer,  and 
w^ith  desires  to  help  and  relieve  them.  Then  you.  must  watch 
yourself,  and  -cut  away  and  reject  all  that  is  bad,  and  pray  con- 
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Joanne  bids  Aunt  Marion  good-by. 


stantly  to  God  to  watch  over  and  protect  you,  and  to  forgive  all 
your  sins  for  the  Redeemer's  sake.  Do  this,  and  you  will  soon 
find  that  you  are  fast  becoming  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Will  you  do  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  Aunt  Marion,"  said  Joanne,  "  I  certainly  will." 
So  Joanne  bade  Madam  Marion  good-by,  and  went  home,  very 
happy  in  the  hope  of  having  her  heart  renewed  by  the  infusion 
into  it  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  her  Saviour.  She  felt  a  strong 
confidence  that  the  plan  which  Madam  Marion  had  explained  to 
her  would  succeed.  In  fact,  it  is  very  plain,  from  the  change 
which  was  then  manifested  in  her,  that  the  good  work  had  already 
been  begun. 
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PREFACE. 


The  great  Louvre  is  a  picture  gallery  in  Paris,  or  rather  it  is 
an  ancient  palace  containing  a  picture  gallery,  which  is  renown- 
ed throughout  the  world.  Besides  a  great  many  smaller  apart- 
ments, it  contains  one  hall  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  the 
walls  of  which,  on  both  sides,  are  crowded  with  paintings  all  the 
way.  There  are  no  window^s  in  the  sides  of  this  hall,  for  win- 
dows would  occupy  the  space  that  is  required  for  the  paintings. 
Provision  is  accordingly  made  for  lighting  the  apartment  from 
above.  This  picture  gallery  is  visited  every  year  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Groups  and 
parties  of  these  visitors  are  continually  w^alking  up  and  down  the 
long  hall,  looking  at  the  pictures,  and  at  the  artists,  male  and  fe- 
male, that  are  seated  before  them  at  their  easels,  making  copies. 

It  is  from  this  great  and  world-renow^ned  gallery  that  the  small- 
er and  humbler  collection  of  pictures  herewith  presented  to  the 
reader  receives  its  name. 
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THE   LITTLE   LOUVRE, 

PICTURE  I. 

CONTEMPLATION. 


The  four  cats.  Their  names.  The  black  one.  Some  account  of  Oot a. 

TN  the  frontispiece  we  see  a  picture  of  four  favorite  cats  reposing 
-■-  in  comfort  before  the  fire  in  a  winter's  evening.  Their  mis- 
tress has  gone  to  bed.  The  fire,  declining,  but  still  bright  and 
warm,  burns  in  the  grate,  and  they  have  gathered  around  it.  They 
have  placed  themselves  in  comfortable  positions,  and  sit  or  lie, 
gazing  into  the  glowing  embers,  and  indulging  in  such  recollec- 
tions or  reflections  as  cats  are  fitted  to  enjoy. 

The  one  that  is  nearest  to  us,  lying  upon  the  carpet,  w4th  her 
tail  drawn  up  cosily  by  her  side,  is  named  Lulie.  The  next  one 
to  her,  the  black  one,  is  Thello.  The  one  upon  the  chair — the 
most  thoughtful  and  philosophic  of  all — is  Oota.  The  name  of 
the  fourth  I  do  not  know. 

Oota  is  her  mistress's  favorite.  She  knows  more,  she  observes 
more,  she  seems  to  reflect  more  than  the  rest.  The  others  frolic 
together,  sometimes  running  round  and  round  after  their  own  tails, 
sometimes  chasing  balls  about  the  floor,  imagining  them  to  be 
mice,  and  sometimes  rolling  over  together,  and  catching  at  each 
other  with  their  paws. 
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Oota's  character.  Her  maneuvers  in  the  morning.  She  is  the  favorite. 

Oota,  however,  does  not  play.  She  will  not  condescend  to  play. 
She  takes  her  place  upon  a  chair,  or  in  some  other  elevated  posi- 
tion, and  looks  down  with  an  air  of  grave  and  philosophical  indif- 
ference on  all  such  sports.  Her  great  enjoyment  is  the  love  and 
companionship  of  her  mistress. 

Early  in  the  winter  mornings,  as  soon  as  she  thinks  that  her 
mistress  is  up,  Oota  goes  to  the  window  of  her  room,  and,  mount- 
ing up  upon  a  snow-bank,  which  the  winds  and  storms  have  grad- 
ually accumulated  there,  she  looks  in.  If  her  mistress  is  not  yet 
risen  from  her  bed,  she  goes  away. 

Presently  she  returns  again.  She  now  finds  that  her  mistress 
has  risen.  She  sees  her  busy  about  her  room,  arranging  her  morn- 
ing dress  by  the  glass,  or  sitting  before  the  fire.  Oota  mews  to 
ask  admission.  As  soon  as  she  sees  that  she  has  attracted  her 
mistress's  attention,  she  jumps  down  from  the  drift  and  goes  to 
the  door.  Her  mistress  goes  to  the  door  too,  opens  it,  and  lets 
Oota  in. 

All  this  time  Thello  and  his  companions  are  playing  together 
under  the  chair  in  the  parlor,  or  watching  the  domestics  in  the 
kitchen,  hoping  that  some  one  of  them  will  give  thern  something 
to  eat. 

Although  each  one  of  the  cats  is  an  object  of  very  friendly  re- 
gard to  their  mistress,  Oota  is  the  favorite,  and  takes  precedence 
over  all  the  others. 
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Construction  of  the  diligence.  The  various  compartments.  Account  of  them. 


PICTURE  11. 

THE     DILIGENCE. 

The  picture  on  the  following  page  represents  the  mode  of  trav- 
eling by  the  pubhc  conveyance  in  France  and  Switzerland.  The 
conveyance  is  called  a  diligence.  It  is  very  large.  It  has  three 
compartments  below  and  one  above.  The  three  compartments 
below  are  closed  by  doors  and  windows.  The  one  above  is  open 
in  front,  though  it  is  covered  by  a  top,  like  that  of  a  chaise.  Be- 
hind this  topmost  compartment,  and  over  the  others,  is  the  place 
where  the  baggage  of  the  passengers  is  stored.  There  is  no  place 
for  it  behind,  as  in  American  stage-coaches,  for  there  is  a  door 
behind,  like  that  of  an  omnibus,  made  to  afford  access  to  the 
hindermost  compartment. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  the  entrance  to  that  compartment  from 
behind,  since  it  could  not  be  in  the  side,  on  account  of  the  wheel 
of  the  coach  which  comes  in  the  way  there,  as  may  be  plainly 
seen  in  the  picture,  the  hind  wheel  being  exactly  opposite  the 
window  of  the  third  compartment. 

The  middle  compartment  is  entered,  like  any  common  Ameri- 
can coach,  by  a  door  in  the  side.  We  can  see  the  steps  leading 
up  to  this  door  between  the  two  wheels  in  the  picture.  This 
apartment  is  called  the  interior.  In  its  form  and  arrangement  it 
is  like  the  interior  of  a  common  hackney-coach.  It  has  two  seats, 
each  capable  of  accommodating  three  persons.  The  passengers 
on  the  front  seat  ride,  of  course,  with  their  backs  to  the  horses. 
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Picture  of  the  diligence. 


Account  of  the  forward  compartment. 


The  forward  compartment  has  only  one  seat,  which  faces  the 
horses.  Three  persons  can  sit  on  it.  This  is  a  very  pleasant 
seat  indeed,  as  there  are  windows  in  front,  so  that  you  can  look 
out  very  conveniently,  and  see  the  country  as  you  ride  along-. 
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The  pleasantest  seat  for  a  boy.        The  conductor.        The  postillion.        Group  of  peasants. 

Even  the  coachman  is  not  in  the  way,  as  his  seat  is  so  high  that 
from  the  front  window  of  the  coach  you  can  look  under  it. 

The  pleasantest  seat  of  all,  at  least  for  a  boy,  is  above,  under 
the  chaise-top  covering.  Here  you  can  see  the  country  much 
better  than  you  can  below,  and  you  can  also  hear  the  conversation 
between  the  coachman  and  the  conductor,  and  see  them  harness- 
ing and  unharnessing  the  horses  w^hen  they  stop  to  change. 

We  can  see  the  conductor  sitting  on  the  end  of  the  seat  behind 
the  coachman.  He  is  dressed  in  a  sort  of  uniform.  He  has  a 
trumpet  in  his  hand,  and  he  is  blowing  it  to  let  the  people  of  the 
next  village  know  that  the  diligence  is  coming. 

There  are  three  horses  in  front  and  two  behind.  This  is  the 
usual  mode  of  harnessing  in  France  and  Switzerland.  One  of  the 
three  leaders  is  mounted  by  a  postillion.  The  postillion  has  charge 
of  the  three  leaders,  while  the  coachman  guides  those  that  are 
behind.  Both  the  postillion  and  the  coachman  are  cracking  their 
whips  in  the  loudest  possible  manner. 

A  group  of  peasants  have  assembled  by  the  road-side  to  see  the 
diligence  go  by.  The  man  is  dressed  in  the  Swiss  costume,  and 
has  a  scythe  over  his  shoulder,  made  in  the  fashion  of  the  coun- 
try. His  wife  is  by  his  side  ;  for  the  women  in  Switzerland  work 
in  the  fields  almost  as  much  as  men.  Their  children  are  there 
too.  They  are  greatly  excited  at  seeing  the  diligence  go  by,  driven 
so  fast.  They  are  shouting  Vive  la  Diligence  !  which  means  The 
Diligence  forever ! 

The  dogs  are  barking  too,  and  running  as  fast  as  they  can  run 
to  keep  up  with  the  horses. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  is  an  object  very  characteristic 
4  B 
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The  crucifix.  Traveling  by  diligence.  Tlie  passengers  all  protected. 

of  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe.  It  is  called  a  crucifix.  It 
is  an  image  of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  erected  by  the  road-side  to 
awaken  the  veneration  of  the  travelers  who  pass  by.  The  peas- 
ants, in  passing  along  the  road,  when  they  come  to  a  crucifix,  bow 
reverently  before  it,  cross  themselves,  and  repeat  a  short  Latin 
prayer. 

A  man  is  standing  by  the  road-side  beyond  the  crucifix.  He 
is  looking  at  the  diligence  as  it  rolls  rapidly  by. 

Traveling  by  the  diligence  in  France  and  Switzerland  is  very 
agreeable.  The  coach  is  massive  and  substantial,  and  every  seat 
in  it  is  spacious  and  comfortable.  The  passengers,  too,  wherever 
they  sit,  are  completely  protected  from  the  weather,  the  diligence 
being  entirely  different  in  this  respect  from  the  English  stage- 
coach, in  which  only  the  inside  passengers,  six  in  number,  are  pro- 
tected, while  all  the  others,  sometimes  numbering  eight  or  ten, 
are  exposed  entirely  to  the  wind  and  rain. 

Even  those  passengers  in  the  diligence  that  ride  on  the  front 
seat  above  are  entirely  protected,  for,  though  the  front  is  open  in 
pleasant  weather,  there  is  a  very  ingenious  contrivance  for  closing 
it  by  a  sash  when  it  rains.  This  sash  is  made  to  fold  up  over 
head  in  ordinary  weather,  where  it  is  out  of  the  way.  When  it 
rains,  however,  or  whenever  the  passengers  desire  it,  it  can  be 
let  down  so  as  to  shut  out  the  wind  and  rain  entirely. 

The  roads  in  France  and  Switzerland  are  very  level,  and  they 
are  as  smooth  and  hard  as  a  floor.  The  diligences  are  drawn  over 
them  at  a  great  speed. 
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The  three-decker.  The  port-holes.  Damage  done  by  the  shot.  Men  overboard. 


PICTURE  III. 

THE    NAVAL    COMBAT. 

In  the  following  picture  we  have  a  representation  of  a  combat 
between  two  ships  of  war  at  sea.  We  see  three  tiers  of  guns 
in  the  side  of  the  nearest  ship  which  is  turned  toward  us,  show- 
ing that  she  is  very  large.  The  muzzles  of  the  guns  are  seen 
projecting  from  the  port-holes.  The  guns  on  this  side  are  silent, 
for  the  enemy  is  on-the  other  side.  The  men  are  firing  the  guns 
on  the  side  toward  the  enemy.  We  can  see  the  light  produced 
by  the  flashing  of  the  gunpowder,  and  the  dark  volumes  of  smoke 
above. 

The  decks  of  the  ship  are  crowded  with  armed  men. 

The  masts,  and  sails,  and  rigging  of  both  ships  have  been  great- 
ly injured  by  the  balls.  The  rigging  has  been  cut  in  many  places, 
and  the  ends  of  the  ropes  are  flying  loosely  in  the  wind.  The 
sails,  too,  are  rent  and  torn,  and  they  are  perforated  in  many 
places  by  balls.  The  masts  have  been  cut  off,  and  fragments  of 
them  are  seen  falling. 

A  part  of  one  of  the  masts  lies  floating  in  the  water,  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture.  This  mast  was  cut  off,  I  suppose,  by  the 
cannon-balls,  which  struck  it  below,  and  then  it  fell,  carrying  the 
men  who  were  upon  it  down  with  it  into  the^water.  The  men 
are  clinging  to  it  desperately,  hoping  to  save  their  lives. 

There  are  three  of  these  men.  They  chng  to  the  floating  mast, 
looking  back  earnestly  all  the  time,  hoping  that  a  boat  will  be 
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Picture  of  the  naval  combat. 


Boat  coming  to  the  rescue. 
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sent  to  rescue  them  from  their  danger,  and  carry  them  again  to 
the  ship. 


THE    NAVAL    COMBAT. 


Boat  coming.  Place  of  the  cabins.  Danger  of  a  raking  shot. 

There  is  a  boat  coming  to  save  them.  We  see  it  under  the  side 
of  the  ship.  The  men  are  just  putting  their  oars  into  the  water 
and  setting  off  from  the  ship.  In  the  mean  time  the  current  is 
drifting  the  mast  rapidly  aw^ay,  and  the  men  upon  it  fear  lest  they 
should  be  washed  off  and  drowmed  before  the  boat  reaches  them. 

The  stern  of  the  nearest  ship  is  turned  toward  us,  and  the  bow 
of  the  other.  We  see  many  windows  in  the  stern.  They  are  the* 
w^indows  that  light  the  cabin  of  the  captain  and  those  of  the  other 
officers  of  the  ship.  The  stern  is  the  most  convenient  and  the 
safest  place  for  windows  in  a  ship,  for  that  is  the  part  most  shel- 
tered from  t^e  shocks  and  concussions  of  the  waves.  The  stern, 
too,  is  usually  less  exposed  than  any  other  part  to  the  shots  fired 
by  an  enemy  ;  for  when  a  ship  is  in  battle,  or  is  exposed  in  any 
way  to  a  fire,  she  turns  one  side  or  the  other,  and  not  either  end, 
to  the  enemy. 

This  is  much  the  safest  way  ;  for  if  a  shot  strikes  the  ship  in  the 
side,  it  passes  through  ac7-oss  the  ship,  and  does  comparatively 
little  damage.  If,  however,  the  shot  enters  the  ship  at  the  bows 
or  at  the  stern,  so  as  to  traverse  the  decks  lengthwise  from  end 
to  end,  the  field  and  scope  of  its  mischief  are  vastly  extended. 
Such  a  shot  is  called  a  raking  shot. 

A  good  naval  commander  is  very  careful  not  to  expose  his  ship 
to  a  raking  shot. 

Thus  the  stern  of  the  ship  is  the  part  w^hich  is  safest,  both  from 
the  concussions  of  the  waves  and  the  shots  of  the  enemy.  It  is 
here,  therefore,  that  the  cabins  are  placed,  and  the  windows  look- 
ing out  upon  the  water. 

In  heavy  storms,  however,  and  especially  when  the  ship  is  go- 
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The  dead-lights.  The  ship  is  on  fire.  Scene  on  board. 

ing  before  the  wind,  the  seas  sometimes  strike  against  the  stern 
in  a  manner  so  violent  as  to  endanger  the  windows,  and  then 
heavy  wooden  shutters  are  let  down  over  them  to  protect  them. 
These  shutters  are  called  the  dead-lights.  When  the  dead-lights 
are  in,  the  cabins  are  dark,  and  the  officers  who  live  there  must 
see  by  the  light  of  lamps  until  the  storm  is  over. 

The  ship  of  the  enemy  in  this  battle  is  on  fire.  The  flames  il- 
luminate the  air.  The  mizzen-mast  seems  to  be  burned  nearly 
off  below,  and  the  top-mast,  with  the  flag  flying  from  it,  is  leaning 
over,  ready  to  fall. 

Woe  to  the  poor  sailors  and  soldiers  that  form  the  companies 
of  ships  engaged  in  such  a  combat  as  this  ! 


PICTURE  lY. 

ON   THE    DECK. 

The  scene  on  the  decks  of  ships  of  war  during  the  progress  of 
the  battle  is  inconceivably  dreadful. 

The  uproar  and  the  confusion  are  such  as  no  pen  can  describe. 
The  shouts  of  the  combatants,  and  the  awful  screams  of  the  wound- 
ed and  dying,  would  of  themselves  produce  a  deafening  din.  But 
all  such  sounds  are  drowned  in  the  incessant  and  thundering  roar 
produced  by  the  reports  of  the  cannon.  The  immense  sails,  too, 
and  the  long  lines  of  rigging,  w^hich  have  been  broken  from  their 
fastenings  by  the  shot,  are  continually  flapping  in  the  wind  with 
a  sound  sometimes  louder  than  thunder. 

The  steps  that  we  see  on  the  left  lead  up  to  the  quarter-deck. 
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Picture  of  the  quarter-deck. 


Dreadful  scene  of  confusion  and  carnage. 


The  quarter-deck  is  that  part  of  the  deck  which  is  near  the  stern 
of  the  ship,  and  is  directly  over  the  cabins.     The  captain  stands 
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The  quarter-deck.  Place  of  the  officers.  The  wounded  man. 


usually  upon  the  quarter-deck,  to  give  his  commands  when  the 
ship  is  in  action.  The  other  officers — some  of  them,  at  least — 
stand  with  him.  We  see  two  of  these  officers  in  the  picture. 
One  of  them  is  brandishing  his  sword  and  shouting  to  his  men. 
Another  has  a  long  silver  speaking  trumpet  to  his  mouth.  He  is 
giving  orders  through  it  to  the  men  aloft,  directing  them  what  to 
do  in  the  management  of  the  sails  and  rigging.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  him  to  make  these  orders  heard,  even  with  his  trumpet,  for  the 
loudest  sound  that  he  can  make  is  almost  entirely  drowned  in  the 
thundering  of  the  battle. 

On  the  right  we  see  a  sailor  attempting  to  go  up  the  shrouds. 
The  lower  parts  of  some  of  them  have  been  shot  away,  and  the 
ends  are  flying  in  the  wind.  This  makes  it  very  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous for  the  sailor  to  go  up,  biit  he  has  received  the  order  and 
he  must  obey.  We  see  the  end  of  one  of  the  guns  of  the  ship  di- 
rectly below  the  sailor. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  picture  is  a  group  of  sailors  bearing  away 
a  wounded  man.  They  are  going  to  carry  him  below.  The  place 
where  the  wounded  men  are  conveyed  on  board  a  ship  of  war  in 
battle  is  a  dark  and  dismal  apartment  down  in  the  ship,  far  below 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Here  the  surgeons  make  ready,  before 
the  battle  begins.  They  light  their  lamps  ;  they  set  out  their  ta- 
bles ;  they  arrange  their  knives,  and  saws,  and  other  instruments 
of  amputation.  They  make  ready  their  lint,  their  splints,  their 
needles,  and  their  bandages,  and  they  receive  and  operate  upon 
the  wounded  men  as  fast  as  they  are  brought  down  to  them  from 
the  decks  above,  when  the  battle  has  begun.  The  men  are 
brought,  some  faint  from  the  loss  of  blood,  others  struggling  in 
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The  gun-carriage.  Ways  of  being  wounded.  Man  trampled  under  foot. 

dying  convulsions,  and  others  still  shrieking  in  agony.  The  scene 
is  dreadful  beyond  description. 

Near  us,  on  the  left  in  the  picture,  we  see  a  gun-carriage.  The 
gun  itself  has  been  dismounted  from  it  by  the  stroke,  probably, 
of  a  cannon  ball.  The  carriage  itself  remains  void  and  useless, 
and  the  men  whose  business  it  was  to  work  it  stand  idly  by,  struck 
with  amazement,  and  not  knowing  what  to  do. 

They  appear  to  be  looking  toward  the  w^ounded  man  whom 
their  comrades  are  carrying  aw^ay  below.  Perhaps  they  hear  his 
dreadful  shrieks  and  outcries,  and  they  look  round  to  see  w^ho  it 
is  that  has  fallen. 

Sometimes  the  men  are  w^ounded  by  bullets  shot  from  the  mus- 
kets on  board  the  enemy's  vessels,  sometimes  by  cannon  balls, 
and  sometimes  by  great  splinters  of  wood  that  are  torn  off  from 
the  sides  of  the  ship  when  the  cannon  balls  go  through.  There 
is  a  small  pile  of  balls  lying  upon  the  deck  in  the  foreground. 

At  the  top  of  the  ladder  leading  to  the  quarter-deck  a  wounded 
man  has  fallen.  The  people  around  him  are  tramphng  over  him. 
By-and-by  some  men  will  come  and  take  him  up  in  their  arms 
and  carry  him  below. 

A  ship  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  when  sailing  smoothly  and  pros- 
perously over  the  placid  sea,  forms  a  very  imposing  and  delightful 
spectacle  ;  but  when  it  is  engaged  in  battle,  the  scene  which  it 
presents  to  view  is  the  most  awful  that  the  imagination  can  con- 
ceive. 
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THE    BIRD-HAWK. 


Picture  of  the  bird-hawk. 


His  sharp  claws. 


His  hooked  beak. 
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PICTURE  V. 


THE     BIRD-HAWK. 


The  hawk  stands  perched  upon  a  rock,  high  among  the  mount- 
ains. Observe  his  sharp  claws  and  his  hooked  beak.  See  how 
intently  he  is  gazing  into  the  sky.  He  thinks  he  sees  a  bird  there, 
and  is  watching  it  with  the  closest  attention.     Presently  he  will 
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His  earnest  look.  The  fish-hawk.  His  mode  of  fishing. 

spread  his  wings  and  fly,  and  if  he  can  seize  the  bird  in  his  talons, 
he  w^ll  fly  away  w^ith  it  to  some  lonely  wood  and  devour  it,  tear- 
ing its  flesh  to  pieces  with  his  hooked  bill. 

Observe  particularly  the  fixed,  earnest,  and  intent  expression 
which  the  artist  has  given  to  the  eyes  of  the  bird,  as  he  gazes  at 
his  expected  prey,  in  its  lofty  flight  among  the  dazzling  beams  of 
the  sun. 


PICTURE  VI. 

THE     FISH-HAWK. 

The  bird-hawk  flies  high  into  the  air  in  pursuit  of  his  prey,  or 
he  pounces  down  upon  it  on  the  ground.  The  fish-hawk  dives 
for  his  victims  into  the  waters  of  the  sea. 

In  seeking  his  prey,  he  flies  round  and  round  in  great  circles 
over  the  surface  of  the  water,  looking  down  very  intently  all  the 
time,  as  far  as  he  can  see,  into  the  lo\vest  depths  of  it.  He  has  an 
eye  enabling  him  to  see  far  down  into  the  water,  while  the  eye 
of  the  bird-hawk  is  adapted  to  gazing  into  the  air,  among  the 
dazzling  beams  of  the  sun. 

When  the  fish-hawk  sees  a  fish,  he  watches  its  motions,  and  fol- 
lows it  as  it  swims  along  under  the  water.  The  fish  is  wholly  un- 
conscious of  his  danger.  He  can  not  see  out  of  the  water  at  all, 
though  the  hawk  can  see  so  easily  into  it.  He  swims  on,  there- 
fore, wholly  unconcerned,  and,  as  soon  as  he  gets  near  enough  to 
the  surface,  the  hawk  dives  upon  him,  and  seizes  him  in  the  terri- 
ble gripe  of  his  relentless  claws. 
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Picture  of  the  fish-hawk. 


He  seizes  a  fish. 


The  struggle. 


In  the  picture  we  see  the  fish-hawk  just  coming  up  from  the 
water,  holding  his  prize  in  his  grasp,  and  spreading  his  wings  to 
fly  away  with  it  into  the  air.  The  fish  struggles  hard  to  get  free, 
but  the  sharp  claws  of  the  hawk  penetrate  into  his  flesh,  and  main- 


tain their  hold  there  with  so  much  force  and  tenacity  that  there 
is  no  hope  of  escape  from  them.  The  fish,  blinded  by  the  light 
of  the  sun,  and  gasping  for  breath  in  the  new  and  strange  element 
that  surrounds  him,  is  borne  swiftly  aw^ay  to  some  shelving  rock  or 
loftv  cliff  on  the  shore,  and  there  he  is  devoured. 
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The  mother  hawk.  Her  young.  The  eagle.  Visit  to  an  eagle's  nest. 

When  the  fish-hawk  is  a  mother,  and  has  a  nest  with  young 
hawks  in  it,  she  carries  the  fish  there  and  gives  it  to  the  young  ones 
for  food.  She  lays  it  down  in  the  nest  before  them,  and  they  tear 
it  to  pieces  with  their  httle  talons.  At  first,  and  while  the  birds 
are  very  young,  the  mother  helps  them ;  but  soon  they  grow  strong 
enough  to  do  the  work  alone,  and  they  sometimes  fight  each  other 
in  their  very  nest  to  determine  who  shall  have  the  largest  share. 

The  eagle  is  a  bird  of  prey  as  well  as  the  hawk,  and  he,  too, 
sometimes  feeds  upon  fish.  Travelers  in  the  arctic  regions  say 
that  he  may  be  known  there  from  afar,  as  he  sits  in  an  erect  po- 
sition, and  motionless,  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  fir  overhanging  some 
rapid  stream  or  foaming  cataract,  where  he  expects  to  find  fish. 
Here  he  watches  long  and  patiently  until  the  moment  comes  for 
making  a  dive. 

Some  voyagers  once  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  a  tree  to  look 
into  the  nest  of  a  pair  of  these  eagles.  The  nest  was  built  of 
sticks,  some  of  them  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist.  There  were  two 
young  eagles  in  it,  well  fledged,  and  plenty  of  fish.  The  young 
eagles,  it  seems,  had  had  more  fish  than  they  wished  to  eat  that 
day,  and  the  rest  lay  in  the  nest. 

While  the  men  were  climbing  up  into  the  tree,  the  two  parent 
birds  were  very  much  disturbed,  and  they  continued  to  fly  about 
them  and  dive  at  them  all  the  time,  to  drive  them  away.  The 
mother  bird  was  most  courageous  and  fierce  in  these  attacks  ;  but 
her  mate  assisted  her,  though  he  was  somewhat  more  wary,  and 
kept  farther  away. 

The  heads  and  tails  of  those  eagles  were  white.  The  male  bird 
was  smaller  than  the  female. 
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The  wounded  black  man.  Generous  act  of  the  white  man. 


PICTURE  VII. 

THE    COMPASSIONATE    WHITE    MAN. 

The  picture  on  the  opposite  page  represents  the  white  man  af- 
fording succor  to  a  w^ounded  native  that  he  has  met  with  in  the 
woods,  in  the  outskirts  of  an  Enghsh  settlement  upon  some  island 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  native  has  wounded  himself  in  the 
foot,  and  the  white  man  is  kindly  bandaging  the  wound. 

The  white  man's  dog  sits  by  his  side  watching  the  proceedings. 
In  the  background  is  the  horse  which  the  white  man  was  riding. 

The  horse  is  browsing  upon  a  tree,  which  extends  its  branches 
down  toward  the  place  where  he  is  standing.  On  the  same  tree, 
a  little  higher  up,  we  see  a  bird. 

We  ought  all  to  feel  a  sentiment  of  kindness  and  good-will  to- 
ward those  who  are  of  a  different  race  from  ourselves,  and  do  all 
in  our  power  to  promote  their  comfort  and  welfare.  It  is  ignoble 
and  base  to  hate  them,  or  even  to  be  indifferent  to  their  happiness, 
because  they  are  of  a  different  nation  or  of  a  different  color  from 
ourselves.  It  is  generous  and  right  to  feel  an  interest  in  them, 
and  to  desire,  whenever  it  is  in  our  power,  to  relieve  their  suffer- 
ings and  promote  their  happiness. 

It  is  a  generous  and  noble  act  in  this  white  man  to  have  mercy 
on  the  savage,  black  as  he  is,  and  to  bind  up  his  wounded  foot. 

Put  him  on  your  horse,  white  man,  when  you  have  finished 
binding  up  his  wound,  and  carry  him  home  to  his  hut,  where  his 
friends  can  take  care  of  him  until  his  foot  gets  well. 
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Picture  of  the  wounded  black  man. 


32  THE  POLAR  BEARS. 


The  polar  regions.  Ice  and  snow.  Daily  course  of  the  sun.  The  bears. 


PICTURE  VIIL 

THE      POLAR     BEARS. 

If  you  look  upon  the  map  of  North  America,  and  turn  your  eye 
to  the  northern  coasts  of  it,  along  the  shores  of  Greenland  and 
Baffin's  Bay,  you  will  see  the  precise  region  which  the  polar  bears 
inhabit. 

The  whole  face  of  nature  is  entirely  different  in  polar  regions 
from  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  earth.  The  sea  is  half  covered 
with  immense  fields  and  packs  of  floating  ice,  which  move  slowly, 
but  with  prodigious  force,  wherever  they  are  drifted  by  the  winds. 
The  land  is  covered  with  ice  and  snow  except  for  a  short  period 
in  the  summer,  when  it  affords  a  scanty  vegetation.  The  sun 
does  not  rise  in  the  morning,  and,  after  passing  over  the  sky  from 
east  to  west,  set  at  night,  as  it  does  with  us,  but  it  moves  round 
and  round  the  sky,  just  above  the  horizon  in  summer,  and  just  be- 
low it  in  winter. 

Of  course,  in  the  winter,  the  sun  is  not  to  be  seen  at  all  in  the 
polar  regions.  It  is  then  perpetual  twilight  there,  and  it  is  in- 
tensely cold. 

Along  these  dismal  shores,  and  upon  the  floating  fields  of  ice, 
that  move  slow^ly  over  the  sea,  there  live  thousands  and  thousands 
of  white  bears.  They  are  of  monstrous  size  and  great  ferocity. 
They  seize  and  devour  all  the  animals  that  come  in  their  w^ay. 
They  walk  along  a  field  or  a  pack  of  ice,  and  when  they  come  to 
an  opening  in  it,  they  plunge  into  the  water,  and  swim  till  they 
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The  fur  of  the  bears.  Their  strength.  Ships  in  the  polar  regions. 

come  to  ice  again,  when  they  pull  themselves  out  upon  the  edge 
of  it  and  walk  on. 

Their  fur  is  so  thick  and  warm  that  they  do  not  feel  the  cold 
either  of  the  air  or  of  the  water,  and  when  they  climb  out  upon 
the  ice,  the  water  rolls  off  them,  and  leaves  them  warm  and  dry. 

They  feed  on  the  flesh  of  seals,  and  whales,  and  other  polar  an- 
imals. If  they  see  any  men  upon  the  ice,  either  Indians  that  live 
in  these  regions,  or  sailors  from  ships,  they  seize  them  if  they  can, 
and  devour  them.     They  delight  in  the  taste  of  human  blood. 

They  are  monstrously  large.  Some  of  them  are  thirteen  feet 
long.  They  are  endued  w^ith  prodigious  strength.  They  require 
this  strength  to  enable  them  to  swim  so  far  across  the  bays  and 
openings,  and  to  pull  themselves  up  out  of  the  water  over  the 
slippery  edges  of  the  ice.  Though  they  look  very  mild  and  gen- 
tle, they  are,  in  fact,  as  ferocious  and  terrible  as  any  animal  that 
lives. 

Ships  go  into  the  regions  inhabited  by  the  polar  bears  in  pur- 
suit of  whales.  They  go  in  the  summer,  when  the  sun  is  above 
the  horizon,  and  when  it  is  always  day.  But  sometimes  these 
ships  get  caught  in  the  ice,  and  are  frozen  in.  Sometimes  the 
seamen  wish  to  remain  through  the  winter  in  these  regions,  and 
then  they  run  their  ship  into  some  inlet  or  bay,  and  allow  it  to  be 
frozen  in.  They  then  take  down  the  upper  masts  and  all  the 
smaller  rigging,  and  stow  them  away  below.  They  make  a  roof, 
too,  over  the  deck  of  the  ship,  to  protect  it  from  the  snow.  They 
build  a  hut  among  the  rocks  on  the  nearest  shore,  w^here  they 
can  live  from  time  to  time,  when  they  choose  to  go  there.  Thus 
provided  for,  they  spend  the  long  night  of  the  winter,  the  storms 
4  C 
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THE    POLAR    BEARS. 


Picture  of  the  polar  bears. 
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The  polar  bears.  Description  of  the  picture.  The  hut.  The  ship  frozen  in. 

howling  perpetually  about  their  imprisoned  ship,  and  the  great 
polar  bears  roaming  over  the  ice  and  snow  all  around  them  thirst- 
in"-  for  their  blood. 

o 

The  polar  bears,  though  fierce  and  merciless  toward  every  other 
living  thing,  are  very  fond  and  affectionate  to  their  young.  If  the 
seamen  from  a  ship  come  to  shoot  them,  they  will  never  forsake 
their  young,  but  will  hover  over  them  if  they  are  wounded,  and 
die  with  them  rather  than  abandon  them  and  make  their  own  es- 
cape alone. 

On  the  opposite  page  is  a  picture  of  a  seaman  from  a  ship  at- 
tacking a  bear  and  her  cubs.  He  has  already  shot  one  of  the 
cubs.  The  other  lies  asleep  upon  the  ground,  unconscious  of  the 
danger.  The  seaman  is  now  taking  aim  at  the  mother  bear.  She 
is  roaring  with  grief  and  rage,  but  she  will  not  leave  her  young 
in  danger.  She  remains  by  them,  and  she  will  remain  there  un- 
moved until  she  falls  herself,  pierced  by  the  balls  of  her  enemy. 

In  the  distance  we  see  the  hut,  w^ith  the  smoke  curling  from 
the  chimney.  Beyond  is  another  seaman  coming  to  the  aid  of 
the  first.  Farther  still,  we  see  the  ship,  frozen  into  the  ice.  She 
is  half  dismantled,  and  her  deck  is  covered  with  a  roof  to  protect 
the  men  on  board  from  the  snow  and  the  cold. 

This  ship  is  not  a  whaler.  It  is  an  exploring  ship,  sent  to  dis- 
cover a  passage  through  these  icy  regions  to  Behring's  Straits  or 
the  Arctic  seas.  She  is  waiting  in  this  sheltered  bay  for  the  re- 
turn of  spring.  These  exploring  ships  sometimes  remain  several 
years  in  the  polar  regions.  They  are  always  frozen  up  in  the  ice 
during  the  fall,  the  winter,  and  the  spring,  and  can  prosecute  their 
vovaoe  onlv  m  the  summer  months. 
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The  palm-tree.  Uses  of  the  branches.  Company  of  travelers. 


PICTURE  IX. 

THE    OASIS. 

This  picture  shows  us  a  group  of  palm-trees  growing  on  the 
margin  of  a  fountain,  in  the  East. 

The  palm-tree  is  entirely  different  in  its  nature  from  all  the 
trees  that  grow  in  temperate  climes.  It  has  no  bark,  and  no  con- 
centric layers  of  wood,  and  no  lateral  branches.  It  rises  to  a  great 
height  in  a  single  stem,  and  from  the  top  of  the  stem  there  grows 
a  tuft  of  fern-like  leaves  or  branches,  which  spread  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  bend  over  gracefully,  like  so  many  plumes. 

The  people  who  live  where  the  palm-trees  grow  take  these 
branches  and  wave  them  in  the  air  on  occasions  of  public  re- 
joicing, as  we  do  flags  and  banners.  They  are  the  emblems  of 
joy  and  victory. 

Thus,  when  the  Jews  brought  Jesus  into  Jerusalem  in  triumph, 
they  broke  off  branches  of  the  palm-trees,  it  is  said,  and  strewed 
them  in  the  way,  in  token  of  rejoicing,  and  to  do  him  honor. 

Beneath  the  palm-trees,  in  the  picture,  is  a  company  of  travel- 
ers, stopping  by  the  fountain  to  rest.  One  of  the  travelers  is 
standing  by  the  side  of  his  horse  at  the  brink  of  the  water.  The 
horse  is  drinking.  At  a  little  distance  two  others  are  seen  seated 
on  the  bank,  under  the  palm-trees,  resting  themselves  from  the 
fatigues  of  their  journey.  Farther  still,  another  traveler  is  seen 
bathing  his  feet  in  the  water.  Beyond  are  camels,  horses,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  company. 


THE    OASIS. 
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Picture  of  the  oasis. 


Influence  of  springs  in  the  desert. 


Whenever  a  fountain  like  this  springs  up  in  the  desert,  the  grass 
is  green  around  the  margin  of  it,  and  palm-trees  and  other  tropical 
plants  grow  luxuriantly  near,  and  make  a  delightful  shade.  Such 
a  green  and  fertile  spot,  formed  by  a  fountain  in  the  desert,  is 
called  an  oasis.  There  are  a  great  many  of  these  oases  in  the 
deserts  of  Arabia.  Some  of  them  are  very  large,  for  the  w^ater 
which  springs  up  from  the  fountain  forms  a  little  rill,  which  runs 
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Anticipations  of  the  travelers.  Cause  of  the  beautiful  appearance  of  the  oases. 

for  some  distance  along  the  ground,  and  fertilizes  quite  an  extend- 
ed valley. 

Travelers  crossing  the  desert  look  forward  to  their  arrival  at 
one  of  these  fertile  spots  all  the  day  long  with  great  anticipations 
of  pleasure.  It  is  to  be  their  haven  of  rest,  and  their  home. 
Their  joy,  too,  when  they  come  in  sight  of  it,  is  unbounded.  Their 
eyes  are  weary  with  seeing  nothing  but  bare  and  barren  sands,  or 
naked  rocks,  and  the  verdure  and  fertility  of  the  oasis,  when  it 
comes  at  length  into  view,  are  inexpressibly  charming.  The  first 
thing  is  to  get  water  to  drink,  both  for  themselves  and  their  horses 
and  camels.  Then  they  bathe  their  weary  limbs,  or  they  recline 
upon  the  bank  to  rest.  Then  they  pitch  their  tentr,  and  build 
their  fires,  and  prepare  their  supper.  All  this  time  their  hearts 
are  filled  with  joy  and  pleasure. 

The  reason  why  the  oasis  seems  so  delightful  to  the  Eastern 
traveler  is  from  the  contrast  which  it  presents  to  the  dreary  bar- 
renness of  the  desert  which  surrounds  it.  It  is  true  that  some- 
times these  verdant  retreats  are  beautiful  of  themselves,  but  then 
they  are  not  more  beautiful  than  a  thousand  green  and  pretty  dells 
in  our  own  country,  which  we  pass  every  day  without  bestowing 
upon  them  any  particular  notice  or  regard.  Any  one  of  these 
spots,  however,  which  we  now"  look  upon  with  comparative  indif- 
ference, w^ould  be  made  to  appear  perfectly  enchanting  by  our 
traveling  for  a  day  over  a  desert  before  coming  to  them. 

We  may  learn  a  lesson  from  this.  Just  as  traveling  over  a 
desert,  dreary  as  the  journey  may  be,  through  the  day,  prepares 
us  to  enjoy  an  exquisite  feeling  of  pleasure  in  witnessing  the  ver- 
dure and  fertility  which  we  are  to  see  when  we  reach  the  end  of 
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A.  motive  for  patience.  The  laborer  and  his  dog.  The  laborer's  home. 

our  journey  at  night,  so  any  long-continued  toil  or  privation  which 
we  are  called  upon  to  endure,  as  we  go  on  through  life,  is  almost 
always  repaid  by  the  heightening  of  the  pleasure  which  we  expe- 
rience in  the  rest  and  repose  that  w^e  are  to  enjoy  at  the  end  of  it. 
This  thought  will  help  us  not  to  repine  when  w^e  find  ourselves 
enduring  toil,  privation,  and  care.  We  are  traveling  through  a 
desert,  we  should  say,  and  though  the  way  is  wearisome  and  dreary, 
we  are  preparing  ourselves  to  enjoy  great  happiness  v;hen  we 
come  to  the  oasis  at  the  end  of  it. 


PICTURE  X. 

THE    FAITHFUL    DOG. 

As  the  sun  goes  down  in  the  west,  the  laborer,  who  has  been 
working  all  the  day  in  his  field,  returns  with  a  contented  and  hap- 
py heart  to  his  home.  His  dog — the  faithful  friend  and  compan- 
ion that  has-  attended  his  master  so  constantly  during  the  hours 
of  his  toil — runs  gayly  by  his  side,  knowing  that  he  is  now  to 
share  with  him  the  pleasure  of  refreshment  and  repose.  Turn 
over  the  leaf,  and  you  will  see  the  picture  of  this  scene- 

In  the  distance  we  see  the  square  tower  of  the  church  which 
stands  in  the  village  where  the  laborer  lives.  To  the  left  of  the 
man,  and  just  over  the  dog,  we  see  the  chimneys  of  two  cottages. 
The  laborer  lives  in  one  of  them.  His  wife  has  prepared  his  sup- 
per, and  is  waiting  for  her  husband  to  come  home.  The  supper 
table  is  set  in  a  little  portico  by  the  door,  over  which  honeysuckles 
and  woodbines  are  twined.     Here  the  laborer  will  sit  and  eat  his 
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THE    FAITHFUL    DOG. 


Picture  of  the  scene. 


A  pleasant  summer  evening. 


supper,  amusing  himself  the  while  by  seeing  the  peasants  pass 
and  repass  before  his  door. 
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Description  of  the  picture.  The  cottages.  Watchfulness  of  the  dog. 

Over  the  roofs  of  these  nearest  cottages  there  are  other  houses 
more  remote.  The  chimneys  of  them  are  seen  rising  above  the 
fohage  of  the  trees. 

The  laborer  carries  a  bag  over  his  shoulder,  supporting  it  by 
his  staff.  The  bag  is  empty,  and  it  hangs  across  the  staff.  In  the 
morning,  when  the  man  went  forth  to  his  work,  it  was  full.  It 
contained  a  dinner  both  for  the  man  and  for  his  dog.  In  the 
forenoon,  while  the  man  w^as  at  work  in  the  field,  he  put  the  bag 
down  under  a  tree  on  the  margin  of  a  cool  fountain  of  water,  and 
left  it  there.  The  dog  undertook  to  w^atch  it.  His  master  did 
not  order  him  to  watch  it ;  the  dog  undertook  the  duty  himself, 
of  his  own  accord^ 

He  knew  that  the  food  provided  for  dinner  was  in  the  bag — his 
own  dinner  as  well  as  his  master's — and  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
take  care  of  it  while  his  master  was  at  work.  So  he  lay  down  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree  near  the  bag,  and  kept  guard  all  the  time.  He 
went  to  sleep,  it  is  true,  or  nearly  asleep,  but  he  kept  his  attention 
all  the  time  on  the  alert,  so  as  to  awake  at  the  slightest  noise. 

He  was  awakened  at  one  time  by  a  rustling  among  the  leaves. 
He  opened  his  eyes  in  an  instant.  It  was  a  bird  hopping  along 
near  the  foot  of  the  tree.  He  knew,  of  course,  that  there  was  no 
danger  from  the  bird,  but  still  he  thought  it  better  that  she  should 
go  away,  so  he  barked  gently.  The  bird  was  frightened,  and  flew 
off,  and  then  the  dog  shut  up  his  eyes  and  went  to  sleep  again. 

At  noon  the  laborer  came  to  the  tree,  and,  sitting  down  at  the 
foot  of  it,  he  took  out  his  dinner  and  ate  it.  He  gave  the  dog  a 
liberal  portion  of  it.  They  both  ate  together.  They  drank,  too, 
both  the  man  and  the  dog,  from  the  cool  water  of  the  fountain. 
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The  dog  released  from  duty.  Lesson  to  be  learned.  The  wolf. 

After  eating  the  dinner,  the  man  folded  up  the  bag,  which  was 
now  empty,  and  hung  it  across  the  hmb  of  a  tree.  The  dog  un- 
derstood, of  course,  that  he  was  released  from  duty,  and  so,  when 
his  master  returned  to  his  work,  he  went  to  play.  He  enjoyed 
his  play  a  great  deal  more  now^  for  having  been  faithful  to  his  duty 
before. 

Sometimes  he  would  amuse  himself  by  chasing  grasshoppers  or 
butterflies  in  the  grass.  Then  he  would  creep  down  to  the  mar- 
gm  of  a  little  brook  which  flowed  near,  and,  crouching  on  the 
brink,  he  would  watch  the  little  skippers  that  he  saw  there,  dart- 
ing over  the  surface  of  the  water.  Every  now  and  then  he  w^ould 
leave  this  play  and  run  up  the  bank  to  look  for  his  master,  and 
if  he  saw  him  working  still  in  the  place  where  he  had  left  him,  he 
would  seem  satisfied,  and  go  back  to  his  play  as  before. 

Now  night  has  come,  and  he  is  going  home  with  his  master. 
He  is  contented  with  himself,  and  happy,  for  he  is  conscious  that 
he  has  been  doing  his  duty  during  the  day.  He  knows,  too,  that 
his  master  is  pleased  with  him,  and  this  increases  his  satisfaction. 

You  will  find  yourself,  that  if  you  act  in  this  manner,  if  you 
are  faithful  in  your  duties,  attentive  to  the  wants  of  your  father 
and  mother,  and  if  you  aim  throughout  the  day  to  make  yourself 
as  useful  as  you  can,  when  night  comes  you  will  feel  that  your 
parents  are  satisfied  with  you,  and  you  will  be  satisfied  with  your- 
self.    This  thought  will  fill  your  heart  with  peace  and  joy. 

In  respect  to  form  and  appearance,  the  wolf  resembles  the  dog 
very  much,  but  he  is  totally  unlike  him  in  disposition  and  charac- 
ter. The  dog  is  the  friend  and  companion  of  man,  the  wolf  is  his 
perpetual  and  implacable  enemy.     It  might  at  first  be  supposed 
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Character  of  the  wolf.  His  intelligence.  His  mischievousness. 

that  the  disposition  of  the  dog  to  attach  himself  to  man,  and  to 
perform  useful  services  for  his  master,  must  be  owing  to  his  su- 
perior sagacity  ;  but  this  would  seem,  on  more  mature  reflection, 
not  to  be  the  case,  for  the  w^olf  exercises  sometimes  as  much 
skill  and  ingenuity  in  doing  mischief  as  the  dog  evinces  in  doing 
good. 

In  the  northern  regions,  for  example,  where  dogs  join  them- 
selves gladly  to  men,  and  are  employed  in  hunting  for  their  mas- 
ters, and  in  drawing  sledges  for  them  over  the  ice  and  snow,  the 
wolf  is  incorrigibly  fierce  and  savage,  and  he  exercises  great  inge- 
nuity in  perpetrating  mischief.  The  Esquimaux  lay  up  their  stores 
of  meat  for  the  winter  sometimes  in  little  huts  made  of  logs,  which 
they  build  in  various  places,  wherever  they  happened  to  kill  the 
game  from  which  the  meat  was  procured.  The  wolves  are  very 
fond  of  robbing  these  houses.  They  will  gnaw  off  one  of  the  logs 
which  form  the  walls,  and  so  get  in,  and  then  they  will  carry  off 
the  meat  piece  by  piece,  and  hide  it  in  various  places  in  the  snow. 
They  conceal  the  places  where  they  hide  it  so  effectually  that  it 
is  usually  very  difficult  for  the  owners  of  it  to  find  it  again,  but 
they  themselves  can  find  it  very  easily. 

The  wolf  is  possessed  of  strength  and  intelligence  enough  to 
be  useful,  but  he  has  no  desire  to  be  so.  He  is  not  capable  of  the 
sentiment  of  friendship,  nor  can  he,  like  the  dog,  feel  the  obliga- 
tion of  duty. 

Observe  how  distinctly,  in  the  picture,  the  shadows  of  the  man 
and  the  dog  are  cast  upon  the  road  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
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DANCING    ROUND    THE    MAY-POLE. 


Dancing  round  the  May-pole. 


Flags  and  wreaths. 
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PICTURE  XL 

DANCING    ROUND    THE     MAY-POLE. 


This  is  a  picture  of  a  merry  party  dancing  round  the  May-pole, 
on  the  grounds  of  an  ancient  Enghsh  country-seat.  The  May- 
pole is  ornamented  with  flags  and  wreaths  of  flowers. 


EATING    THE    CHRISTMAS    DINNER. 
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Picture  of  the  Christmas  dinner. 


The  big  plum  pudding. 
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PICTURE  XII. 

EATING    THE    CHRISTMAS    DINNER. 

This  is  a  picture  of  a  merry  party  eating  a  Christmas  dinner. 
The  servant  is  bringing  in  a  great  round  phun  pudding.  The 
room  is  an  ancient  baronial  hall. 
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The  party  in  the  camp.  Mode  of  building  the  camp.  The  frame  of  it. 


PICTURE  XIII. 

THE    CAMP. 

The  next  picture  represents  a  scene  in  the  forests  of  America. 
The  gentleman  that  you  see  fishing  from  the  shore  belongs  to  a 
party  who  have  got  a  camp  in  the  woods  near  by.  The  party 
consists  of  four  gentlemen  and  a  boy. 

It  is  a  party  from  New  York.  They  formed  a  plan,  when  the 
summer  came  on,  to  make  an  excursion  together  into  the  woods 
in  order  to  hunt  and  fish.  They  have,  accordingly,  come  to  this 
stream,  and  they  have  built  their  camp  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
nearest  hill  w^hich  you  see  in  the  picture  on  the  right.  This  hill, 
being  covered  with  firs  and  other  evergreens,  is  a  very  cool  and 
shady  place.  Besides,  it  furnished  abundant  materials  for  building 
their  camp.  You  can  see  the  smoke  of  their  camp-fire  coming  up 
among  the  trees. 

They  made  their  camp  in  this  w^ay  :  First,  they  cut  down  a 
number  of  tall  and  very  stout  poles ;  with  these  they  made  a  sort 
of  frame,  like  the  frame  of  a  small  shed.  The  top,  which  was 
meant  for  the  roof,  sloped  backward. 

The  poles  which  formed  the  roof  were  supported  by  crotchets, 
which  they  left  for  the  purpose  in  the  ends  of  those  which  they 
had  planted  in  the  ground  for  posts.  The  roof  thus  framed  they 
covered  with  branches  and  boughs  cut  from  the  evergreen  trees 
growing  around.  In  placing  these  branches  on  the  roof,  they  turn- 
ed the  stems  upward  and  the  tops  downward,  so  that  the  foliage 
miffht  shed  the  rain. 


THE     CAxMP. 
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Picture  of  the  encampment. 


Smoke. 


Man  reading. 
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Description  of  the  camp.  Man  reading.  How  rainbows  are  caused. 

For  beds  they  laid  down  a  great  quantity  of  small  and  soft  twigs 
of  hemlock,  covering  them  with  buffalo  skins  which  they  brought 
wdth  them  from  the  open  country. 

They  brought  with  them  also  a  great  abundance  and  variety  of 
provisions.  These  they  kept  in  a  chest,  in  a  corner  of  the  camp. 
They  also  have  some  kettles,  and  other  conveniences  for  cooking. 
Their  fire  is  in  the  open  air,  just  outside  the  camp. 

The  man  that  we  see  in  the  picture  has  come  down  from  the 
camp  to  fish  in  the  stream,  just  below  the  waterfall.  The  rest  of 
the  party  are  scattered  up  and  down  the  stream  at  various  dis- 
tances from  each  other.  One  of  them  is  seated  on  the  rocks, 
across  the  stream,  reading  a  book.  He  likes  to  sit  in  a  shady 
place  and  read  better  than  fishing.  The  man  who  is  fishing  has 
found  a  very  pleasant  place  to  fish  from.  There  is  a  narrow  beach 
close  under  the  rock  that  forms  the  shore,  where  there  is  just  room 
for  him  to  stand.  He  is  putting  out  his  line  into  the  whirlpools 
and  eddies  of  the  water,  and  is  very  confident  of  catching  a  trout. 


PICTURE  XIV. 

THE    RAINBOW. 

Rainbows  are  seen  in  the  clouds,  in  waterfalls,  in  the  falling 
drops  of  a  showier,  in  artificial  jets  and  fountains,  and  sometimes 
even  in  the  spray  which  dashes  up  against  the  bows  of  a  ship  at 
sea.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that  there  should  be  drops  of  water 
in  front  of  the  observer,  and  the  sun  shining  upon  them  from  be- 
hind him. 
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Philosophy  of  the  rainbow.  Rainbows  in  the  morning  ;  in  the  evening. 

It  is  always  necessary  that  the  sun  should  shine,  and  that  it 
should  be  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  observer  from  the  one  where 
the  rainbow"  is  to  be  seen. 

Thus,  whenever  a  rainbow  is  formed  at  evening — that  is,  when 
the  sun  is  going  down  in  the  west,  the  rainbow  will  be  in  the  east. 

The  lower  the  sun  is,  too,  the  higher  the  rainbow  will  be  ;  for 
the  centre  of  the  rainbow  will  always  be  exactly  opposite  to  the 
centre  of  the  sun. 

Of  course,  when  the  sun  is  just  going  down  in  the  western  hori- 
zon, the  centre  of  the  rainbow  will  bo  exactly  in  the  eastern  hori- 
zon, and  then  the  rainbow  will  form  just  half  a  circle.  We  never 
can  see  a  rainbow  larger  than  this  in  the  sky. 

We  never  can  see  a  rainbow"  overhead  in  the  sky  ;  for,  as  the 
sun  must  always  be  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  rainbow,  it  would 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  make  a  rainbow  appear  overhead,  that 
the  sun  should  be  beneath  our  feet,  and  when  it  is  in  that  position 
it  is  night. 

We  may  see  a  rainbow  in  the  loest  in  the  morning,  provided 
that  there  are  drops  of  rain  falling  there,  and  that  the  sun  is  rising 
clear  and  unclouded  in  the  east  at  the  time.  But  this  is  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  which  very  seldom  occurs,  and  so  we 
seldom  see  a  rainbow"  in  the  morning. 

We  may  see  a  rainbow  in  the  east  at  evening,  provided  that 
there  are  drops  of  rain  falling  there,  and  that  the  sun  is  going 
down  clear  and  unclouded  in  the  west.  This  is  a  combination  of 
ch'cumstances  which  often  occurs,  and  thus  we  often  see  a  rain- 
bow in  the  evening. 

Boys  sometimes  make  a  rainbow  w^hen  thev  are  bathing  in  a 
4  D 
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Story  of  George  and  Antonio.  Approaching  shower.  Dialogue. 

river  by  dashing  up  the  water  with  their  hands  in  a  direction  op- 
posite to  the  sun.  They  often  fail,  however,  in  attempting  this 
experiment,  by  dashing  up  the  water  in  a  wrong  direction. 

The  rainbow  seen  in  the  sky  is  often  continued  down  over  the 
landscape  a  little  way,  if  there  are  drops  of  rain  falling  there.  We 
see  this  represented  in  this  picture. 

There  were  two  young  men  out  one  afternoon  fishing.  They 
followed  the  brook  till  they  came  to  a  place  w^here  it  crossed  the 
road,  under  the  arch  of  a  stone  bridge.  There  were  some  ducks 
swimming  in  the  water. 

The  names  of  the  young  men  w^ere  George  and  Antonio. 

While  they  were  fishing  near  the  bridge,  suddenly  they  heard  a 
clap  of  thunder. 

"  Antonio,"  said  George,  "  there  is  a  thunder  shower  coming  up," 

*' Never  mind,"  said  Antonio.     "I  don't  care." 

Antonio  was  very  much  interested  in  fishing,  and  thought  very 
little  of  the  rain. 

"  There  is  a  house  back  here,  a  little  way  from  the  road,"  said 
George;  "let  us  go  there  for  shelter  till  the  shower  is  over." 

"  No,"  said  Antonio,  "  I  don't  care  for  the  shower." 

So  the  young  men  remained,  and  continued  their  fishing.  Pres- 
ently, however,  they  saw  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  this  w^as  fol- 
lowed soon  by  a  louder  peal  of  thunder  than  the  one  they  had 
heard  before. 

"  Come,  Antonio,"  said  George,  "  we  7nust  go." 

Antonio  at  last  reluctantly  consented  to  go.  So  the  two  friends, 
taking  their  basket  of  fishes  with  them,  went  up  to  the  road.  Look- 
ino;  alono;  the  road  a  little  way,  thev  saw  a  wag-on  coming;-. 
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The  young  fishermen  in  the  shower.  Bargain  for  shelter. 

"  Ah,  here  comes  a  wagon,"  said  Antonio.  "  We  will  get  the 
man  to  stop  by  the  road-side,  at  the  end  of  this  bridge,  and  let  us 
sit  in  his  wagon  till  the  shower  is  over." 

"  He  will  not  be  willing  to  stop,"  said  George. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Antonio  ;  "  we  will  give  him  all  the  trout  we 
have  caught  to  pay  him  for  his  trouble." 

George  consented  to  this  plan,  and  when  the  w^agoner  came 
near,  Antonio  made  the  proposal  to  him.  He  looked  into  the 
basket,  and  when  he  saw  that  there  w^ere  five  good-sized  trout 
there,  he  consented.  He  accordingly  drew  his  wagon  up  to  the 
side  of  the  road,  and  the  young  men  got  in. 

Very  soon  the  shower  came  on.  It  rained  for  half  an  hour  in 
torrents.  The  awning  of  the  wagon,  however,  protected  the  wag- 
oner himself,  and  his  two  guests,  almost  entirely.  At  length  the 
cloud  passed  over ;  the  sun  came  out  in  the  west,  and  a  rainbow 
began  to  be  formed  in  the  eastern  sky. 

"  Come,"  said  Antonio  ;  "the  shower  is  over." 

"No,"  replied  George,  "not  yet.     It  rains  quite  fast  still." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Antonio,  "  only  a  few  drops.  The  sun  is  shining, 
and  there  is  a  rainbow  in  the  sky.  These  are  two  signs  that  the 
shower  is  over." 

So  Antonio,  taking  the  empty  basket  in  his  hand,  climbed  down 
from  the  wagon,  and  prepared  to  go  back  to  the  brook.  George, 
unwilling  to  be  left  behind,  followed  him.  Then  the  wagoner, 
putting  the  trout  in  a  box  under  his  seat,  started  his  horses  along 
over  the  bridge,  following  behind  himself,  with  his  whip  over  his 
shoulder,  as  w^e  see  him  in  the  picture  on  the  next  page. 

The  young  men  came  down  to  the  bank  of  the  brook  again,  and 
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Picture  of  the  bridge  and  the  wagon. 


Drops  of  rain. 


The  three  ducks. 
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resumed  their  fishing,  though  a  great  many  big  drops  of  ram  were 
still  falhng. 

All  this  time  the  three  ducks,  notwithstanding  the  shower,  con- 
tinued to  amuse  themselves  on  the  water,  sometimes  swimming 
to  and  fro,  and  sometimes  dabbling  with  their  bills  in  the  mud 
upon  the  bottom,  among  the  grass  and  sedges.     The  rain  fell  in 
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Some  account  of  snow-birds.  They  follow  the  margin  of  the  snow. 

torrents  upon  them  and  around  them,  but  they  paid  no  attention 
to  it.  The  drops,  as  fast  as  they  fell,  rolled  off  from  their  glossy 
backs,  and  left  the  feathers  as  dry  as  if  the  sun  had  been  shining 
upon  them  all  the  time. 

Nor  did  the  ducks  pay  any  attention  to  the  rainbow. 


PICTURE  XV. 

SNOW-BIRDS    AFRAID. 

When  children  see  snow-birds  hopping  about  upon  the  snow, 
as  they  often  do  see  them  late  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the  spring, 
they  sometimes  wonder  w4iat  it  is  that  they  can  find  to  eat  when 
it  is  so  cold,  and  the  ground  is  so  covered.  It  would  seem  as  if 
there  could  not  be  any  thing  for  them  to  eat  at  such  a  time. 

They  eat  seeds.  There  are  many  plants  the  sprigs  of  which 
come  up  through  the  snow,  and  the  seeds,  having  ripened  in  the 
fall,  remain  in  the  capsules  until  after  the  snow  comes,  and  some 
even  remain  all  the  winter.  Then  there  are  a  great  many  insects 
and  eggs  of  insects  that  the  snow-birds  find  ;  and  if  there  are 
houses  at  hand,  they  sometimes  come  near  enough  to  them  to  pick 
up  crumbs  about  the  door. 

Snow-birds  love  the  snow^,  and  they  seem  always  to  keep  in 
the  margin  of  it.  In  the  winter  the  whole  northern  hemisphere 
is  covered  with  snow,  the  border  of  it  extending  far  to  the  south- 
w^ard — as  far,  in  this  country,  as  to  the  states  of  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina.  At  the  winter  season  of  the  year  the  snow-birds 
are  therefore  there.     As  the  sun  advances  to  the  northward  in 
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The  snow-birds  on  the  roof.  The  woman  is  kind  to  them. 

the  spring,  the  snow  is  melted  away,  and  the  margin  of  it  gradu- 
ally retreats  to  the  northward,  until  in  midsummer  it  has  receded 
into  the  arctic  regions,  almost  to  the  poles.  In  that  season  of 
the  year  the  snow-hirds  are  there. 

Then,  in  the  fall,  when  the  snow  advances  again  from  the  north 
toward  the  south,  the  snow-birds  advance  with  it,  keeping  all  the 
time  in  the  margin  of  it,  and  visiting  the  several  countries  in  suc- 
cession from  the  north  to  the  south.  Thus  they  live  all  the  time 
in  the  margin  of  the  snow. 

On  the  corner  of  the  roof  in  the  picture  we  see  two  snow-birds 
looking  toward  each  other,  and  wondering  whether  it  will  be  safe 
for  them  to  fly  into  the  yard,  and  pick  up  some  of  the  crumbs 
which  the  cottager's  wife  is  throwing  out  to  her  poultry.  They 
are  somewhat  afraid  to  go. 

Two  other  birds — a  part  of  the  same  flock — have  a  little  more 
courage.  They  have  flown  down  to  the  fence.  This  brings  them 
a  little  nearer,  but  still  they  do  not  dare  to  go  entirely  down. 

There  were  three  birds  upon  the  fence  a  moment  ago,  but  one 
of  them,  the  most  courageous  of  all  the  flock,  has  hopped  down 
almost  to  the  ground.  He  stands  upon  a  block  of  wood  very  near 
to  the  hens,  and  he  is  just  ready  to  jump  down  among  them.  He 
sees  that  the  woman  does  not  wish  to  drive  him  away. 

In  fact,  she  wishes  him  to  come.  She  invites  him.  "  Come, 
Dickey,"  she  says,  ''  hop  down  and  get  some  crumbs.  There  are 
plenty  for  the  hens,  and  for  you  too." 

As  the  woman  says  this,  she  stands  motionless,  waiting  to  see 
if  little  Dickey  will  come  down.  She  holds  her  hand  perfectly 
still — the  hand  with  which  she  has  been  scattering  the  crumbs — 
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Picture  of  the  woman  and  the  snow-birds. 
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fearing  that  if  she  moves  it  in  the  least,  it  may  frighten  the  snow- 
bird. 
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Dickey.  The  birds  afraid  to  jump  down.  Generosity  of  the  rooster. 

"Dickey,"  she  says,  "  hop  down  !" 

Dickey  is  about  to  accept  this  invitation.  He  leans  forward, 
perched  upon  the  edge  of  the  block,  and  in  a  moment  more  he 
will  be  down  among  the  crumbs  upon  the  snow. 

One  of  the  birds  upon  the  fence  has  concluded  at  length  to  ven- 
ture too.  He  leans  forward,  and  is  just  ready  to  fly  dow^n  to  the 
block  of  wood.  From  the  block  he  will  follow  his  brave  com- 
panion to  the  ground. 

The  w^oman  will  allow  these  two,  and  all  the  other  birds  also, 
if  they  will  only  come  down,  to  eat  as  many  of  her  crumbs  as  they 
please.     Is  she  not  kind  ? 

The  rooster,  pleased  to  see  that  his  company  of  hens  have  got 
so  plentiful  a  breakfast,  is  crowing  aloud  for  joy.  The  hens  are 
all  occupied  in  running  eagerly  for  the  crumbs,  or  in  picking  them 
up,  but  the  rooster,  not  so  selfish,  is  waiting  for  them  to  take  what 
they  wish,  expressing  his  satisfaction  in  the  mean  time  at  their 
good  fortune  by  his  crowing. 

The  rooster  is  always  generous  toward  his  hens,  and  often  prac- 
tices a  real  self-deni:i  on  their  behalf,  thus  setting  man  an  exam- 
ple in  respect  to  the  proper  treatment  of  women.  Boys,  too, 
should  particularly  follow  this  example  in  their  treatment  of  their 
sisters,  or  of  any  other  girls  who  may  happen  to  be  associated 
with  them  in  their  plays. 

The  hen  has  her  period  of  self-denial  and  generosity  too,  as  well 
as  the  rooster.  It  is  when  she  has  a  brood  of  chickens  to  feed. 
Her  eager  greediness  then  all  disappears,  and  she  seems  to  think 
only  of  her  young.  She  scratches  in  the  ground  to  find  something 
for  them  to  eat,  and  wdien  she  finds  it  she  clucks  to  call  them. 
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The  woodman.  The  hunting  horse.  Leaping  the  brook. 

She  will  not  eat  any  thing  herself,  however  hungry  she  may  be, 
until  they  are  fed. 

In  the  distance,  in  the  picture,  we  see  a  woodman  going  across 
the  field,  through  the  snow,  with  his  axe  under  his  arm.  He  is 
going  to  get  some  wood.  We  can  see  the  vapor  of  his  breath 
condensed  in  the  frosty  air. 

Beyond,  dark  clouds  are  lowering  in  the  sky. 


PICTURE  XVI. 

THE      H  U  N  T  S  M  A  N. 

Over  the  leaf  you  may  see  a  huntsman  following  the  hounds. 
He  is  leaping  over  the  brook.  We  see  the  pack  of  hounds  in 
the  distance  crossing  the  held.  The  fox  is  before  them,  out  of 
view. 

The  huntsman  rides  fearlessly.  Although  his  horse  is  in  the 
act  of  leaping  across  a  wide  brook,  he  feels  perfectly  at  his  ease 
upon  his  back,  and  instead  of  looking  to  see  where  he  is  going,  he 
turns  round  toward  his  fellow-huntsmen  to  show  them  the  way. 

The  hunting  horse  is  trained  to  make  leaps  like  these.  He  is 
expressly  taught  to  do  it,  in  order  that  he  may  carry  his  rider 
over  the  brooks,  and  ditches,  and  fences,  and  bars,  that  come  in 
his  way.  This  power  of  leaping  is  of  great  value  in  a  hunter,  but 
in  all  other  respects  it  is  much  better  that  a  horse  should  not  be 
able  to  perform  such  feats,  since  a  horse  that  can  leap  fences  and 
bars  can  not  be  confined  to  his  pasture,  and  for  all  the  useful  pur- 
poses for  which  a  horse  is  required,  there  is  no  necessity  for  leap- 
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Picture  of  the  huntsman.  Fox  hunting.  Pity  the  poor  fox. 


mg  at  all.     Hunters,  however,  are  very  seldom  employed  for  use- 
ful purposes. 

The  dogs,  too,  that  are  used  in  the  chase,  are  expressly  trained 
to  pursue  the  fox,  or  the  hare,  or  any  other  animal  that  they  are 
intended  to  hunt.  They  track  the  animal  by  means  of  the  scent. 
The  huntsmen  come  on  after  the  hounds,  following  them  as  fast 
as  they  can.  Ten  men,  ten  horses,  and  ten  hounds,  sometimes, 
after  one  poor  frightened  fox.  It  is  impossible  for  us,  in  such  a 
case,  not  to  take  part  in  our  sympathies  with  the  fox,  and  to  hope 
that  he  may  escape  from  his  merciless  pursuers. 
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The  happiness  of  being  useful.  Two  kinds  of  boys. 

And  yet  the  excitement  and  pleasure  of  a  fox-chase,  for  those 
who  engage  it,  is  very  great — that  is,  the  pleasure  is  very  great 
while  the  chase  endures.  Such  pleasures,  however,  leave  no  solid 
or  substantial  enjoyment  behind  them.  To  be  really  happy,  we 
must  spend  our  time  in  some  useful  employment — something  that 
tends  to  promote  instead  of  impeding  the  w^elfare  and  happiness 
of  our  fellow-creatures. 

The  huntsmen,  besides  wasting  vast  sums  of  money  in  training 
their  horses  and  hounds,  do  great  injury  to  the  farmers'  fields  in 
galloping  over  them,  by  tearing  up  the  ground  smoothed  for  the 
sowing,  or  trampling  down  the  growing  grain.  But  they  do  not 
care  for  this.     They  think  only  of  their  own  pleasure. 


PICTURE  XYII. 

THE    SQUIRRELS    ON    THE    TREE. 

Some  persons  take  pleasure  in  tormenting  and  destroying  the 
animals  that  they  chance  to  meet  with  in  their  w^alks  or  rides ; 
others,  on  the  contrary,  like  to  witness  their  gambols  and  their 
enjoyment,  and  instead  of  desiring  to  injure  them  in  any  way, 
would  rather  feed  them  and  protect  them. 

One  boy,  coming  out  into  his  father's  yard,  and  seeing  a  robin 
upon  the  fence  quite  near  him,  and  apparently  pretty  tame,  looks 
around  for  a  stone  to  throw  at  him. 

"  Look  !"  says  he  to  his  brother.  "  Look  and  see  how  I'll  pop 
off  that  bird." 

He  throws  the  stone.     It  is  so  well  aimed  that  it  strikes  the 
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Stoning  a  robin.  Feeding  a  robin.  Thanny. 

fence  just  under  the  place  where  the  robin  is  standing.  The  poor 
bird,  dreadfully  frightened  by  the  noise  and  the  shock,  darts  into 
the  air  and  flies  away. 

*'  Hi-yi !"  he  says.     "  I  came  within  one  of  hitting  him." 

As  soon  as  the  bird  has  gone,  there  comes  a  slight  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  and  discontent  over  the  mind  of  the  boy — a  sort  of 
guilty  feeling,  which  rises  spontaneously  in  the  human  soul  at  the 
thought  of  having  unnecessarily  and  wantonly  given  pain  to  any 
sentient  creature. 

The  pain  which  the  boy  feels  would  have  been  much  more  de- 
cided if  his  stone  had  hit  the  robin,  and  he  had  seen  the  poor 
bird  go  fluttering  away  into  the  shrubbery  v»  ith  a  broken  wing,  to 
die  there  of  starvation  or  pain.  Fortunately  for  the  bird,  how- 
ever, and  still  more  fortunately,  perhaps,  for  the  boy,  the  stone 
missed  the  intended  aim. 

Another  boy,  coming  out  into  his  father's  yard,  and  seeing  a 
robin  on  the  fence  there,  falls  into  a  very  different  mood  of  mind 
from  the  preceding. 

*' Thanny  !"  he  says,  "Thanny  !  here  is  a  robin.  Run  in  and 
get  a  piece  of  bread." 

Thanny,  we  w^ill  suppose,  is  his  little  brother. 

Thanny  runs  in  for  a  piece  of  bread,  and  when  he  returns  with 
it,  both  boys  begin  to  break  it  up  into  crumbs,  and  to  throw  it  down 
before  the  bird.  The  robin  is  surprised  and  bewildered.  He 
looks  first  at  the  boys,  and  then,  turning  his  head  round,  so  as  to 
present  his  other  eye,  he  looks  at  the  bread.  He  finally  hops  down 
to  the  ground,  and,  after  picking  up  enough  to  satisfy  his  own 
hunger,  he  takes  a  piece  in  his  bill  and  carries  it  off  to  his  mate. 
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Satisfaction  felt  by  Thanny  and  his  brother.  The  birds'  nest  near  the  door. 

"There,  Thanny!"  says  the  older  boy,  "do  you  see  what  a 
good  time  he  had  ?" 

These  boys  now  w^ill  carry  in  their  hearts,  for  an  hour  or  more 
after  this  transaction,  a  feehng  of  satisfaction  and  gladness — like 
a  sort  of  sunshine  beaming  there.  It  is  the  satisfaction  and  glad- 
ness w^hich  alw^ays  rise  spontaneously  in  the  human  soul  at  the 
thought  of  having  promoted  the  enjoyment  of  any  sentient  creature. 

If  boys  treat  the  birds  that  come  about  the  house  kindly,  and 
feed  them  now  and  then  w^ith  crumbs,  the  birds  grow  very  tame, 
and  will  sometimes  build  their  nests  quite  near. 

I  knew  a  boy  w^ho  one  day  saw"  some  birds  playing  about  al 
small  tree  near  the  kitchen  door.  He  imagined  that  perhaps  they 
were  going  to  build  a  nest,  and  so  he  immediately  w^ent  into  the 
house  again,  in  order  not  to  disturb  them.  They  were  building 
a  nest,  and  as  the  boy  took  great  care,  for  several  days,  not  to  go 
out  at  that  door  when  they  were  at  work  there,  and  not  to  fright- 
en them  in  any  way  at  any  time,  they  finished  their  nest  in  peace, 
and  in  due  time  they  reared  a  brood  of  young  birds  there.  The 
boy  used  to  go  to  the  nest  every  day  and  look  at  these  young 
birds  when  the  old  ones  were  away. 

Some  boys  w^ould  have  acted  in  a  very  different  manner  in  such 
a  case. 

There  is  the  same  difference  in  men.  One  man  goes  into  the 
woods  to  look  for  squirrels  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  them.  An- 
other goes  to  amuse  himself  w^ith  watching  their  playful  and  inno- 
cent gambols  as  they  run  along  the  branches  of  the  trees,  or 
chase  each  other  in  their  play  while  clinging  to  the  bark  on  the 
stem. 
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Picture  of  the  two  squirrels  on  the  tree. 


''Pretty  little  nut-crackers,"  says  he  to  them,  "I  would  not 
hurt  vou  for  the  world." 
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The  squirrel  a  curious  animal.  He  is  to  live  on  nuts.  He  is  made  to  climb. 

On  the  branch  of  another  tree,  a  httle  beyond  the  one  where 
the  squirrels  are  playing,  we  see,  in  the  picture,  two  birds  hopping 
and  playing  together.  Who  would  wish  to  disturb  their  enjoy- 
ment ? 

It  is  winter.  In  the  distance  we  see  the  roof  of  a  cottage  cov- 
ered with  snow. 

The  squirrel  is  a  very  curious  animal,  and  all  the  peculiarities 
which  we  observe  in  him,  whether  relating  to  his  instincts  or  to 
his  structure,  tend  to  fit  him  admirably  for  the  life  which  he  is 
designed  to  lead.  Every  animal  is  intended  by  nature  to  subsist 
on  some  particular  kind  of  food,  and  to  lead  some  particular  mode 
of  life,  and  each  one  is  so  formed,  both  in  respect  to  the  structure 
of  his  body,  and  to  the  characteristics,  so  to  speak,  of  his  mind, 
as  to  fit  him  to  live  in  the  places  and  to  obtain  the  food  for  which 
he  is  designed. 

The  squirrel,  for  example,  is  an  animal  intended  to  feed  on  nuts. 
Of  course  he  must  be  able  to  climb  trees,  for  nuts  grow^  on  trees. 
He  is,  accordingly,  provided  with  very  sharp  claw^s  to  hold  on  to 
the  bark  by,  and  w^ith  very  strong  shoulders  and  thighs,  so  as  to 
make  it  easy  for  him  to  pull  himself  up  upon  a  perpendicular  stem. 
The  apparatus  contrived  for  him  for  this  purpose  is  so  complete, 
and  it  works  so  admirably,  that  he  can  run  by  means  of  it  up  and 
down  the  stem  of  a  tree  as  easily  as  a  lamb  can  run  along  the 
ground.  The  lamb,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  climb  a  tree 
at  all.  He  has  no  limbs  or  members  to  enable  him  to  do  so. 
The  reason  why  he  is  not  provided  with  them  is  because  he  has 
no  occasion  to  go  up  upon  a  tree.     He  is  not  intended  to  eat 
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nuts.  He  is  intended  to  eat  grass,  and  the  grass  grows  upon  the 
ground. 

The  squirrel  must  not  only  be  able  to  climb  a  tree,  but  it  is  also 
very  desirable  for  him  that  he  should  be  able  to  leap  from  one 
tree  to  another,  through  the  air ;  for  if,  when  he  has  chmbed  up 
into  one  tree,  he  finds  no  nuts  there,  but  sees  nuts  on  the  branches 
of  another  one,  not  very  far  off,  it  will  be  much  more  convenient 
for  him  to  leap  across  through  the  air  to  some  projecting  branch 
of  the  second  tree,  than  to  go  away  down  to  the  ground  again  in 
order  to  go  up  by  the  stem.  Accordingly,  he  is  provided  with 
very  strong  muscles  in  his  hinder  limbs,  by  means  of  which  he 
can  throw  himself  through  the  air  a  great  many  feet,  and  grasp 
the  end  of  the  branch  that  he  springs  to,  and  so  run  along  upon 
it  into  the  tree.  He  is  never  afraid  to  do  this,  no  matter  how  high 
he  may  be  from  the  ground.  The  branch  that  he  springs  to  is 
sometimes  so  slender  that  it  bends  down  very  far  with  his  weight, 
and  to  see  him  you  would  think  that  he  certainly  must  fall.  But 
he  does  not  fall.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  the  least  fear  of 
falling.  He  climbs  up  the  slender  twig  that  he  caught,  and  runs 
from  it  down  a  branch  into  the  tree,  and  then,  if  he  does  not  find 
any  nuts  there,  he  runs  out  to  the  end  of  another  branch  on  the 
opposite  side  and  leaps  into  the  next  tree.  Thus  he  can  roam 
all  over  the  forest  in  search  of  nuts  w^ithout  ever  coming  to  the 
ground. 

Nuts  have  generally  hard  shells,  and  the  squirrel  must  accord- 
ingly have  some  means  of  getting  through  these  shells,  in  order 
to  reach  the  kernel  inside  ;  for  the  kernel  is  the  only  part  which 
is  good  for  a  squirrel  to  eat.      We  get  at  the  kernels  of  nuts  by 
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cracking  them,  but  a  nut-cracking  apparatus  would  be  very  clum- 
sy and  inconvenient  for  a  squirrel,  and  so  he  is  provided  with  very 
sharp  teeth  to  cut  the  shells.  His  fore  paws  are  so  made  also 
that  he  can  use  them  as  hands,  to  hold  the  nut  while  he  is  cutting 
into  its  hard  covering  with  his  teeth.  This  is  necessary  ;  for,  un- 
less he  were  provided  with  some  means  for  holding  his  nut  still 
while  cutting  it  open,  it  would  roll  about  so  that  he  could  not  do 
any  thing  with  it. 

But  now  comes  another  difficulty ;  for  while  he  is  using  his  fore 
paws  to  hold  his  nut  with,  how  is  he  to  stand  ?  He  is  a  four- 
legged  animal,  and  if  two  of  his  legs  are  employed  as  hands,  he 
would  have  but  two  left  to  stand  upon,  and  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  four-legged  animals  to  stand  on  two  legs.  To  remedy 
this,  the  hind  legs  of  the  squirrel  are  fashioned  in  a  peculiar  and 
very  ingenious  way,  so  that  he  can  sit  upon  them,  and  sit  very 
firmly.  Thus  he  can  take  his  place  on  the  very  branch  of  the 
tree  where  he  gathered  his  nut,  and,  sitting  on  his  hind  legs,  hold 
the  nut  w^ith  his  fore  paws,  and  gnaw  it  open  with  his  sharp  teeth, 
watching  all  the  time  very  cunningly  to  see  that  no  enemy  is 
coming. 

A  covj  could  not  do  this.  Even  a  cat  could  not  do  it.  Cows 
and  cats  have  no  occasion  to  do  any  thing  of  the  kind,  and  so  they 
are  not  provided  with  the  proper  means. 

There  is  one  thing  more  that  is  curious  about  the  squirrel.  It 
is  this.  Nuts  grow  generally  in  cold  countries,  where,  for  several 
months  in  the  year,  the  ground  is  frozen  and  covered  with  snow, 
and  no  nuts  are  to  be  found.  Now  how  shall  this  difficulty  be 
obviated  ?  It  is  obviated  by  an  instinct  which  is  given  to  the 
4  '      E 
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He  lays  up  a  store  for  the  winter.  The  pigs  in  the  forest. 

squirrel,  which  leads  him  to  gather  nuts  in  the  fall,  and  to  lay  a 
store  of  them  up  in  his  hole,  sufficient  to  supply  him  all  winter. 
He  w^orks  very  diligently  in  laying  up  his  store  during  all  the  au- 
tumn. He  begins  as  soon  as  the  nuts  are  ripe,  and  he  does  not 
stop  until  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow.  He  puts  all  his  nuts 
away  safely  in  his  hole,  and  the  store  which  he  thus  lays  up  sup- 
plies him  abundantly  untd  the  following  spring. 

There  are  animals  that  live  partly  on  nuts  that  are  not  provided 
with  the  means  of  climbing  up  into  the  trees  to  get  them.  This 
w^ill  appear  in  the  next  picture. 


PICTURE  XIX. 

FEEDING    ON    ACORNS. 

Pigs  feed  partly  on  nuts  and  acorns,  but  then  they  are  intended 
to  feed  also  on  roots,  and  so  they  are  provided  with  the  means, 
not  of  climbing  up  into  the  trees,  but  of  rooting  into  the  ground. 
As  for  the  nuts,  of  course,  as  they  can  not  go  up  into  the  trees 
after  them,  they  have  to  wait  below  until  they  ripen  and  fall.  In 
the  mean  time,  they  dig  in  the  ground  for  roots. 

Their  digging  instrument  consists  of  a  hard  and  horny  rim  or 
edge  at  the  end  of  their  snout.  This  is  so  hard  that  they  can  dig 
with  it  among  roots,  gravel  stones,  or  any  thing  else  that  they  find 
in  the  ground,  without  hurting  it  or  wearing  it  aw^ay. 

In  the  picture  we  see  some  pigs  feeding  in  this  manner  in  a  dark 
and  solitary  wood.  They  are  feeding  on  the  acorns  which  fall 
from  the  trees.     The  trees  in  the  woods  are  oaks,  and  in  the  prop- 
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Picture  of  the  pigs  feeding  on  acorns  in  a  wood 


er  season  the  acorns  fall  lo  the  ground,  and  the  pigs,  pushing  ahoul 
among  the  grass  with  their  snouts,  find  them  there. 

When  they  can  not  find  any  acorns  they  have  to  dig  m  the 
ground  for  roots,  but  they  hke  the  acorns  best. 

When  they  get  any  nuts  or  acorns,  they  do  not,  hke  the  squir 
rels,  gnaw  off  the  shell  with  sharp  teeth.     They  have  no  teeth 
suitable  for  such  a  purpose.     Instead  of  a  cutting  apparatus  they 
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have  a  cracking  apparatus.  Pigs  being  animals  of  large  size,  they 
can  have  a  nut-cracking  apparatus  very  easily,  w^ithout  being  in- 
commoded by  it. 

Their  nut-cracking  apparatus  consists  of  their  jaws  and  of  the 
great  flat-faced  teeth  which  are  set  into  them.  They  take  the 
acorns  between  these  teeth  and  craunch  them  up,  shells  and  all, 
very  easily ;  and  then,  as  they  chew  them  to  eat  the  meat  of  the 
acorn,  the  pieces  of  the  shell  drop  out  upon  the  ground  agam. 

Some  of  the  acorns  which  grow  upon  the  oak  are  meant  for 
seed,  in  order  that  when  the  old  oak  dies  there  may  be  young 
ones  to  grow  up  in  its  place.  But  as  the  old  oak  lives  many  hund- 
red years,  it  is  only  very  rarely,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  very  long 
time,  that  acorns  are  required  for  seed.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
millions  upon  millions  that  grow  each  year  in  every  great  forest 
are  intended  for  the  squirrels,  and  the  pigs,  and  the  other  animals 
that  are  made  to  feed  upon  them. 

In  the  picture  we  see,  under  a  tree  to  the  right,  the  figure  of  a 
man  sitting  there  alone.  I  suppose  he  is  watching  the  pigs  while 
they  feed,  to  see  that  they  do  not  go  astray. 

There  are  three  white  pigs  and  three  black  ones.  They  show 
no  disposition  to  go  away,  being  very  busily  engaged  in  searching 
for  acorns  in  the  tufts  of  grass.  One  of  them  is  looking  up  wist- 
fully into  the  trees,  hoping,  perhaps,  that  more  acorns  will  fall. 

The  trees  are  very  old,  as  plainly  appears  by  their  massive 
roots,  and  gnarled  and  twisted  branches.  They  are,  however, 
still  vigorous  and  healthy,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  yet  before 
acorns  will  be  wanted  for  seed  to  replace  them. 
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Hay  must  be  stowed  well  on  a  cart.  Reason  for  this. 


PICTURE  XIX. 

THE      LOAD      OF     HAY. 

When  the  haymakers  are  getting  in  hay  from  a  field,  one  man 
takes  his  position  upon  the  cart  to  arrange  the  hay  and  trample 
it  down  as  fast  as  the  other  men  pitch  it  up  to  him  with  their 
hay-forks. 

If  the  hay  wxre  to  be  thrown  irregularly  into  the  cart,  it  w^ould 
lie  loosely  there — piled  up  high  in  the  middle  of  the  cart — and 
very  soon  the  whole  mass  w^ould  tumble  down  again. 

So  the  hay  must  be  stoived  in  order  to  make  up  a  load  properly, 
and  the  way  to  stow  it  is  for  the  man  on  the  cart  to  take  it  in  his 
arms,  or  on  a  fork,  as  fast  as  the  men  on  the  ground  pitch  it  up  to 
him,  and  build  with  it,  all  around  the  edges  of  the  load,  laying  it 
evenly  and  carefully,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  outside  a 
little,  higher  all  around  than  the  middle.  From  time  to  time  he 
fills  up  the  middle  too,  so  as  to  carry  up  the  whole  load  nearly  to- 
gether. As  fast  as  he  lays  the  hay  where  it  is  to  go,  he  tramples 
it  down,  and  thus  he  forms  a  compact,  square,  and  regular  load. 
When  the  load  is  finished,  he  is  himself  on  the  top  of  it,  high  up 
from  the  ground. 

How  is  he  to  get  dow^n  ? 

He  does  not  wish  to  get  down.  He  wishes  to  ride  home  upon 
the  top  of  the  hay. 

If  you  wish  to  know  how  he  looks  riding  home  on  the  top  of 
the  load,  turn  over  the  leaf  and  see. 
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Picture  of  the  load  of  hay. 


Reason  why  the  man  remains  on  the  top  of  it. 


The  reason  why  the  man  rides  home  thus  on  the  top  of  the  load 
is  in  order  that  he  may  be  ready,  when  he  gets  to  the  barn,  to  un- 
load the  w^agon.  It  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  get  down  from 
the  load  while  he  is  in  the  field,  and  still  more  difficult  for  him 
to  get  up  again  when  the  team  gets  to  the  barn,  in  order  to  pitch 
the  hav  off. 
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PICTURE  XX. 

THE    EMPTY     WAGON. 

When  the  load  of  hay  has  been  pitched  off  into  the  barn,  or 
upon  the  great  hay-stack,  the  empty  wagon  goes  back  into  the 
field  again  for  more. 

We  might  take  our  stand  near  the  field  and  see  it  come. 

The  man  who  was  upon  the  top  of  the  load  going  home,  now 
rides  at  his  ease  in  the  wagon.  The  teamster,  who  walked  by 
the  side  of  his  horses  when  they  had  a  load  to  draw^,  now  thinks 
that  he  may  ride  ;  so  he  takes  his  seat  upon  the  forward  horse, 
and,  with  his  whip  over  his  shoulder,  rides  along,  resting  himself 
from  his  fatigues,  and  gathering  fresh  strength  for  the  toils  that 
await  him  when  he  again  reaches  the  hay-field. 

It  will  then  become  the  horses'  turn  to  rest.  They  will  stand 
quiet  and  at  their  ease  while  the  men  are  loading  up  the  wagon 
again,  except  that  they  may  have  occasion  to  move  a  little  from 
place  to  place,  along  the  winrow  of  hay,  as  the  load  advances. 

As  the  empty  wagon  comes  thus  along,  with  one  man  riding  in 
it  and  the  other  sitting  upon  one  of  the  horses,  perhaps  it  meets 
another  wagon  going  from  the  field  with  a  load. 

A  little  dog,  that  joined  the  teamster  of  the  empty  wagon  at 
the  barn,  and  has  determined  to  accompany  him  to  the  field,  runs 
on  before  the  horses,  barking  with  joy. 

If  you  wish  to  know  how  the  teams  appear  when  passing  each 
other  in  this  wav,  turn  over  the  leaf  and  see. 
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Picture  of  the  empty  wagon  returning. 


Man  got  down. 


The  man  from  the  loaded  wagon  has  got  down  for  some  reason 
or  other.     I  don't  know  why  he  should  have  got  down. 
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Annette  and  her  grandmother.  Annette's  breakfast.  The  reapers. 


PICTURE  XXI. 

REAPING. 

In  a  small  stone  cottage  near  a  farmer's  fields  lived  an  old 
woman  and  her  little  grand-daughter  Annette. 

Annette's  breakfast  every  morning  was  of  bread  and  milk.  She 
was  accustomed  to  eat  her  bread  and  milk  from  an  earthen  bowl 
by  means  of  an  iron  spoon.  If  the  weather  was  pleasant,  she 
would  sit,  while  eating  it,  upon  the  step  of  the  door,  where  she 
could  amuse  herself  by  seeing  the  people  go  by  in  the  road. 

One  morning,  while  she  was  eating  her  breakfast,  she  saw  a 
great  many  reapers  go  by. 

"Grandmother,"  said  she,  "there  is  going  to  be  a  great  reap, 
ing  to-day." 

"  Ah  ?"  said  her  grandmother. 

"  Yes,"  said  Annette  ;   "  and  may  I  go  and  glean  ?" 

Annette  was  very  fond  of  going  into  the  fields  to  glean  after  the 
reapers — that  is,  to  pick  up  the  little  heads  of  wheat  which  the  reap- 
ers left  on  the  ground  after  making  up  their  sheaves.  Sometimes 
the  reapers  were  cross  to  her,  and  said  that  they  would  not  have 
her  in  their  w^ay.  Then  Annette  would  go  on  until  she  came  to 
another  field,  or  at  least  to  another  company  of  reapers,  and  when 
at  length  she  found  some  reapers  who  were  willing  to  let  her  glean, 
she  would  remain  by  them  all  the  morning,  picking  up  the  heads 
of  wheat  which  they  left  upon  the  ground.  If  you  wish  to  know 
how  a  picture  of  the  scene  would  look,  turn  over  the  leaf  and  see„ 
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Picture  of  Annette  gleaning  in  the  field. 


The  sheaves. 


We  see  Annette  seated  on  the  ground  and  holding  her  gleanings 
in  her  lap.  She  is  arranging  the  heads  of  wheat  in  order.  She  is 
going  to  make  a  little  sheaf  of  them.  She  will  place  it,  when  she 
has  bound  it  up,  by  the  side  of  the  large  ones,  and  then  proceed 
to  make  another.  At  noon,  w^hen  the  reapers  stop  to  eat  their 
dinners,  she  will  carry  her  afleaninu's  home  to  her  g-randmother. 
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The  load  of  grain. passing  through  the  gateway. 


PICTURE  XXIL 

THELOADOFGRAIN. 

The  farmer,  who  had  been  out  in  the  field,  and  was  now  re- 
turning to  his  home,  heard  the  voices  of  men  and  boys  driving 
oxen.  It  was  a  team  coming  home  with  a  load  of  sheaves  of 
wheat  from  the  field  where  the  reapers  had  been  reaping  it.  He 
stopped  to  listen.  He  could  not  see  the  team,  for  a  hedge  was 
in  the  way.  So  he  walked  on  and  stood  at  a  gateway  where  the 
load  must  pass  in  entering  the  yard. 

"  I  will  wait  here,"  said  he,  "until  they  come." 

A  farmer  likes  to  stand  by  the  way-side  and  see  the  rich  sheaves 
of  his  harvest  coming  in. 

Presently  the  cart  came  into  view.  One  of  his  workmen  w^as 
walking  by  the  side  of  the  horses  to  drive  them.  Two  of  his  chil- 
dren, together  with  another  of  the  workmen,  were  riding  on  the 
top  of  the  load.  As  the  load  came  on,  the  children  w^ere  shouting 
with  joy  and  glee.  When  they  reached  the  gateway,  they  were 
for  a  moment  afraid,  as  the  opening  w^as  narrow^,  and  they  knew 
that  if  the  wheel  should  strike  on  either  side  they  would  be  jostled. 

The  wagoner,  however,  drove  safely  through.  The  children 
then  took  off  their  hats,  and  waved  them  in  the  air  with  loud 
cheers.  The  farmer,  standing  by  the  side  of  the  gate  below, 
w^aved  his  hat  and  responded. 

If  you  w^ish  to  know  how  a  picture  of  this  scene  would  look, 
turn  over  the  leaf  and  see. 
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Picture  of  the  wagon  going  through  the  gate. 


The  fence  is  a  common  paling.  The  gate  is  opened  wide.  It 
was  opened  by  the  woman  w^ho  stands  beyond  the  farmer.  In  the 
distance,  to  the  left,  we  see  the  roofs  of  two  cottages  pertaining 
to  the  farm. 

The  getting  in  of  the  harvest  in  England,  when  the  weather  is 
fine,  and  the  work  goes  on  prosperously,  is  a  very  joyful  occasion. 
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Thumping  sound.  Tooly.  Walk  to  the  barn. 


PICTURE  XXIII. 

THE    THRASHING. 

When  the  grain  has  all  been  gathered  from  the  fields,  the 
sheaves  are  allowed  to  remain  until  they  are  perfectly  dry,  and 
then  they  are  taken  to  the  barn  to  be  thrashed.  They  can  not 
be  thrashed  until  the  grain  is  dry. 

One  morning,  while  Annette  was  eating  her  breakfast  on  the 
step  of  the  door,  she  heard  a  thumping  sound. 

"  Grandmother,"  said  she,  "  I  hear  a  thumping." 

*'  Yes,"  replied  her  grandmother,  "  they  are  thrashing  grain  in 
the  farmer's  barn." 

"  Grandmother,"  said  Annette,  "  after  I  have  eaten  my  break- 
fast, may  I  go  and  see  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  her  grandmother. 

"  And  may  I  take  Tooly  with  me  ?"  said  Annette. 

"  Yes,"  said  her  grandmother. 

Tooly  was  Annette's  little  sister. 

Accordingly,  Annette,  taking  Tooly  by  the  hand,  led  her  into 
the  farmer's  yard.  In  finding  the  way  to  the  place  she  was  guided 
by  the  sound  of  the  flail. 

At  length  she  stood  before  two  great  open  doors.  There  was 
a  thrashing  floor  w^ithin.  A  man  was  thrashing  there.  Annette 
could  see  the  flail  as  the  thrasher  swung  it  in  the  air. 

If  you  wish  to  know  how  Annette  and  Tooly  stood  looking  at 
the  thrasher  as  he  swung  his  flail,  turn  over  the  leaf  and  see. 
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Picture  of  the  thrashing. 


Danger  of  going  near  a  flail. 


"  Let  me  go  in,"  said  Tooly. 
"No,"  said  Annette,  "you  must  not  go  in." 
"Why  not?"  said  Tooly. 

"  Because,"  said  Annette,  "the  flail  will  hit  you." 
Annette  was  very  right  in  this.     It  is  dangerous  to  go  near  the 
flail  while  a  thrasher  is  thrashing. 
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"  We  will  stand  here,"  said  Annette.  "  I  wish  to  see  how  he 
does  it,  so  that  I  may  know  how  to  thrash  out  my  grain." 

So  Annette,  standing-  back  at  a  little  distance  from  the  door, 
watched  the  thrasher  as  he  thrashed  the  grain. 

After  a  time  she  led  Tooly  along  through  the  grass  to  a  place 
where  some  hens  and  chickens  were  feeding.  They  w^ere  scratch- 
ing among  the  grass  to  find  kernels  of  wheat  that  had  been  drop- 
ped there  when  the  teams  came  along. 

There  was  a  large  coop  under  a  great  tree  not  far  from  the 
barn.  Annette  led  Tooly  to  see  what  was  in  this  coop.  She 
found  that  there  w^as  a  mother  hen  shut  up  there.  Her  chickens 
were  playing  all  about  the  coop  in  the  grass. 

The  reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  shut  up  a  mother  hen  when 
her  chickens  are  small,  is,  that  if  she  is  left  at  large,  she  is  very  apt 
to  stray  away  into  places  w^hich  would  be  dangerous  for  her  chick- 
ens. She  would  go,  perhaps,  w^here  there  were  crevices  that  the 
chickens  would  fall  into,  or  would  walk  along  fast  over  rough  or 
steep  places  where  the  chickens  could  not  keep  up  with  her. 

The  hen  feels  a  great  deal  of  maternal  regard  for  her  brood,  but 
she  evinces  very  little  discretion.  So  they  shut  her  up  in  a  coop, 
and  then  her  chickens,  not  daring  to  go  far  away  from  her,  are  safe. 

After  a  time  Annette  and  Tooly  went  home. 

" Grandmother,"  said  Annette,  "I  must  beat  out  the  wheat  from 
my  little  sheaf  with  a  stick." 

"  No,"  said  her  grandmother,  "  it  will  be  easier  to  rub  it  out 
with  your  hands." 

"  But  I  would  rather  beat  it  out  with  a  stick,"  said  Annette  ; 
"that  would  be  more  like  thrashins^." 
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The  plowman  in  the  fields.  He  hears  the  hounds.  Leaping  the  fence. 


PICTURE  XXIV. 

THE  PLOWMAN  AND  THE  HOUNDS 

It  is  morning.  The  plowman  has  come  out  with  his  team  of 
horses  into  the  field,  and  is  just  ready  to  begin  his  work.  His 
team  stand  waiting  for  him  to  give  them  the  command  to  go  on, 
while  he,  holding  the  plow  by  its  handles,  stands  ready  to  insert 
the  point  of  it  into  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  horses  begm  to  move. 

A  moment  ago,  while  standing  thus,  he  heard,  in  the  still  morn- 
ing air,  a  distant  sound  of  the  baying  of  dogs. 

"Hark!"  said  he  to  himself;  "I  hear  the  hounds.  Another 
poor  fox  is  to  be  hunted  to  death." 

So  he  paused  to  listen. 

At  the  end  of  the  field  where  the  plowman  is  at  work  there  is 
a  church,  which  stands  on  the  margin  of  a  grove.  A  close  fence 
separates  the  church-yard  and  the  grove  from  the  field.  While 
the  plowman  was  listening  to  the  sound  of  the  barking,  which 
seemed  all  the  time  to  come  nearer  and  nearer,  he  suddenly  saw 
the  fox  coming  mto  view,  boundmg  through  the  grass  under  the 
fence  at  the  end  of  the  field  In  a  moment  more  the  fox  leaped 
over  the  fence  and  disappeared. 

Almost  instantly  afterward  the  hounds,  followed  by  the  hunts- 
men on  their  horses,  came  rushing  on.  The  dogs  leaped  over  the 
fence,  one  after  the  other,  following  the  scent  of  the  game.  The 
huntsmen,  on  their  horses,  came  suddenly  to  a  stand,  as  we  see 
in  the  engraving. 
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Picture  of  the  plowman  looking  at  the  hounds. 


The  plowman  stands  looking  to  see  what  the  huntsmen  will  do. 

One  of  the  horses  of  the  team  is  white,  and  the  other  is  black. 
It  is  so,  too,  with  the  horses  of  the  huntsmen.  One  of  them  is 
white,  and  the  other  is  black.  The  wdiite  hunter  seems  to  be 
brought  to  a  very  sudden  stand. 

Soon,  however,  they  will  probably  follow  the  dogs  over  the 
4  Y 
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A  useless  life  is  never  a  happy  one.  The  milkmaid  coming  home. 

paling,  and  go  on  with  their  sport,  while  the  farmer  will  proceed 
with  his  plowing. 

He  who  spends  his  days  in  useful  industry,  lives  to  much  better 
purpose,  and  will  have  a  much  more  satisfactory  account  to  ren- 
der at  last,  than  they  who  waste  their  time  in  idle  sports  and  pas- 
times, which  lead  to  no  good  either  to  themselves  or  their  fellow- 
creatures. 

And  he  will,  moreover,  not  only  have  a  better  account  of  him- 
self to  render  at  last,  but  he  will  enjoy  a  far  higher  measure  of 
satisfaction  and  happiness,  day  by  day,  while  he  continues  to  live. 
Doing  good  to  others  is  the  surest  means  of  dispelling  the  feelings 
of  gloom  and  sadness  from  our  own  hearts,  and  a  selfish  and  use- 
less life  will  always  be  a  miserable  one. 


PICTURE  XXV. 

THE    MILKMAID    AND    THE    HOUNDS 


In  this  picture  we  have  another  hunting  scene.  The  hounds 
are  in  the  distance,  running  across  the  field  They  have  almost 
disappeared  from  view.  The  huntsmen  are  following  them.  They 
are  brandishing  their  whips,  and  urging  their  horses  to  their  utmost 
speed. 

In  the  foreground  is  a  milkmaid  going  home  with  her  milk.  It 
is  early  in  the  morning.  She  has  been  out  to  milk  the  cows,  and 
she  is  carrying  home  the  milk  in  a  pail,  which  she  has  poised  upon 
her  head.  She  has  heard  the  baying  of  the  dogs  and  the  horns 
of  the  huntsmen,  and  she  has  stopped  to  look  round  and  see. 
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ricture  of  the  milkmaid. 


Tbe  bridge  and  the  railing.  Flowers  and  shrubbery 


The  place  where  she  stands  is  at  the  beginning  of  a  Uttle  bridge 
or  causeway,  which  leads  across  a  brook.  We  can  see  the  water 
of  this  brook  m  the  foreground.  There  is  a  railing  on  one  side 
of  this  bridge.  A  railing  on  one  side  is  enough,  for  the  bridge  is 
not  very  high.  Pretty  bouquets  of  flowers  and  shrubbery  grow 
by  the  side  of  the  bridge  and  along  the  margin  of  the  water.  A 
flock  of  rooks  are  flying  in  the  air. 

The  huntsmen  and  the  hounds  will  soon  be  out  of  sight,  and 
then  the  milkmaid  will  go  on  over  the  bridge  toward  her  home. 
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Rooks  and  rookeries.  Rooks  celebrated  for  their  thieving  habits. 


PICTURE  XXVI. 

THE    ROOKS. 

Rooks  are  a  species  of  birds  very  similar  to  crows.  They  are 
large  and  black,  like  the  crow,  and  they  make  a  cawing  sound. 
They  live  together  in  great  flocks  or  families,  which  sometimes 
contain  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  pairs.  These  immense 
communities  have  their  habitations  in  ancient  groves,  building  their 
nests  together  on  the  tops  of  the  tall  trees,  and  continuing  to  oc- 
cupy the  same  place  from  generation  to  generation  for  hundreds 
of  years. 

Such  a  community  of  rooks  is  called  a  rookery.  The  appear- 
ance which  the  grove  that  they  inhabit  exhibits  is  seen  in  the  op- 
posite picture.  The  grove  is  seen  in  the  background  on  the  left. 
The  nests  are  all  built  near  the  tops  of  the  tall  trees  which  you 
see  growing  there.  We  see  the  rooks  in  great  numbers  flying 
about  over  them.  While  flying  about  thus  over  their  nests,  they 
keep  up  an  incessant  cawing. 

Below  we  see  the  stacks  of  the  hay  and  grain  in  the  farmer's 
yard,  with  two  or  three  cows  standing  in  the  shade  of  one  of  them. 
In  the  foreground  is  a  man  plowing  in  a  field.  He  has,  however, 
stopped  his  work  to  let  his  horses  rest,  and  to  talk  a  little  with  a 
girl  who  is  passing  near  him  on  her  way  across  the  field. 

Rooks,  like  crows  and  ravens,  are  celebrated  for  their  dishon- 
esty. They  steal  any  thing  that  they  can  find,  apparently  with- 
out the  least  remorse  or  compunction.     When  a  young  pair  are 
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Picture  of  the  rookery. 


How  the  rooks  build  their  nests. 


building  their  nests,  instead  of  going  away  to  a  proper  place,  and 
finding  sticks  and  straws  of  their  own  to  build  it  with,  they  watch 
slyly  for  an  opportunity,  and  pull  out  the  sticks  from  the  other 
nests  near  them  when  the  owners  of  them  are  away.  They  use 
a  great  many  sticks  in  building  their  nests,  cementing  them  to- 
gether with  mud,  and  weaving  in  straw  to  form  the  inside  lining; 
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but  instead  of  going  to  get  sticks  and  straws  of  their  own,  they 
are  very  apt  to  plunder  their  neighbors  whenever  they  get  a 
chance. 

To  prevent  this  danger,  one  of  the  rooks  of  the  pair  that  own  a 
nest  usually  remains  by  it  to  guard  it  while  the  other  is  away,  and 
then,  if  any  strange  rook  comes  to  steal  the  sticks  or  straws,  he 
flies  at  him  and  drives  him  off.  Sometimes,  however,  the  thieving 
rook,  by  constantly  watching,  finds  some  nest  unguarded,  and  suc- 
ceeds in  robbing  it.  But  he  does  not  always  escape  punishment 
for  his  crime,  for  when  the  owners  of  the  nest  come  home  and 
find  what  the  thief  has  been  doing,  they  go  and  get  several  other 
rooks  to  join  them,  and  the  whole  company  fly  at  the  thief  in  his 
nest,  drive  him  away,  and  pull  his  nest  to  pieces.  Whether  these 
avengers  of  crime  are  regular  ofl^cers  of  justice,  appointed  as  a 
sort  of  police  to  execute  an  established  code,  or  whether  they  are 
volunteers,  applying  a  sort  of  Lynch  law  to  the  off'enders,  I  be- 
lieve is  not  fully  ascertained. 

The  rooks  do  some  mischief  to  the  farmers  by  pulling  up  the 
wheat  and  other  grain  which  is  sown  in  the  fields.  As  soon  as 
the  grain  is  sprouted  and  begins  to  appear  above  the  ground,  they 
pull  it  up,  and  eat  the  seed  at  the  bottom.  They  seem  to  know 
very  well  that  this  is  stealing,  for  they  set  one  of  their  number  to 
watch  while  they  are  doing  it,  and  if  he  sees  any  man  or  boy 
coming,  he  alarms  the  plunderers  by  a  loud  caw.  The  farmer 
sometimes  attempts  to  prevent  them  from  plundering  his  field  by 
setting  up  various  things  to  frighten  them  away.  But  they  soon 
find  out  the  deception,  and  then  come  down  into  the  field  and  pull 
up  the  strain  as  much  as  ever.     The  onlv  efl^ectual  wav  is  to  set 
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some  one  to  watch.  A  boy  will  answer  for  such  a  watch,  if  he  is 
faithful  and  vigilant,  and  if  he  is  old  enough  to  act  promptly  and 
energetically  when  he  sees  them  coming,  and  drive  them  away  by 
shouting  at  them  and  throwing  stones. 

It  is  only  for  a  few  days  in  the  year  that  the  rooks  can  do  any 
mischief  by  pulling  up  the  corn.  At  other  times  they  do  a  great 
deal  of  good,  by  destroying  millions  of  worms  and  noxious  insects, 
that  would  greatly  damage  the  farmer's  crops  if  they  were  allowed 
to  live. 


PICTURE  XXYII. 

THE     SOLDIER. 

The  soldier  stands  sentinel  at  his  post  on  the  field  of  battle,  in 
the  night,  silent  and  solitary.  The  moon,  broad  and  full,  shines 
through  the  clouds  in  the  western  sky,  just  before  going  down  be- 
low the  horizon.  The  soldier  rejoices  in  her  going  down,  for  her 
withdrawal  from  the  sky  is  the  harbinger  of  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
and  when  the  sun  is  risen,  his  cold  and  weary  watching  will  be 
ended. 

The  post  of  the  sentinel  is  at  a  gun  which  stands  in  the  em- 
brasure of  a  redoubt.  A  redoubt  is  an  embankment  of  earth 
thrown  up  to  protect  soldiers  from  an  enemy.  An  embrasure  is 
an  opening  in  the  embankment,  made  for  the  purpose  of  pointing 
the  mouth  of  the  cannon  through.  We  can  see  the  redoubt  and 
the  embrasure  very  plainly  in  the  engraving  on  the  following 
page. 
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Picture  of  the  sentinel.  His  vigilance.  His  mode  of  challenging. 


The  soldier  is  muffled  in  his  coat  as  he  walks  to  and  fro  by  his 
gun,  for  the  night  is  chilly  and  cold.  He  carries  his  knapsack  on 
his  back,  and  he  has  his  musket — bayonet  set — in  his  hands.  It  is 
his  duty  to  watch  on  every  side  against  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 
He  looks  about  him  eagerly  in  all  directions,  and  listens  anxiously 
to  the  shghtest  sound.  If  he  hears  or  sees  any  persons  approach- 
ing, either  openly  or  by  stealth,  he  challenges  them  by  calling  out, 

"  Who  goes  there  ?" 

If  he  receives  no  answer,  or  none  that  is  satisfactory,  or  if,  from 
any  cause,  he  thinks  it  is  the  enemy  that  is  coming,  he  fires  his 
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musket  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and  thus,  at  the  same  time, 
kills  or  intimidates  the  spy  or  the  enemy  that  is  coming,  and  gives 
the  camp  the  alarm. 

On  hearing  the  alarm,  the  soldiers  that  are  sleeping  in  their 
tents,  or  that  lie  bivouacked  upon  the  ground,  spring  suddenly  to 
their  feet  and  rush  to  their  arms.  A  night  alarm  of  this  kind,  in 
an  encampment  of  an  army,  often  leads  to  a  scene  of  dreadful  ex- 
citement and  confusion. 

The  life  of  a  soldier  is  full  of  privation,  hardships,  and  suffer- 
ings, and  it  affords  very  few  innocent  means  of  enjoyment.  Most 
men  are,  accordingly,  unv^illing  to  become  soldiers,  and  govern- 
ments and  kings  are  consequently  obliged  to  resort  to  extraordi- 
nary means  and  measures  to  induce  men  to  enter  their  armies. 

In  some  countries,  the  contrivance  which  is  adopted  is  to  pay 
the  men  who  enlist  a  bounty,  as  it  is  called — that  is,  a  certain  sum 
in  ready  money  w^hen  they  enlist.  Now  there  are  always,  in  ev- 
ery country,  numbers  of  reckless  and  miserable  wretches  who  are 
w^illing,  for  the  sake  of  this  bounty,  and  the  few  days  of  carousal 
that  it  will  procure  for  them,  to  sign  their  names  to  the  fatal  pa- 
pers, and  so  barter  away  their  liberty  and  happiness  for  years. 

In  other  countries,  where  the  powers  of  the  government  are 
more  despotic,  the  system  adopted  is  that  of  force.  A  catalogue 
is  made  of  all  the  young  men  in  every  town  and  village  in  the 
kingdom,  and  then  lots  are  drawn  to  decide  who  must  become 
soldiers.  If  the  sons  of  rich  men  are  drawn,  they  hire  substitutes, 
but  poor  men's  sons  are  compelled  to  go.  This  is  called  the  con- 
scription. The  conscription  system  is  adopted  in  France,  and  the 
bounty  system  in  England  and  America. 
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Man  should  be  the  defender  and  protector  of  woman. 


PICTURE  XXVIIL 

THE  PROTECTOR. 

Man  is  designed  by  nature  to  be  the  defender  and  the  protector 
of  woman.  In  fulfillment  of  this  duty,  a  boy  ought  always  to  de- 
fend and  protect  his  sister,  and  to  aid,  encourage,  and  sustain  her 
on  any  and  every  occasion  when  she  needs  his  support.  If  he 
does  not  do  this,  and  especially  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  ever  allows 
himself  to  oppress,  to  tease,  or  to  vex  her,  he  violates  one  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  his  being,  and  disgraces  his  sex. 

The  name  of  the  boy  that  we  see  in  the  opposite  picture,  walk- 
ing along  with  his  sister  in  a  wood,  is  Herman.  He  has  been  at 
work  with  his  father  in  a  field  near  the  wood,  making  hay.  About 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  his  sister  Amy  came  dow^n  from 
the  house  to  bring  some  cool  ginger  water  to  her  father  for  him 
and  the  haymakers  to  drink.  She  brought  it  in  a  tin  pail.  There 
was  a  cover  upon  the  pail,  to  prevent  the  water  from  spilling. 

Amy  found  that  the  pail,  filled  as  it  was  with  water,  was  pretty 
heavy  to  carry.  But  she  stopped  frequently  to  rest,  and  by  this 
means  she  at  length  arrived  in  the  field.  Here  she  put  the  pail 
down  safely  upon  a  smooth  flat  stone  under  a  shady  tree  near 
where  the  haymakers  were  working.  Then  she  lifted  off  the  cov- 
er of  the  pail  and  took  a  good  drink. 

"  There  !"  said  she,  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction.  "  Now  I  will  go 
home  again." 

So  she  walked  to  the  part  of  the  field  where  her  brother  Her- 
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Picture  of  Herman  and  Amy  in  the  wood. 
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Amy  is  alarmed  by  a  snake.  The  snake  is  alarmed  too. 

man  was  at  work,  and,  after  talking  with  him  a  few  minutes,  she 
set  out  on  her  return  home.  She  went  into  the  w^ood,  and  soon 
disappeared  from  view. 

Very  soon,  however,  Herman  heard  her  voice  calhng  to  him  in 
a  tone  of  terror.  He  looked  up,  and  saw  that  she  had  come  back, 
and  was  now  standing  at  the  margin  of  the  wood,  calling  out  to 
him,  and  beckoning  to  him  very  eagerly. 

"  Her — MAN  !  Her — man  !"  said  she.     "  Come  here  !" 

Herman  at  once  threw  down  his  rake,  and  ran  to  the  place 
where  Amy  was  standing. 

When  he  reached  the  place,  he  ascertained  that  the  cause  of 
Amy's  fear  was  a  small  spotted  snake  which  she  had  suddenlv 
come  upon  in  going  through  the  wood. 

The  snake,  when  Amy  first  saw  him,  was  lying  directly  across 
the  path.  He  began  to  move  slowly  aw^ay  when  he  saw  Amy  ap- 
proaching, being  made  somewhat  afraid  by  seeing  a  human  being 
walking  in  his  w^ood. 

"  I  don't  know  who  she  is  or  what  she  is,"  said  he  to  himself, 
"  and  perhaps  she  does  not  intend  me  any  harm.  But  I  think  I 
had  better  be  moving." 

So  he  began  to  glide  slowly  along  the  path  by  a  very  graceful 
and  smooth,  and  yet  almost  imperceptible  motion,  watching  Amy 
all  the  time  with  one  of  his  eyes. 

But,  though  the  snake  was  thus  somewhat  alarmed  at  seeing 
Amy,  Amy  herself  was  a  good  deal  more  alarmed  at  seeing  him. 
As  soon  as  her  eyes  fell  upon  him,  she  uttered  a  loud  outcry,  and 
ran  back  as  fast  as  possible  to  the  margin  of  the  wood,  and  there 
she  began  to  call  to  Herman,  as  has  already  been  related. 
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As  soon  as  Herman  learned  what  was  the  matter,  he  seized  a 
large  stick  which  lay  upon  the  ground  for  a  cudgel,  and  then  walk- 
ed briskly  on  into  the  wood,  leading  Amy  along  with  him  to  show 
him  the  place  w^here  the  snake  was  lying.  They  turned  a  little 
out  of  the  path,  and  walked  through  the  brakes  and  sedges,  in 
order  to  come  upon  the  enemy  unawares. 

In  the  engraving  we  see  them  walking  rapidly  along  in  this  way, 
looking  earnestly  forward  toward  the  place  which  Amy  indicated. 

"•  Don't  be  afraid,"  says  Herman  ;  "  let  me  just  get  sight  of  him 
— even  if  it  is  only  the  tip  of  his  tail — and  you  shall  see  how  I'll 
demolish  him." 

It  is  w^rong  to  kill,  or  to  injure  in  any  w^ay,  the  innocent  and 
harmless  animals  that  we  see  enjoying  life  around  us,  such  as 
birds,  butterflies,  and  squirrels,  but  it  is  perfectly  right  to  destroy 
all  venomous  beasts  and  reptiles,  and  vermin  of  every  kind,  when- 
ever they  come  into  places  occupied  by  man.  In  places,  how^ever, 
which  man  does  not  wish  to  inhabit,  even  these  noxious  animals 
should  be  allowed  to  live.  I  would  not  kill  even  a  viper  or  a  scor- 
pion, if  he  was  living  in  peace  wdth  his  fellows  in  a  jungle  in  In- 
dia, uninhabited  by  man,  nor  would  I  molest  the  mosquitoes  that 
sw^arm  in  millions  in  lonely  swamps,  where  they  lead  gay  and  hap- 
py lives,  and  do  no  harm. 

Herman  and  Amy  pressed  eagerly  forward,  watching  for  the 
snake  with  countenances  expressive  of  very  determined  hostility 
against  him.  Herman  carried  his  cudgel  on  his  shoulder  with  his 
right  hand,  while  with  his  left  he  encircled  his  sister,  to  keep  her 
near  him,  and  under  his  immediate  protection.  You  see  them  in 
these  attitudes  in  the  engraving.  * 
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It  is  wrong  for  boys  to  attempt  to  frighten  their  sisters. 


This  is  tlie  spirit  which  every  noble-minded  boy  will  manifest 
toward  his  sister  whenever  she  is  in  any  danger  or  feels  any  fear. 
How  much  more  generous  and  noble  was  this  conduct  on  the 
part  of  Herman,  than  if  he  had  refused  to  assist  his  sister,  and 
had  made  light  of,  or  had  ridiculed  her  fears. 

"  Go  straight  along,  you  silly  child,"  he  might  have  said ;  "the 
snake  will  not  hurt  you." 

That  is  the  spirit  that  boys  sometimes  manifest  in  dealing  with 
the  fears  of  their  sisters.  Sometimes  they  even  attempt  to  in- 
crease and  aggravate  these  fears.  I  have  known  a  boy  to  take 
up  a  little  snake  by  the  tail,  and  run  after  his  sister  with  it,  to 
amuse  himself  in  witnessing  the  terror  he  excited.  But  this  is 
very  ungentlemanly  conduct.  It  is  the  duty  of  man  to  soothe  and 
allay  the  fears  of  woman,  even  when  they  are  unreasonable  fears, 
and  never  to  ridicule  them  or  attempt  to  increase  them.  To  be 
timid,  even  in  cases  where  there  is  little  cause  for  fear,  is  not  dis- 
creditable in  woman,  however  much  it  may  be  in  man ;  for  she  is 
made,  not  to  brave  difficulty  and  danger,  but  to  be  protected  and 
defended  from  them  by  man. 

Let  all  boys,  then,  respect  the  fears,  even  though  they  are  un- 
reasonable, of  their  mothers  or  their  sisters.  They  should  never 
do  any  thing  to  awaken  them,  or  to  ridicule  them  when  awakened, 
but  soothe  and  allay  them  by  every  means  in  their  power,  and  al- 
ways be  prompt  and  courageous  in  affording  protection. 

We  must  therefore  commend  the  action  of  Herman  in  going 
forward  so  readily  to  repel  the  danger  which  had  excited  Amy's 
fears,  though,  after  all,  he  did  not  succeed  in  killing  the  snake. 
When  he  reached  the  spot  which  Amy  pointed  out  to  him,  the 
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The  snake  can  not  be  found.  Amy  is  relieved  of  her  fears. 

snake  had  gone.  Herman  looked  for  him  every  where,  but  he 
was  not  to  be  found.  He  pushed  aside  the  grass  and  bushes,  and 
moved  several  stones,  but  no  snake  was  to  be  seen. 

"  Perhaps  he  went  under  that  stone,"  said  Amy. 

So  saying.  Amy  pointed  to  a  flat  stone  that  lay  by  the  side  of 
a  big  log  near  where  they  w^ere  standing. 

Herman  took  hold  of  the  stone  by  one  of  its  edges,  and  threw 
it  over.  There  was  nothing  under  it  but  two  lizards  and  three 
black  bugs.  The  lizards  looked  up  very  much  astonished,  and 
then  began  to  creep  slowly  away.  As  for  the  bugs,  they  scam- 
pered off  at  once,  as  fast  as  they  could,  without  any  ceremony. 

"Perhaps  he  is  under  the  log,"  said  Herman.  So  saying,  he 
attempted  to  turn  the  log  over,  but  it  could  not  be  moved. 

"  After  all,"  said  he,  at  last,  to  Amy,  "  I  don't  think  it  is  of 
much  consequence.  Such  snakes  as  these  never  bite  people,  and 
if  you  ever  meet  one  again,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  take  up  a  little 
stick,  and  he  will  run  away  as  fast  as  he  can  go." 

So  saying,  Herman  w^ent  back  to  his  work,  and  Amy,  with  a 
light  heart,  pursued  her  way  along  the  path  toward  her  home, 
singing,  as  she  went,  in  a  very  cheerful  and  happy  manner.  The 
ready  alacrity  with  which  Herman  had  come  to  her  aid,  and  the 
resolution  and  energy  which  he  had  displayed,  had  inspired  her 
w^ith  some  portion  of  his  courage,  and  had  reassured  her.  Thus 
he  had  relieved  her  of  her  fears  in  a  far  more  effectual  way  than 
by  destroying  the  object  of  them.  He  had  made  her  superior  to 
them  by  the  reaction  on  her  heart  of  his  own  courage  and  friend- 
ly sympathy. 
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Irrigation.  The  Chinamen.  An  experiment  proposed  for  boys. 


PICTURE  XXIX. 

IRRIGATION. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  the  Chinese  water  their  grounds. 
The  watering  of  grounds,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  growth 
of  plants,  is  called  irrigation. 

On  the  left  we  see  two  Chinamen  holding  a  shallow  bowl  by 
means  of  four  cords.  One  of  the  men  takes  hold  of  two  of  the 
cords,  and  the  other  of  the  other  two.  Behind  them  is  a  bank, 
and  beyond  the  bank  is  the  field  which  they  intend  to  water. 
They  dip  up  the  w^ater  in  the  bowl,  and  then,  by  giving  the  bowl 
a  peculiar  swing — the  art  of  doing  which  with  dexterity  they  have 
acquired  by  long  practice — they  throw  the  water  over  the  bank 
to  a  place  where  it  is  received  in  a  little  depression,  made  for  it 
in  the  ground,  and  is  thence  conveyed  away,  in  channels  previ- 
ously made  for  it,  all  over  the  field. 

Boys  who  should  try  the  experiment  of  throwing  water  in  this 
way  would  find  it  very  difficult  at  first,  but  after  some  practice 
they  would  gradually  learn  the  art.  The  experiment  might  be 
made  with  any  shallow  bowl  or  basin,  either  one  of  wood  or  of 
tin.  The  four  cords  might  be  attached  to  it  by  first  tying  a  cord 
around  the  bowl  or  basin  in  the  form  of  a  band,  just  under  the 
rim,  and  then  attaching  the  ends  of  the  four  cords  to  the  band,  at 
proper  distances  from  each  other,  on  the  opposite  sides. 

On  the  right,  in  the  picture,  we  see  another  apparatus  for  rais- 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  buckets  attached  to  a  chain 
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The  two  Chinamen  throwing  up  water 


The  tread-miU. 


which  passes  over  a  wheel  at  the  top.  The  three  men  work  the 
wheel,  and  so  draw  up  the  buckets  through  an  inclined  channel 
made  of  plank,  which  you  see  in  the  picture  ascending  from  the 
water  below  to  the  bank  above.  The  buckets,  in  coming  up  this 
channel,  bring  the  water  up  with  them,  and  deliver  it  in  a  small 
reservoir  on  the  margin  of  the  bank,  whence  it  is  conveyed  in  lit- 
tle streamlets  all  over  the  land. 
4  G 
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Warm  springs.  Interior  temperature  of  the  earth. 

The  Chinese  have  several  other  mechanical  contrivances  be- 
sides these,  which  they  employ  in  raising  w^ater  for  the  irrigation 
of  their  lands. 


PICTURE  XXX. 

THE     WARM     SPRINGS. 

Springs  of  water  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  earth,  boiling 
up  out  of  the  ground.  In  most  cases  the  water  is  cold,  but  it  is 
often  warm,  and  sometimes  it  is  very  hot.  When  the  water  is 
hot,  a  cloud  of  vapor  rises  from  it  where  it  issues  from  the  ground. 

In  the  picture  opposite  we  see  a  representation  of  such  a  cloud 
arising  from  a  hot  spring  in  the  western  country  in  America. 

The  reason  why  some  of  the  springs  of  w^ater  which  come  out 
of  the  ground  are  cold  and  others  hot,  is  supposed  to  be  this. 

As  we  descend  into  the  ground,  we  find  that  the  strata — that  is, 
the  successive  layers  of  earth  and  rocks — are  colder  than  the  air 
above,  for  a  certain  distance  below  the  surface,  but  after  that  they 
begin  to  grow  warm,  and  it  is  found  that  the  warmth  continues  to 
increase  as  far  as  men  have  ever  gone  down.  The  deepest  places 
where  men  have  gone  down  are  in  the  mines  which  they  dig  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  coal,  and  salt,  and  ores  of  metal.  In  the 
deepest  mines  the  rocks  are  the  warmest. 

It  is  supposed  that  deeper  still  the  heat  becomes  still  greater, 
until  finally  the  rocks  are  melted.  This,  however,  is  supposed  to 
be  very  far  down  indeed. 

Now  this  being  the  condition  of  the  strata  of  the  earth  in  re- 
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Picture  of  the  hot  spriiia;. 


Vapor  rising. 


Cause  of  it. 


spect  to  temperature,  it  is  plain  that  the  water  which  comes  up 
out  of  the  ground,  in  springs,  will  be  cold,  or  warm,  or  hot,  ac- 
cording as  it  comes  from  a  greater  or  less  depth  below  the  surface. 
If  the  water  comes  from  among  the  rocks,  or  strata  of  any  kind, 
that  are  near  the  surfacp,  it  will  be  cold,  for  all  these  strata  are 
cold.  If  it  comes  from  a  great  depth  below,  it  will  be  warm  ;  and 
if  from  a  very  great  depth  indeed,  it  will  be  hot,  and  a  continual 
cloud  of  steam  will  rise  from  it  where  it  issues  from  the  ground, 
as  seen  in  the  picture. 
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The  benighted  horseman.  Signs  of  a  storm.  Wind  rising. 


PICTURE  XXXI. 

OVERTAKEN    IN    A    STORM. 

The  horseman,  riding  across  a  lonely  moor  in  the  night,  is  over- 
taken by  a  storm. 

He  had  some  v^arning  of  the  storm,  for  a  black  cloud  appear- 
ed in  the  west  just  as  he  arrived  at  the  margin  of  the  moor. 

"  Will  there  be  time,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  for  me  to  ride  five 
miles  across  this  lonely  moor  before  it  begins  to  rain  ?" 

He  looked  at  the  cloud ;  he  listened  to  hear  the  distant  thun- 
der; he  thought  of  his  home. 

"  Yes,"  said  he.  "  At  least  I  think,  Jupiter,  if  you  please,  we 
will  try." 

Jupiter  was  the  name  of  his  horse. 

So  he  entered  upon  the  road  which  led  over  the  moor,  and,  urg- 
ing Jupiter  forward,  sometimes  by  cheering  w^ords,  and  sometimes 
by  gentle  touches  wdth  his  riding  whip,  he  trotted  swiftly  on. 

In  the  mean  time  the  dark  cloud  rose  higher  and  higher.  The 
thunder  was  more  frequent,  and  it  seemed  nearer.  Night  came 
on,  and  faint  flashes  of  lightning  were  soon  to  be  seen.  The  horse- 
man urged  his  horse  faster  and  faster. 

At  length,  the  cloud  having  gradually  extended  over  the  whole 
western  sky,  and  spread  upward  to  the  zenith,  a  universal  gloom 
was  cast  over  the  face  of  nature.  This  gloom  was  rendered  the 
more  solemn  and  impressive  by  the  death-like  calm  and  silence 
that  reigned  in  the  air.     At  length  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  burst 
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The  horseman  overtaken  by  the  storm.  The  lightning. 


upon  the  trees,  and  big  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall.     The  horse 
drove  on  faster  and  faster. 

"  The  storm  is  coming,"  said  the  rider  to  himself.     ''  What  shall 

I  do  r 


It  grew  darker  and  darker,  and  soon  he  could  no  longer  see  the 
path.  The  horse,  however,  galloped  on.  At  length  the  horseman 
could  see,  when  the  flashes  of  lightning  gave  him  from  time  to 
time  a  momentary  gleam  of  hght,  that  he  had  lost  his  way.  He 
was  out  upon  the  open  moor,  galloping  among  tufts  of  grass  and 
sedges,  and  through  pools  of  water. 
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The  horseman  becomes  discouraged.  The  flashes  of  lightning.  The  lamp. 

As  soon  as  he  found  that  he  had  lost  his  way,  he  reined  in  his 
horse  and  began  to  go  slowly. 

"  It  is  useless  for  me  to  go  fast  any  longer,"  said  he,  "  for  it  is 
as  likely  that  I  am  going  farther  and  farther  away  from  home,  as 
that  I  am  getting  nearer  to  it." 

So  he  reined  in  his  horse  and  went  slowly,  watching  for  the 
flashes  of  the  lightning  in  order  that  he  might  gaze  about  him  at 
the  instant  of  the  gleam,  to  see  if  he  could  not  perceive  some 
siofns  of  the  road.  In  the  mean  time  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and 
he  was  soon  wet  through  and  through. 

At  last,  in  the  midst  of  an  interval  between  two  of  the  flashes 
of  lightning,  he  saw  suddenly  a  distant  light.  He  thought  it  was 
a  light  burning  in  the  window  of  some  woodman's  cottage  on  the 
moor. 

"  I  will  make  for  that  light,"  said  he.  *'  If  it  is  a  house,  I  shall 
find  shelter  there." 

Then  came  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning,  and  in  the  vivid  and  glit- 
tering gleam  of  it  the  light  of  the  woodman's  lamp  disappeared. 
The  lamp  was  burning  on,  however,  all  the  time  steadily  the  same, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  horseman  saw  its  gentle  radiance  again, 
piercing  the  darkness  with  a  feeble  but  constant  beam.  He  turn- 
ed his  horse  in  that  direction,  and  went  on,  watching,  as  he  went, 
for  flashes  of  lightning  to  show  him  how  to  guide  his  horse  over 
the  uneven  and  encumbered  ground.  Each  flash,  as  it  burst  sud- 
denly over  the  landscape,  brought  out  very  vividly  to  view  the 
whole  surface  of  the  moor  around  and  near,  showing  very  plain- 
ly every  object  on  the  ground  for  some  distance  before  him,  and 
enabling  him  to  choose  his  way  for  a  little  space.     It  was  true 
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The  horseman  is  guided  partly  by  the  lamp  and  partly  by  the  lightning.  Bonder. 


the  light  was  only  a  single  instantaneous  gleam,  and  it  was  follow- 
ed by  a  darkness  which  seemed  the  more  intense  by  contrast  with 
the  dazzling  brilliancy  that  preceded  it ;  but  by  the  time  that  the 
horseman  had  gone  to  the  end  of  the  way  which  one  flash  had  re- 
vealed to  him,  another  and  another  would  come  to  enlighten  the 
ground  beyond  and  still  beyond.  In  the  intervals  between  these 
near  illuminations,  the  horseman  would  watch  for  the  distant  beam- 
ing of  the  w^oodman's  lamp,  which  was  his  sole  reliance  for  the 
general  direction  of  his  course.  Thus  the  lamp  was  the  beacon 
which  guided  him  in  respect  to  the  end  of  his  journey,  while  the 
lightning  illumined  his  way. 

After  riding  on  in  this  manner  for  some  time,  the  horseman  per- 
ceived that  he  was  gradually  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
light,  and  at  length,  to  his  great  relief,  he  reached  the  woodman's 
door.  The  woodman  welcomed  the  stranger  to  his  hut  in  a  very 
kind  and  hospitable  manner,  and  gave  him  a  seat  by  a  great  blaz- 
ing fire. 


PICTURE  XXXII. 

THE     LITTLE     TYRANT. 

This  picture  represents  a  rude  and  hateful  boy,  tyrannizing 
over  his  playmates  at  school.  You  see  him  standing  near  the 
centre  of  the  group,  with  his  fists  doubled  and  his  arms  a  kimbo. 
His  name  is  Bonder.  He  is  domineering  over  and  hectoring  the 
other  boys.     The  case  is  this  : 

Henry  —  the  boy  who  stands  before  Bonder,  and  is  pointing 
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The  little  tyrant.  Origin  of  the  difficulty.  Henry  and  James. 


down  to  the  ground — was  playing  marbles  in  that  part  of  the 
ground,  with  his  cousin  James,  when  Bonder  came  by  with  his 
top,  and  immediately  began  to  whip  his  top  so  near  the  spot,  that 
very  soon  it  ran  in  among  the  marbles,  and  knocked  them  about 
out  of  their  places.  In  fact,  he  whipped  the  top,  on  purpose,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  go  in  among  the  marbles.  Henry 
then  began  to  expostulate  with  him,  asking  him  not  to  come  and 
disturb  their  game. 

"  We  are  playing  marbles  here,"  said  Henry,  "  and  your  top 
spoils  the  game.  There  are  plenty  of  other  places  where  you  can 
spin  it,  without  coming  here  to  trouble  us." 

But  Bonder  will  not  go.  He  tells  Henry  and  James  that  he 
will  spin  his  top  wherever  he  pleases,  and  orders  them  to  go  off 
themselves,  out  of  his  way.  He  doubles  his  fists,  and  puts  him- 
self in  a  fighting  attitude,  and  threatens  to  strike  Henry  in  order 
to  drive  him  away.  He  is  larger  and  stronger  than  Henry,  and 
so  he  thinks  that  he  can  tyrannize  over  him  without  danger. 

His  younger  brother  George,  who  is  of  a  mild  and  gentle  dispo- 
sition, hearing  the  noise  of  the  dispute,  has  come  up  behind  Bon- 
der, and  is  attempting  to  draw  him  away.  Bonder,  however,  pays 
no  attention  to  what  his  brother  say.:. 

In  the  picture  you  see  Bonder  standing,  near  the  centre  of  the 
group.  He  is  looking  toward  Henry  with  a  very  fierce  and  ugly 
expression  upon  his  countenance,  and  is  threatening  him  with  his 
fists.  Henry  is  calmly  expostulating  with  him,  pointing  down  to 
the  marbles  at  the  same  time,  and  showing  Bonder  how  he  has 
knocked  them  about.  James  is  seen  in  the  foreground,  kneeling 
near  the  marbles,  and  listening  to  hear  what  Bonder  will  say. 
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George  interposes,  but  Bonder  will  not  listen. 


George  stands  behind  Bonder,  and  is  taking  hold  of  his  arm  and. 
endeavoring  to  draw  him  away,  but  Bonder  will  not  pay  any  at- 
tention to  him. 

A  generous-minded  boy,  w^ho  is  larger  and  stronger  than  his 
playmates,  will  employ  his  superior  strength  in  defending  them 
from  danger,  protecting  them  in  the  possession  of  their  rights,  and 
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assisting  and  benefiting  them  by  every  means  in  his  power.  It  is 
only  the  ignoble  and  the  base  that  tease  and  tyrannize  over  those 
w^eaker  than  themselves. 

In  the  history  of  the  world  there  have  been  a  great  many  cases 
in  which  bad  men,  having  become  great  and  pow^erful  by  means 
of  the  armies  which  they  have  had  under  their  command,  have 
tyrannized  over  their  fellow-men,  and  oppressed  them  in  the  most 
outrageous  manner,  plundering  them  of  their  property,  and  shut- 
ting up  those  for  whom  they  chanced  to  entertain  a  feeling  of  dis- 
like, in  dismal  dungeons,  or  putting  them  to  death  with  the  most 
cruel  tortures.  In  the  next  picture  we  have  a  representation  of 
such  a  captive  pining  in  his  prison. 


PICTURE  XXXIII. 

THE    CAPTIVE. 

We  behold  here  the  wretched  captive  pining  in  misery  in  the 
dark  and  dismal  dungeon  to  which  his  tyrant  has  confined  him. 
He  has  grown  old  and  infirm  in  the  long  and  weary  years  of  his 
bondage.  His  beard  is  long,  his  hair  is  disheveled,  his  face  is 
haggard  and  wan,  and  is  marked  with  an  expression  of  anguish 
and  despair. 

He  is  confined  by  means  of  a  heavy  iron  chain,  which  holds  him, 
at  one  end,  by  manacles  upon  his  wrists,  and  at  the  other  end  is 
secured  to  a  massive  ring  built  into  the  wall.  On  the  cold  stone 
floor  before  him  stands  the  basin  from  whicH  he  is  accustomed  to 
take  his  miserable  food. 
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Picture  of  the  dungeon. 


The  torch. 


The  benevolent  visitor. 


At  the  present  time  he  has  a  visitor.     The  visitor  is  a  friend 
who  has  come  to  solace  and  comfort  the  poor  captive  as  much  as 
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The  jailer.  Reason  why  he  is  so  watchful.  Questions  for  the  reader. 

he  can,  and  to  bring  him  a  warm  and  refreshing  drink.  The  vis- 
itor kneels  before  the  prisoner  and  holds  the  cup  to  his  lips.  His 
countenance  is  expressive  of  sympathy  and  compassion. 

Behind  the  captive  and  his  friend  we  see  the  jailer.  He  has 
admitted  the  visitor  to  the  dungeon,  and  has  come  in  with  him, 
bearing  a  torch  to  light  the  way.  He  holds  the  torch  high  above 
his  head,  and  watches  with  a  vigilant  and  fierce  look,  to  see  that 
the  visitor  is  not  plotting  for  the  escape  of  the  prisoner.  He  an- 
swers for  the  safety  of  those  committed  to  his  keeping  with  his 
life,  for  if  any  one  of  them  should  escape,  the  tyrant  would  order 
the  jailer  himself  to  be  killed. 

A  jailer  is  always  very  watchful  whenever  he  admits  visitors  to 
see  any  of  the  prisoners  under  his  charge,  for  they  often  come  to 
concert  some  plan  for  the  escape  of  the  captive,  or  to  carry  some 
plan  previously  concerted  into  execution.  On  this  account,  he 
thinks  it  necessary,  in  all  such  cases,  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
this  danger,  and  to  watch  their  movements  very  closely. 

Presently,  when  the  kind  visitor  shall  have  remained  as  long  as 
the  jailer  will  allow,  he  will  go  away  again.  Then  the  doors  of 
the  dungeon  will  be  locked  and  barred  as  before,  and  the  poor  cap- 
tive will  be  left  alone  in  darkness  and  solitude. 

Which  would  you  prefer  to  be,  the  tyrant  who  inflicts  this  mis- 
ery, or  the  kind  and  friendly  visitor  who  comes  to  relieve  it  ? 

And  so,  which  would  you  prefer  to  be,  the  rude  and  hectoring 
boy  who  takes  pleasure  in  oppressing  his  playmates  and  compan- 
ions, or  the  just,  and  kind,  and  considerate  one  who  always  strives 
to  protect  and  defend  the  weak  and  the  helpless,  and  to  rescue  and 
comfort  the  distressed  ? 
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The  farmer's  cottage  at  morning  prayers. 


PICTURE  XXXIV. 

MORNING     PRAYERS. 

This  scene  represents  a  farmer's  cottage  in  England  in  the 
morning,  at  a  time  when  the  family  are  assembled  for  prayers. 
The  head  of  the  family,  a  young  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  sits  at 


a  table  with  the  Bible  before  him,  opened  at  a  place  near  the  mid- 
dle of  it.     He  seems  to  be  reading  one  of  the  Psalms.     His  wife 
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The  comfort  which  the  old  man  takes  in  the  Bible. 


is  sitting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  with  her  youngest  child 
in  her  lap.  Before  the  table,  another  child  is  seated  on  a  little 
stool.  Her  cat  is  on  the  floor  by  her  side.  The  cat  sits  direct- 
ly upon  the  floor.     She  does  not  need  a  stool. 

Behind  the  table  stands  an  older  child,  who  seems  to  be  listen- 
ing to  the  reading.  They  all  appear  to  be  listening,  in  fact,  in  a 
very  attentive  manner. 

In  the  corner,  by  the  fire,  sits  an  old  man  in  his  easy-chair. 
He  is  the  great-grandfather  of  the  children.  He  is  very  old.  He 
leans  forward  upon  his  crutch  and  listens  to  the  reading.  It  is  a 
great  comfort  to  him,  now  that  he  is  so  old,  and  that  his  life  on 
earth  is  so  nearly  spent,  to  hear  the  word  of  God  read  to  him, 
which  gives  him  such  assurances  of  immortality  and  happiness  in 
a  life  to  come. 

Always  respect  and  venerate  the  Bible.  Read  it  yourself  with 
care,  and  listen  to  it  attentively  when  it  is  read  to  you  by  others, 
and  receive  its  precepts  and  injunctions  with  a  docile  and  obedi- 
ent spirit.  It  is  the  word  of  God,  and  if  you  hearken  to  it  and 
obey  it  while  you  are  young  and  in  health,  it  will  be  a  great  com- 
fort and  solace  to  you  when  you  are  sick  or  when  you  are  old. 

We  can  see  one  of  the  andirons  which  stand  upon  the  hearth, 
and  also  the  tongs  leaning  against  the  side  of  the  chimney,  with 
the  bright  light  of  the  fire  shining  upon  them,  and  casting  the  shad- 
ow of  them  upon  the  jamb.  Above,  against  the  wall,  we  see  sus- 
pended a  long-handled  fork  and  another  utensil.  Such  a  fork  as 
that  is  used  for  toasting  bread. 

There  is  a  window  in  the  back  side  of  the  room.  This  window 
is  of  a  peculiar  construction — one  that  is  quite  common  in  En- 
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*A  lattice.  Two  modes  of  arranging  windows.  The  necklace. 

gland,  though  seldom  or  never  used  in  this  country.  The  window- 
sashes  consist  of  two  leaves,  which  open  on  hinges  like  a  double 
door.  The  panes  of  glass  are  very  small,  and  are  diamond  shaped, 
the  lines  of  the  sashes  being  made  to  cross  each  other  in  a  diag- 
onal manner.     Such  a  window  as  this  is  called  a  lattice. 

In  respect  to  the  manner  of  opening  and  shutting  windows,  dif- 
ferent customs  prevail  in  different  countries.  In  England  and 
America  the  sashes  are  divided  horizontally,  and  the  two  halves 
are  made  to  slide  up  and  down  in  grooves  prepared  for  them  in 
the  frames.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sashes  are  divided 
vertically,  the  halves  opening  each  way  on  hinges  like  a  double 
door. 

Each  of  these  plans  has  its  advantages.  When  the  window 
opens  each  way,  on  hinges,  like  a  double  door,  the  opening  is  more 
complete  than  it  is  when  the  lower  half  shdes  up  in  front  of  the 
upper  half.  The  window  can  be  opened  more  easily,  too,  in  this 
way  ;  for  any  thing  can  be  moved  more  easily  w^hen  it  is  made  to 
turn  on  hinges  than  wdien  it  slides  in  a  groove.  But  then  it  is  not 
so  safe  ;  for  if,  in  this  case,  the  sashes  are  left  open  accidentally, 
the  glass  will  sometimes  get  broken  by  the  windows  being  blown 
to  suddenly  and  violently  by  the  wind. 

There  is  no  danger  in  having  doors  open  on  hinges,  for  there  is 
usually  no  glass  in  them  to  be  broken,  even  if  they  are  shut  to  vi- 
olently by  the  wind. 

The  lattice  in  the  picture  is  not  divided  at  all,  but  opens  like  a 
single  door. 

The  child  that  is  sitting  in  her  mother's  lap  has  a  band  of  beads 
about  her  neck  for  a  necklace. 
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PICTURE  XXXV. 

GOING     TO     CHURCH. 

The  aged  man  whom  we  beheld  in  the  last  picture  seated  at 
the  fireside,  is  here  seen  going  to  church.  He  walks  along  with 
a  slow  and  feeble  step.  One  hand  rests  upon  his  crutch  ;  the 
other  is  supported  by  the  arm  of  his  granddaughter,  who  walks  by 
his  side.  The  children  that  we  saw  sitting  with  the  family  in  the 
last  picture  appear  here  accompanying  them  to  church,  with  their 
prayer-books  or  hymn-books  in  their  hands. 

His  children  and  grandchildren  are  attentive  and  kind  to  him, 
and  this  gives  him  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  See  the  little  child, 
who  walks  along  by  his  side,  taking  hold  of  his  coat.  She  can  not 
take  hold  of  his  hand,  for  her  grandfather  needs  his  hand  to  lean 
with  upon  his  crutch. 

A  little  behind  we  see  the  tomb-stones  of  the  church-yard,  with 
several  persons  walking  among  them,  and  reading  the  inscriptions. 
Among  the  other  monuments  in  the  church-yard  there  rises  one 
more  imposing  than  the  rest.  It  is  ornamented  with  sculpture, 
and  IS  surmounted  with  an  urn. 

The  aged  man,  who  has  spent  his  life  in  endeavoring  to  do  the 
will  of  God,  and  to  prepare  himself,  by  penitence  for  his  sins  and 
faith  in  Jesus,  for  another  world,  finds  great  comfort  and  happi- 
ness in  going  to  worship  God  in  public,  in  the  church,  as  well  as 
in  listening  to  his  word  by  the  fireside  at  home.  He  knows  very 
well  that  his  days  on  earth  must  now  be  few,  but  he  looks  for- 
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Picture  of  the  family  going  to  church. 


ward  to  immortal  life  and  joy  in  a  world  of  light  and  glory  to 
come 

4  H 
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PICTURE  XXXVI. 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  HAYMAKERS. 

The  sun  is  going  down,  and  the  haymakers,  having  finished 
the  labors  of  the  day,  are  returning  in  company  to  their  homes, 
bringing  with  them  the  rakes,  and  hay -forks,  and  other  implements 
which  they  have  been  using  at  their  work.  They  are  advancing 
along  the  road  which  leads  to  their  village — men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren together.  Some  of  the  men  have  in  their  hands  the  canteens 
which  in  the  morning  were  filled  with  milk,  or  water,  or  beer,  but 
which  now  are  empty.  Among  the  rest  of  the  company,  one  young 
child  is  to  be  seen  very  plainly,  walking  by  the  side  of  her  moth- 
er.    She  has  a  basket  in  her  hand,  and  she  looks  very  tired. 

All  the  company,  in  fact,  are  tired.  They  have  been  at  work 
diligently  all  the  day.  In  the  background  we  see  the  field  where 
they  have  been  at  work,  with  the  rows  of  hay-cocks  they  have 
made,  extending  down  the  slope  of  the  hill.  Hay,  while  it  re- 
mains in  the  field,  is  always  raked  up  in  this  manner  at  night,  to 
prevent  its  being  w^et  by  the  dew. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  this  is  a  European  and  not  an  American 
scene.  In  America  we  do  not  see  companies  of  hired  laborers — 
men  and  women  together — going  to,  or  coming  from  the  fields. 
Here,  in  general,  every  man  owns  his  own  land,  and  tills  it  him- 
self, assisted,  perhaps,  by  his  sons,  and  sometimes  by  a  little  hired 
help  ;  and  the  house  to  which  he  returns  at  night,  instead  of  being 
crowded  into  a  village,  stands,  with  the  sheds  and  barns  that  per- 
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Picture  of  the  haymakers. 


The  tired  child. 


tain  to  it,  by  itself,  on  the  farmer's  own  land.     In  Europe,  how- 
ever, the  ground  is  usually  tilled  by  hired  laborers,  who  own  no 
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land  of  their  own,  but  who  live  in  compact  villages  of  huts  or  cab- 
ins, which  they  go  forth  from  in  the  morning,  and  return  to  at 
night,  in  companies — men,  women,  and  children  together. 

The  women  work  in  the  field  in  Europe  almost  as  much  as  the 
men.  In  some  countries  and  provinces  they  work  even  more  than 
the  men.  They  dig,  they  hoe,  they  rake,  they  reap,  they  drive 
teams,  and  perform,  in  short,  every  species  of  agricultural  labor. 
Sometimes,  when  the  traveler,  in  passing  through  Switzerland, 
sees,  for  example,  a  young  girl  toiling  laboriously  in  a  wet  field 
with  a  heavy  hoe,  which  she  uses  instead  of  a  spade  to  dig  up  the 
ground,  he  pities  her,  and  wishes  that  she  could  be  transferred  to 
America,  where  the  labor  of  the  father  and  the  sons  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  do  all  that  is  required  in  the  fields,  and  the  wife  and  the 
daughters  could  consequently  remain  at  home,  engaged  in  occu- 
pations more  fitted  to  the  constitution  and  character  of  woman. 

And  yet  sometimes,  when  the  weather  is  pleasant,  and  the  kind 
of  work  that  is  to  be  done  is  not  disagreeable,  agricultural  occu- 
pations in  the  open  air  may  furnish  a  very  pleasant  employment 
even  for  girls,  as  will  plainly  be  seen  by  the  next  picture. 


PICTURE  XXXVII. 

THE     APPLE     GATHERING. 

A  PARTY  of  four  boys  and  two  girls  are  gathering  apples  from  a 
venerable  old  tree,  which  stands,  with  another  like  it,  in  the  midst 
of  a  field.  Two  of  the  party — one  boy  and  one  girl — are  going 
on  quite  industriously  with  their  work.     The  other  two  are  idle. 
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One  of  the  boys  is  industrious,  the  other  is  idle. 


The  industrious  boy  stands  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
with  a  basket  full  of  apples  on  his  head,  which  he  is  about  to 
carry  away.  The  girl  is  employed  in  filling  another  basket,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  ready  for  him  when  he  shall  return  from 
carrying  away  the  first  one.  She  is  filhng  the  basket  with  ap- 
ples which  she  gathers  up  from  the  ground.  We  can  see  four 
apples  lying  upon  the  ground,  which  perhaps  she  will  soon  pick 
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up.  There  are  not  a  great  many  apples  more  remaining  on  the 
tree. 

The  other  boy  has  climbed  up  into  the  tree,  and  he  remains 
there,  motionless  and  idle,  reclining  on  a  branch,  where  he  has 
taken  his  position.  The  girl  who  is  with  him  stands  upon  one  of 
the  rounds  of  a  ladder,  which  leans  against  the  tree.  She  has  as- 
cended the  ladder  a  short  distance  in  order  to  be  nearer  the  boy, 
and  now  she  stands  there  talking  to  him  and  neglecting  the  work. 
Her  basket  lies  on  the  ground,  overturned  and  empty. 

The  boy  ought  to  climb  up  into  the  tree  and  shake  off  the  ap- 
ples which  we  can  see  still  hanging  there,  and  then  -the  girl  who 
is  standing  on  the  ladder  should  gather  them  up  and  put  them  in 
the  basket. 

There  is  very  little  satisfaction  to  be  enjoyed  in  talking  with 
our  companions,  or  in  playing  with  them,  on  occasions  when  w^e 
feel  all  the  time  that  we  are  neglecting  duties  which  we  ought  to 
perform,  and  are  consequently  doing  WTong.  It  is  far  better  to 
go  on  energetically  and  industriously  in  the  discharge  of  duty  du- 
ring the  hours  of  duty,  and  then  we  can  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
rest  and  recreation  without  any  alloy.  A  boy,  for  example,  who 
attempts  to  play  by  stealth,  in  study  hours,  at  school,  can  not  real- 
ly enjoy  his  play,  on  account  of  the  feelings  of  guilt  and  self-con- 
demnation, and  the  fear  of  being  detected  and  punished,  which  all 
the  time  disturb  the  repose  of  his  mind.  Thus  he  loses  the  bene- 
fit of  study,  and  does  not  gain  the  pleasure  of  play.  But  let  him 
attend  to  his  duties  while  in  school,  faithfully  and  like  a  man,  and 
then,  when  the  proper  time  for  play  comes,  he  can  enter  into  the 
pleasures  of  it  with  all  his  heart,  and  be  really  happy. 
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PICTURE  XXXVIII. 

THE    SEA-SHORE. 

Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  a  walk  upon  the  sea-shore 
in  a  calm  summer  morning  or  evening,  when  the  surface  of  the 
water  is  smooth  and  glassy,  and  the  sands  of  the  beach  are  hard 
and  dry. 

However  smooth  the  surface  of  the  water  may  be,  there  is  al- 
ways a  gentle  undulation  rolling  in  upon  the  shore.  This  w^e  see 
very  distinctly  represented  in  the  coming  picture.  The  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  bay  is  very  smooth,  as  we  perceive  by  the  re- 
flection of  the  sails  in  it  from  the  vessels  in  the  distance,  on  the 
right,  and  yet  we  see  in  the  foreground  a  series  of  little  rippling 
waves  rolling  in  upon  the  shore.  These  waves  are  the  last  re- 
maining midulations  of  distant  storms. 

The  boats  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture  seem  to  be  fishing- 
boats  returning  from  a  cruise.  There  are  three  men  to  be  seen 
in  the  nearest  one.  There  is  a  small  row-boat  going  to  the  fishing- 
boats  from  the  shore.  There  is  a  man  seated  near  the  bows  of  the 
small  boat.     I  suppose  he  is  rowing,  though  we  can  not  see  the  oar. 

On  the  shore  opposite  the  small  boat  are  three  men  drawing  up 
a  net.  Nearer  to  us  on  the  shore,  and  just  coming  into  the  field 
of  view,  are  a  gentleman  and  lady  walking  on  the  sand.  The 
lady  has  a  parasol  in  her  hand,  for  the  sun  is  shining.  We  can 
not  see  the  sun,  it  is  true,  but  we  can  see  the  lines  of  its  rays  in 
the  distant  sky. 
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An  invitation.  The  lady  not  ingenuous.  Conversation. 

The  gentleman  is  pointing  to  a  small  pier  which  is  to  be  seen 
by  himself  and  the  lady  at  a  little  distance  before  them,  though 
it  does  not  come  within  the  picture.  He  is  pointing  to  the  pier 
because  he  is  speaking  of  it  in  the  conversation  which  he  is  hold- 
ing with  the  lady. 

This  conversation  began  by  the  gentleman's  asking  the  lady 
whether  she  would  not  like  to  go  out  on  the  water  in  the  boat,  and 
take  a  little  sail. 

"  The  air  is  calm  and  the  water  is  smooth,"  said  he,  "  and  it 
will  be  very  pleasant  to  go  out  a  httle  way  on  the  bay." 

Now  the  lady  is  afraid  of  the  water,  and  she  does  not  hke  to  go 
out  upon  it.  She  prefers  to  walk  on  the  shore  ;  but,  being  not  per- 
fectly frank  and  ingenuous,*  and  being  unwilling  to  say  that  she 
is  afraid,  she  attempted,  as  people  often  do  in  such  cases,  to  de- 
cline the  invitation  under  false  pretenses. 

"  There  is  not  any  boat,"  said  she. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  here  is  a  very  pretty  boat,  with 
a  nice  awning  over  the  seats  in  the  stern,  to  protect  us  from  the 
sun.     See !" 

At  the  time  the  gentleman  said  this  the  boat  was  very  near  the 
shore,  and  the  boatman  was  looking  toward  the  gentleman,  as  if 
he  would  like  to  take  him  and  the  lady  out  upon  the  water. 

"  See,"  said  the  gentleman,  "he  wishes  us  to  employ  him.  If 
I  beckon  to  him,  he  w^ill  come  immediately." 

"  But  I  don't  think  we  could  get  on  board  the  boat,"  said  the 

*  There  are  two  words,  very  similar  to  each  other,  that  are  often  confounded — ■ 
ingenious  and  ingenuous.  Ingenious  means  skillful.  Ingenuous  means  frank,  open, 
honest. 
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The  walk  on  the  beach.        The  pier.        Conversation  between  the  gentleman  and  the  lady. 

lady  ;  "  the  beach  is  so  very  sloping  that  the  man  could  not  bring 
it  up  near  enough  for  me  to  get  on  board  without  wetting  my 
feet." 

"  But  look  there  !"  said  the  gentleman  ;  "  there  is  a  little  pier  a 
short  distance  before  us  along  the  shore.     See  !" 

So  saying,  he  pointed  tow^ard  the  pier,  as  seen  in  the  picture. 


The  pier  was  built  on  the  shore  expressly  for  a  boat-landing, 
and  w^as  very  convenient  for  this  purpose.     The  lady  and  gentle- 
man could  see  it  very  distinctly  from  the  place  where  thev  a 
standing. 


±ut;  iriuv    aiiu   gciitic- 

lace  where  they  were 
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The  lady's  false  excuses.  It  is  better  to  be  honest  and  ingenuous. 

"  I  can  send  the  boat  directly  to  the  pier,"  continued  the  gentle- 
man, "  and  then  we  could  get  on  board  very  easily." 

The  lady,  finding  that  all  her  alleged  excuses  were  thus  shown 
to  be  groundless,  had  no  more  to  say  ;  but,  as  she  was  still  unwill- 
ing to  get  into  the  boat,  and  was  also  unwilling  to  tell  the  true 
reason  why  she  would  not  do  so,  she  was  obliged  to  be  silent. 
So  she  said  simply  that  she  thought,  on  the  whole,  she  would 
rather  not  go,  and  the  gentleman,  seeing  now  that  there  was  some 
secret  reason  influencing  her  mind,  and  that  she  had  been  giving 
him  false  ones  all  the  time,  was  somewhat  disconcerted,  and  did 
not  know  what  to  say  or  do. 

An  ingenuous  person  would  have  said  at  once,  in  such  a  case, 
when  she  first  received  the  invitation, 

"  I  thank  you,  but  I  had  rather  not  go.  I  am  a  little  afraid  on 
the  water." 

"  Oh,  there  is  no  danger,"  perhaps  the  gentleman  would  have 
said. 

"  I  know  there  is  no  real  danger,"  she  would  have  replied,  "but 
then  I  am  not  much  accustomed  to  the  water,  and  I  never  feel 
perfectly  safe  on  it.  I  feel  just  enough  uneasiness  to  destroy  the 
pleasure ;  so  that,  if  you  like  it  as  well,  I  should  enjoy  better  walk- 
ing about  here  on  the  shore." 

This  would  have  been  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  gentleman, 
and  all  would  have  ended  well. 

It  is  always  best  to  be  open  and  ingenuous,  and  never  make 
false  pretenses  or  false  excuses,  or  offer  ostensible  reasons  for  our 
conduct  or  for  our  wishes,  while  we  keep  the  true  ones  concealed. 

We  should  offer  the  true  reasons,  or  none  at  all. 
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We  should  offer  the  true  reasons,  or  none  at  all. 


It  is  true  we  may,  if  we  please,  decline  offering  any  reasons  at 
all  for  our  conduct  when  w-e  are  asked  by  persons  who  have  no 
rightful  authority  to  question  us,  and  this,  when  there  is  any  thing 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  case  which  makes  us  unwilling  to 
offer  the  true  reasons,  is  ahvays  the  best  course  to  pursue.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  in  withholding  from  those  around  us  the  motives 
of  our  conduct.  The  wrong  is  in  pretending  that  the  motives  are 
different  from  what  they  truly  are.  The  former  is  innocent  con- 
cealment, the  latter  is  guilty  duplicity  and  deception. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  understand  distinctly,  and  always  to  remem- 
ber, that  we  are  usually  not  under  any  obhgation  to  explain  to 
others  the  reasons  of  our  conduct  or  our  wishes,  for  we  are  often 
led  to  say  what  is  false  in  such  cases,  from  an  idea  which  prevails 
in  our  minds  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  something  or  other,  and 
we  do  not  like  to  tell  the  honest  truth. 

The  lady,  for  example,  in  this  instance,  need  not  have  explained 
at  all  why  she  did  not  wish  to  go  in  the  boat.  She  might  have 
said  simply,  "  No,  I  thank  you  ;  I  do  not  care  about  going  out 
on  the  water.     I  hke  better  to  w^alk  upon  the  shore." 

This  would  doubtless  have  been  satisfactory  to  her  companion. 
At  any  rate,  it  w^ould  have  been  better  than  to  have  fabricated 
false  excuses. 

Remember,  then,  alw^ays  to  give  the  true  reasons  for  your  con- 
duct or  your  wishes,  or  else  to  give  none  at  all. 

We  see,  in  the  picture,  a  number  of  vessels  in  the  offing,  toward 
the  left,  and  beyond  them  we  can  just  discern  the  dim  outline  of 
distant  land,  like  a  faint  cloud  lying  near  the  horizon. 
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PICTURE  XXXIX. 

THE    CAMELS. 

In  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  on  the  confines  between  Africa 
and  Asia,  there  are  vast  deserts,  consisting  of  extensive  tracts  of 
country  covered  with  barren  rocks,  and  dry  and  drifting  sands. 
These  dreary  wastes  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation. 

Camels  are  used  instead  of  horses  for  traveling  in  these  coun- 
tries, on  account  of  the  want  of  water.  The  deserts  are  very  ex- 
tended, and  sometimes  for  many,  many  miles,  no  water  is  to  be 
found.  Now  the  camel  can  live  longer  without  drinking  than  any 
other  beast  of  burden.  He  is  made  so  expressly,  in  order  to  en- 
able him  to  live  in  the  deserts. 

Travelers,  in  journeying  in  these  deserts,  often  encamp  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  and  travel  in  the  evening  or  night  by  the  light 
of  the  moon.  Here  we  see  a  party  of  travelers  journeying  in  this 
manner.  Each  camel  has  a  driver.  The  driver  walks  by  the 
side  of  the  camel,  or  at  his  head,  and  leads  him  by  means  of  a  sort 
of  halter.  He  has  a  long  staff  in  his  hand,  which  serves  instead 
of  a  whip.  The  travelers  are  mounted  upon  the  backs  of  the 
camels.  All,  both  the  camel-drivers  and  the  travelers,  wear  tur- 
bans on  their  heads. 

Behind  the  foremost  camels  we  see  two  palm-trees  growing. 
Beyond  the  palm-trees,  far  in  the  distance,  is  another  camel  with 
a  traveler  on  his  back,  and  a  driver  and  another  servant  walking 
by  the  side  of  him.     The  camels  march  always  in  a  train,  which 
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Picture  of  the  camels  in  the  desert. 


The  palm-trees. 
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is  called  a  caravan.     This  man  in  the  distance  seems  to  be  the 
last  in  the  present  train. 
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Lucy  in  the  parlor.  The  boys  going  a  skating.  The  ice. 


PICTURE  XL. 

LUCY. 

One  winter  morning,  Lucy  was  sitting  at  the  parlor  window  of 
her  father's  house,  looking  out  at  some  snow-birds  which  were 
hopping  about  before  the  door,  when  she  saw  two  farmers'  boys 
go  by  with  skates  in  their  hands. 

"  Ah  !"  said  she,  "  these  boys,  I  suppose,  are  going  down  to  the 
river  a  skating." 

The  house  where  Lucy  lived  was  near  the  margin  of  a  small 
river  in  England.  There  was  a  lawn  behind  the  house,  and  a 
walk  across  the  lawn  leading  down  to  the  river. 

The  lawn  had  been  covered  with  snow,  but  there  had  been  a 
rain  and  a  thaw  which  had  partly  melted  the  snow,  and  then  there 
had  come  a  frost  which  had  frozen  it  again,  so  that  now  the  sur- 
face of  it  was  hard,  and  it  was  good  walking  upon  it  every  where. 

The  ice  in  the  river  had  been  covered  with  snow  too,  but  the 
rain  had  thawed  it,  and  overflowed  it  with  water,  and  then,  when 
the  frost  came,  it  made  it  excellent  skating.  The  boys  that  Lucy 
saw  were  farmers'  boys  that  lived  near,  and  they  were  going  down 
to  skate,  as  Lucy  had  supposed. 

"I  should  like  to  go  and  see  them,"  said  Lucy.  "I  will  ask 
my  mother  to  let  me  go." 

So  Lucy  went  and  asked  her  mother. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  go  out  upon  the  ice,"  said  her  mother,  "  or 
only  stand  on  the  bank  and  see  ?" 
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Lucy  wishes  to  go  and  slide.  Conversation  with  her  father. 

"  I  should  like  to  go  on  the  ice  a  little  way,"  said  Lucy,  "  and 
have  a  slide — that  is,  if  you  think  it  is  safe." 

^'  I  do  not  know  myself  whether  it  is  safe  or  not,"  said  her 
mother  ;  "  you  must  go  and  ask  your  father." 

So  Lucy  went  into  her  father's  study,  where  she  knew  her  father 
was,  in  order  to  ask  him  if  it  w^ould  be  safe  for  her  to  go  upon  the  ice. 

Her  father  w^as  a  minister,  and  he  was,  at  that  time,  engaged 
in  writing  a  sermon.  His  study  was  a  very  pleasant  room,  with 
a  large  double  window  in  it,  looking  out  upon  the  lawn.  You  can 
see  this  window  in  the  picture.  It  is  the  lower  one  of  the  two 
that  are  in  the  middle  of  the  house. 

Lucy  went  into  the  study,  and  stood  by  the  table  near  her  fa- 
ther, waiting  for  him  to  finish  the  sentence  that  he  was  writing, 
so  as  to  be  at  liberty  to  speak  to  her. 

This  is  the  proper  way  for  all  children  to  do,  if  they  wish  to 
speak  to  their  father  or  mother  when  they  are  engaged  either  in 
writing,  or  reading,  or  in  conversation.  Never  interrupt  them, 
but  wait  patiently  until  they  are  ready  to  speak  to  you. 

Presently  her  father  looked  up  and  said, 

"Well,  Lucy." 

So  Lucy  asked  her  father  if  he  thought  it  would  be  safe  for  her 
to  go  out  upon  the  ice  on  the  river  to  slide. 

"  I  don't  know^  but  that  it  would,"  said  her  father,  in  reply, 
speaking  doubtfully.  "  Perhaps  so.  Is  there  any  body  there  to 
pull  you  out  if  you  fall  in  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  she,  "James  and  Jonas  are  there.  At  least  I 
suppose  they  are  there  ;  I  saw  them  go  by  just  now  with  their 
skates,  and  I  suppose  they  are  going  down  to  the  river." 
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The  two  boys  going  a  skating.  Lucy  wishes  to  go-out  on  the  ice. 

"Go  to  the  window,"  said  her  father,  "  and  tell  me  if  you  can 
see  them." 

So  Lucy  went  to  the  window,  and  there  she  saw  the  two  boys 
putting  on  their  skates. 

"  Yes,  father,"  said  she,  "  I  see  them.     They  are  there." 

"  I  think,  on  the  whole,"  said  her  father,  "  that  it  will  be  best 
for  you  not  to  go  out  upon  the  ice  ;  but  you  may  go  down  to  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  look  on  and  see  the  boys  skate." 

So  Lucy  went  back  to  her  mother,  and  reported  what  her  father 
had  said.  Then  she  put  on  her  bonnet  and  coat,  and,  bidding  her 
mother  good  morning,  went  down  to  the  river.  As  she  went  out 
at  the  door,  she  saw  two  other  boys,  named  Thomas  and  John, 
going  across  the  lawn  with  skates  in  their  hands. 

Lucy's  mother  felt  perfectly  safe  in  allowing  her  to  go  to  the 
river  alone,  for  she  knew  that  there  was  no  danger  that  she  would 
take  a  single  step  upon  the  ice  when  her  father  had  only  given 
her  permission  to  go  and  stand  upon  the  bank  and  see. 

Lucy's  father  had,  in  reality,  thought  it  would  be  safe  enough 
for  her  to  go  upon  the  ice,  but  he  did  not  give  her  permission  to 
do  so  because  he  was  secretly  intending  to  go  down  himself  in  a 
few  minutes  wath  her  mother  and  sister,  and  then  he  was  going  to 
allow  her  to  go  out  upon  the  ice. 

Accordingly,  in  a  few  minutes  after  Lucy  had  left  his  study,  he 
put  his  writing  away,  and  went  into  the  parlor,  and  there  invited 
Lucy's  mother,  and  her  sister  Anne,  to  go  out  and  take  a  little 
w^alk.  So  they  all  wTapped  themselves  up  warmly  and  went  to- 
gether down  to  the  bank  of  the  river — Lucy  herself,  her  father 
and  mother,  and  her  sister  Anne. 
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Picture  of  the  boys  going  out  on  the  ice. 


James  and  Jonas. 


In  the  picture  we  see  the  whole  party  standing  together  near 
the  margin  of  the  ice.  The  air  is  cold,  but  the  sun  is  shining,  and 
this  makes  the  morning  very  pleasant  for  them. 

James  and  Jonas  have  put  their  skates  on,  and  they  are  stand- 
ing upon  the  ice,  just  ready  to  skate  aw^ay.  Thomas  and  John 
are  just  putting  on  their  skates,  and  Lucy  is  standing  near  them, 
watching  the  operation.  She  is  looking  at  the  rigging  of  the 
4  T  ■ 
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Lucy's  father  forms  a  plan.  Shelley's  sail-boat.  Leghorn. 

skates,  and  wondering  how  the  boys  are  going  to  manage  all  the 
straps  and  buckles. 

A  little  back  of  the  place  w^here  Lucy  is  we  see  her  father,  and 
mother,  and  her  sister  Anne  standing  together.  Her  father  and 
mother  are  talking  to  each  other.  They  are  talking  about  get- 
ting one  of  the  boys  to  go  up  to  the  house,  and  bring  down  a  sled, 
in  order  that  they  may  put  Lucy  upon  it,  and  then  let  the  boys 
draw  her  over  the  ice.  Lucy's  father  says  that  as  all  the  boys 
have  got  their  skates  on,  or  nearly  on,  he  will  go  up  himself  and 
draw  down  the  sled. 

Lucy  does  not  hear  this  conversation,  for  her  father  is  speaking 
in  a  low  tone.  He  does  not  wdsh  Lucy  to  know  any  thing  about 
it  until  the  sled  actually  comes. 


PICTURE  XLL 

THE     FUNERAL     PILE. 

The  opposite  picture  represents  the  burning  of  the  body  of  the 
poet  Shelley,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  not  far  from 
Leghorn,  at  a  spot  near  to  which  he  was  drowned,  by  the  upset- 
ting of  a  boat,  in  1822. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case  w^ere  these.  Shelley  was  resid- 
ing, at  that  time,  in  a  small  town  in  the  Bay  of  Spezia,  which  is 
at  a  short  distance  north  of  Leghorn.  He  had  a  sail-boat,  and  he 
was  accustomed  to  make  excursions  in  it  in  the  bay,  and  up  and 
down  the  coast.  His  boat  was  schooner  rigged,  and  was  of  very 
good  size,  being  twenty-four  feet  long  and  eight  feet  wide.     It 
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Picture  of  the  funeral  pile. 


Shelley's  boat. 


His  visit  to  Leghorn. 


drew,  when  loaded,  four  feet  of  water.  It  had  no  deck ;  but,  as 
Shelley  never  ventured  very  far  from  the  land  in  her,  she  was 
considered  perfectly  safe. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1822  Shelley  wished  to  make  a  visit 
to  some  friends  w^ho  resided  near  Leghorn,  and  he  concluded  to 
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go  there  in  his  boat.  Among  these  friends  were  the  poet  Byron, 
and  a  gentleman,  a  friend  of  Byron's,  named  Trelawney.  Shelley 
took  with  him  a  friend  of  his,  named  Williams,  and  one  sailor  to 
assist  in  the  management  of  the  boat. 

The  party  made  the  passage  to  Leghorn  very  prosperously. 
Shelley  accomphshed  his  visit  to  his  friends,  and,  in  dne  time,  he 
set  out  on  his  return.  Williams  and  the  sailor  were  with  him. 
Besides  the  men  in  the  boat,  there  were  several  articles  on  board 
which  Shelley  had  bought  at  Leghorn,  and  which  he  was  going 
to  take  home.  There  was  a  small  canoe,  some  household  arti- 
cles, some  money  in  coin,  and  a  number  of  books. 

Trelaw^ney  had  determined  to  accompany  Shelley  a  little  way 
from  Leghorn,  in  a  small  schooner  belonging  to  Byron,  called  the 
Bolivar,  and  he  went  on  board  the  schooner  for  the  purpose ;  but, 
being  prevented  by  some  trivial  circumstance  from  doing  this,  he 
bid  his  friend  farewell  in  the  harbor,  and  then  Shelley  sailed  away, 
while  Trelawney  cast  anchor  in  the  harbor,  intending  to  remain 
there  for  a  time,  until  Shelley's  boat  should  be  out  of  sight. 

This  was  about  noon.  Trelawney,  when  Shelley's  boat  had 
gone,  remained  on  the  deck  of  his  schooner  watching  it  until  it  be- 
came a  mere  speck  in  the  horizon,  and  then  he  w^ent  below  into 
his  cabin.  In  a  short  time,  a  man  came  down  and  told  him  that 
a  violent  squall  was  coming  on.  Trelawney  went  up  upon  the 
deck,  and  looked  around.  The  air  was  full  of  murkiness  and 
gloom.  Masses  of  great  black  clouds  were  rising  in  the  sky. 
Now  and  then  flashes  of  lightning  were  seen,  followed  by  loud 
and  alarming  peals  of  thunder.  The  wind  was  blowing  in  sudden 
gusts,  and  the  sea  was  getting  white  with  foam.     Boats  and  ves- 
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Violent  tempest.  Trelavvney's  anxiety. 


sels  were  scudding  in  from  the  offing,  and  hurrying  to  the  shore. 
Every  thing  indicated  the  approach  of  a  sudden  and  violent  storm. 

Trelaw^ney  was  satisfied  that  Shelley  would  not  be  able  to  con- 
tinue his  voyage,  for  the  wind  was  directly  against  him,  and  was 
blowing,  too,  with  such  fury  as  to  make  it  altogether  unsafe  for 
any  open  boat  to  be  upon  the  sea.  So  he  ordered  another  anchor 
to  be  put  down,  and  waited  on  board,  keeping  all  the  time  a  good 
look-out,  hoping  to  see  Shelley's  boat  return.    But  it  did  not  come. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  commotion  of  the  elements  increased  un- 
til it  became  an  awful  tempest.  The  thunder  and  lightning,  the 
peals  and  flashes  of  which  continued  at  intervals  all  night,  were 
fearfully  appalling.  The  bolts  seemed  to  drop,  as  Trelawney  said, 
in  all  directions  around  him,  like  melted  brass,  or  liquid  pillars  of 
fire.  The  lightning  struck  the  mast  of  a  vessel  which  was  anchor- 
ed near  Trelawney's  boat,  shivering  it  to  pieces,  and  kilhng  two 
men  instantaneously. 

Trelawney  waited  all  that  night  in  great  anxiety  for  his  friend, 
but  he  did  not  return.  The  next  day  the  storm  cleared  up,  and 
then  Trelawney  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Bay  of  Spezia,  where 
Shelley  had  been  going,  to  inquire  at  his  house  whether  he  had 
got  home.  The  messenger  came  back,  saying  that  he  had  not 
arrived  at  home,  and  that  he  had  not  been  heard  of.  Trelawney 
and  the  other  friends  of  Shelley  were  now  very  much  alarmed. 
They  sent  messengers  all  along  the  coast  for  a  hundred  miles,  to 
inquire  if  the  missing  voyagers  had  been  seen  or  heard  from,  but 
no  tidings  of  them  could  be  any  where  obtained. 

Trelawney  himself,  soon  afterward,  set  out  to  go  along  the 
roast  in  the  direction  which  Shellev's  boat  had  taken,  and  before 
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a  great  while  he  heard  that  a  canoe  and  two  barrels  had  been 
washed  ashore  at  a  certain  part  of  the  coast  in  that  vicinity.  On 
going  to  look  at  these  things,  he  recognized  them  as  the  same 
that  Shelley  had  had  in  his  boat  when  he  sailed  from  Leghorn. 
The  barrels  were  for  holding  water. 

Of  course  the  discovery  greatly  increased  his  anxiety  and  fear. 
Still  he  did  not  absolutely  despair.  These  things,  he  thought, 
might  possibly  have  been  thrown  overboard  in  the  gale  to  lighten 
or  disencumber  the  boat,  and  the  vessel  itself  yet  have  been  saved. 

Nothing  further  was  heard  for  more  than  a  week.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  Trelawney  learned  that  two  bodies  had  been  washed 
ashore  at  a  certain  part  of  the  coast,  and  he  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  the  spot.  Here  his  worst  fears  were  realized,  for  the 
bodies,  on  examination,  proved  to  be  those  of  Shelley  and  of  his 
friend  Williams.  The  places  where  they  were  found  were  about 
four  miles  apart. 

Three  weeks  after  this,  the  body  of  the  sailor — the  third  and 
last  remaining  person  on  board  the  boat — was  discovered  lying  in 
the  sand  on  another  part  of  the  shore. 

The  bodies  of  Shelley  and  Williams,  when  found,  having  been 
more  than  a  week  at  sea,  were  so  changed  by  the  action  of  the 
water  and  by  the  progress  of  decomposition,  that  the  countenances 
could  no  longer  be  recognized,  but  they  were  known  by  the  dress, 
and  by  some  other  marks  which  made  their  identity  certain.  In 
respect  to  Shelley  himself,  one  of  the  proofs  was  quite  remarkable. 
He  had  been  known  to  have  with  him  a  volume  of  poetry  when 
he  left  the  land,  and  this  volume  was  found  in  the  pocket  of  his 
sea-jacket,  open  at  the  place  where   he   had  been   reading.     It 
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would  seem  that,  the  squall  coming  up  very  suddenly,  he  had 
slipped  the  book  into  his  pocket — leaving  it  open,  in  order  to  keep 
the  place — intending,  it  may  be,  to  resume  his  reading  again  w  hen 
the  danger  should  be  over. 

The  bodies,  when  found,  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  coast- 
guard authorities,  and  were  buried  in  the  sand  on  the  shore. 

Now  Trelawney,  and  the  other  friends  of  Shelley,  were  very 
unwilling  that  his  body  should  remain  carelessly  interred  in  a 
lonely  place  on  the  sands  of  the  shore,  and  they  accordingly  made 
application  to  the  government  to  allow  them  to  remove  it,  and 
also  that  of  his  friend  Williams,  to  Rome.  There  was,  however, 
great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  granting  this  request,  arising  from 
the  laws  of  the  country  in  respect  to  health  and  quarantine.  The 
friends  therefore  determined  that,  as  the  body  itself  could  not  be 
taken  as  it  was  to  Rome,  they  would  disinter  it,  and  burn  it  on 
the  beach,  and  then  convey  the  bones  and  ashes  there.  To  this 
the  government  made  no  objection. 

They  accordingly  gathered  together  a  quantity  of  the  drift-wood 
and  pieces  of  wreck  which  they  found  scattered  along  the  shore, 
and  with  these  they  built  two  funeral  pdes,  one  for  Shelley  him- 
self, and  the  other  for  his  friend  and  companion.  In  the  picture 
we  see  them  just  hghting  the  pile  on  which  the  body  of  Shelley 
was  laid.  The  poet  Byron,  who  was  one  of  the  friends  that  Shel- 
ley had  been  to  visit  at  Leghorn,  was  present  at  this  scene,  and 
assisted  at  the  mournful  ceremony. 

When  the  body  was  burned,  the  incombustible  portions  that  re- 
mained were  carefully  gathered  up  and  conveyed  to  Rome,  and 
there  decently  mterred  in  the  Protestant  burying-ground. 
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THE    VIADUCT. 


View  of  the  viaduct. 


The  trains. 


Vessel  in  the  river. 


PICTURE  XLIL 

THE    VIADUCT 


View  of  a  railway  bridge  or  viaduct  crossing  a  river,  at  a  great 
elevation  above  the  water.     Trains  are  passing  over  it  above.    We 


see  a  vessel  lying  in  the  bend  of  the  river,  and  in  the  foreground, 
to  the  left,  two  men  drawing  up  some  hand-cars  from  the  bank. 
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Picture  of  the  great  embankment. 


Men  loading  trucks. 


PICTURE  XLIII. 

THE     EMBANKMENT. 

View  of  a  railway  embankment  winding  through  a  valley.     In 
the  centre  it  is  supported  on  arches,  with  strong  buttresses  on  either 


side.     The  left-hand  track,  in  the  foreground,  is  unfinished.     On 
the  right-hand  track  the  men  are  loading  some  trucks  with  timber. 
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THE    WATERING. 


Boys  bringing  the  cattle  to  water. 


Number  of  cattle  in  the  herd. 


PICTURE  XLIV. 

THE    WATERING. 


In  this  view,  the  boys  from  a  large  farm  are  bringing  the  cat- 
tle down  to  the  water.     There  are  nine  oxen  and  cows,  and  two 


horses.     We  can  see  the  bodies  of  six  of  the  cows  and  oxen  very 
distinctly,  and  the  heads  of  two  more — that  makes  eight.     The 
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The  two  horses.  Thomas's  horse.  No  saddle  or  bridle. 

ninth,  which  is  a  small  heifer,  we  can  scarcely  see  at  all,  for  she 
stands  behind  the  rest.  We  have  just  a  glimpse  of  one  of  her 
horns  behind  the  second  cow%  reckoning  from  the  left. 

There  are  two  horses  in  the  herd.  Thomas,  the  farmer's  old- 
est son,  is  riding  one,  and  his  younger  brother  is  leading  the  other. 
Thomas  is  riding  without  either  saddle  or  bridle.  The  other  boy 
is  leading  his  horse  by  means  of  a  halter  made  of  rope. 

What  a  docile  and  well-trained  horse  it  must  be,  you  may  per- 
haps say,  to  allow  himself  to  be  managed  thus  without  saddle  or 
bridle.  But  no,  he  is  not  docile  at  all.  The  explanation  of  the 
case  is  very  different.  The  reason  why  Thomas  ventures  to  ride 
him  without  saddle  or  bridle  is  because  he  only  wishes  him  to  go 
where  the  horse  himself  desires  to  go.  The  horse  is  thirsty,  and 
he  knows  the  way  to  the  water  very  well.  Accordingly,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  open  the  barn  door  and  let  him  out,  and  he 
would  go  directly  to  the  water  himself,  whether  Thomas  were 
on  his  back  or  not.  Then,  after  he  has  finished  drinking,  he 
would  wish  to  return  to  the  barn  again,  and  resume  eating  his 
oats  or  his  hay,  and,  of  course,  he  would  go  back  of  his  own  ac- 
cord. 

Thus,  if  Thomas  were  merely  to  open  the  door  of  the  barn,  and 
set  the  horse  at  liberty,  he  would,  of  his  own  accord,  go  down  to 
the  water  and  get  his  drink,  and  when  he  had  finished  drinking, 
come  back  to  the  barn  and  go  into  his  stall  again.  Thomas  be- 
ing on  his  back  makes  no  difference. 

There  is  very  little  merit  in  obeying  a  command  or  submitting 
to  a  guidance  unless  the  command  or  the  guidance  are  taking  us 
in  a  direction  counter  to  our  own  wishes  or  desires.     This  horse, 
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now,  docile  and  gentle  as  he  seems  when  he  is  going  where  he 
wishes  to  go,  is  sometimes  very  obstinate  and  self-w^illed  when 
any  thing  is  required  of  him  which  he  does  not  hke.  When  the 
farmer  and  his  wife  go  out  to  take  a  ride,  and  the  horse  comes  to 
two  roads,  one  of  which  leads  toward  home,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
make  him  take  the  other.  When,  too,  Thomas  is  riding  him  home 
from  the  village,  and  wishes  to  stop  by  the  w^ay  a  moment  to  do 
an  errand,  the  horse  is  not  willing  to  stop,  and  if  he  is  compelled 
to  do  so,  he  prances  restlessly  about,  and  makes  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  It  would  not  be  safe  at  all  to  be  without  a  bridle  for  him 
then.  Thus  he  is  only  obedient  and  docile  in  cases  where  he  is 
having  his  ow^n  way. 

Indeed,  you  can  never  really  judge  of  the  docility  and  good 
training  either  of  horses  or  children  from  seeing  them  obey  a 
command,  unless  you  know  whether  it  is  a  command  that  accords 
with  or  goes  counter  to  their  own  wishes  or  desires.  A  boy,  for 
example,  was  once  playing  with  his  ball  in  the  yard  behind  his 
father's  house,  and  finally,  getting  a  little  tired  of  his  ball,  he  said 
to  his  sister  that  he  wished  his  father  would  let  him  go  into  the 
village,  for  there  was  a  menagerie  coming  into  town  that  after- 
noon, and  he  thought  it  probable  that,  if  he  were  there,  he  might 
see  the  animals  go  by. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  and  ask  him  ?"  said  his  sister. 

"  Because,"  said  the  boy,  "  I  am  sure  he  would  not  let  me  go." 

Just  then,  the  boy  saw  his  father  coming  out  into  the  yard  with 
a  letter  in  his  hand. 

"Alonzo,"  said  he — for  the  boy's  name  was  Alonzo — "here  is 
a  letter  that  T  wish  you  to  take  into  the  village  to  put  into  the 
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post-office.  You  must  leave  your  play,  and  go  directly,  for  I  am 
afraid  the  mail  will  be  closed." 

Alonzo  threw  down  his  ball  at  once  upon  the  platform  with 
great  seeming  alacrity,  and  ran  to 'take  the  letter.  His  father  was 
very  much  pleased  to  see  with  what  readiness  he  obeyed.  He 
thought  that  Alonzo  was  a  very  obedient  boy.  But  Alonzo's  sis- 
ter, who  understood  what  his  motives  were,  knew  better. 

"  But  you  must  not  stay  in  the  village,"  continued  his  father. 
"  As  soon  as  you  have  put  the  letter  into  the  box,  you  must  come 
directly  home." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Alonzo,  "  I  will." 

So  Alonzo  went  to  the  village.  He,  however,  did  not  put  the 
letter  into  the  post-office  box  immediately,  but  stood  with  it  more 
than  half  an  hour  at  the  corner  of  the  street  near  the  office,  w^ait- 
ing  in  hopes  that  the  menagerie  would  come  by. 

"  My  father  said  I  must  come  home  as  soon  as  I  had  put  the 
letter  in,"  thought  he  to  himself,  "  and  I  promised  that  I  would ; 
and  so  I  won't  put  it  in  till  I  am  ready  to  go  home." 

Thus  he  kept  the  letter  so  long  that  the  mail  was  closed  and 
went  away  without  it.  At  length,  when  he  had  got  tired  of  wait- 
ing for  the  menagerie,  he  put  the  letter  in  the  box,  and  then  went 
liome.  When  he  reached  the  house,  his  father  reproved  him  for 
having  been  gone  so  long. 

"I  told  you,"  said  he,  "that  you  must  come  directly  home  as 
soon  as  you  had  put  the  letter  into  the  office." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Alonzo,  "and  so  I  did.  I  came  home  imme- 
diately." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  such  duplicity  and  false  dealing  as  this 
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True  and  false  obedience.  The  stacks  of  hay  and  grain.  Great  elm. 

in  the  world,  but  it  is  very  dishonorable,  and  every  one  who  is 
known  to  practice  it  is  despised. 

Thomas's  horse,  however,  is  not  justly  chargeable  with  this 
fault.  All  that  can  be  alleged  against  him  is,  that  his  obedience 
is  what  may  be  called  fair-weather  obedience — that  is,  he  obeys 
readily  only  when  what  is  required  of  him  accords  with  his  own 
desires. 

If,  therefore,  you  wish  to  know  whether  your  own  obedience  to 
your  parents  or  your  teachers  is  really  di,  principle  in  you  of  any 
real  strength  or  value,  you  must  watch  yourself,  and  see  in  what 
manner  you  act  when  you  are  called  upon  to  do  something  or  to 
abstain  from  doing  something  in  a  case  which  seriously  interferes 
with  or  crosses  your  own  natural  desires. 

In  the  distance,  in  the  picture,  we  see  four  great  stacks  of  hay 
and  grain.  The  hay  is  for  the  food  of  the  cattle  during  the  win- 
ter. The  grain  is  to  be  thrashed  out  and  ground  for  flour.  Tho 
manner  in  which  the  stacks  are  constructed  is  very  ingeniously 
contrived  to  protect  the  contents  of  them  from  the  snow  and  rain. 
The  sides  of  them  are  drawn  in  toward  the  bottom,  so  that  the 
snow  and  rain  can  not  lodge  upon  them,  and  the  tops  are  covered 
over  above  with  conical  roofs  made  of  straw.* 

There  is  an  immense  elm  in  the  farm-yard.  We  see  the  top 
of  it  rising  above  the  building  and  the  stacks,  and  spreading  its 
branches  on  every  side. 

*  Conical  means  shaped  like  a  cone  ;  that  is,  round  at  the  bottom  and  coming  to  i 
point  at  the  top. 
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Picture  of  Alexander  Selkirk  on  the  uninhabited  island. 


Some  account  of  him. 


PICTURE  XLV. 


ALEXANDER      SELKIRK. 


This  picture  represents  Alexander  Selkirk — the  original  of  the 
far-famed  Robinson  Crusoe — sitting  solitary  and  forlorn  upon  a 
rock  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  He  was  a  real  person — 
a  sailor — who  was  wrecked  on  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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PICTURE  XLVL 

MOONLIGHT. 

On  the  opposite  page  we  have  the  picture  of  a  girl  standing  out 
upon  a  balcony,  in  the  moonlight. 

The  balcony  is  built  out  opposite  to  a  window  of  the  house. 

The  window  opens  on  hinges  like  a  door,  so  as  to  make  it  easy 
to  go  in  and  out.  It  is  a  warm  and  pleasant  summer  evening,  and 
so  the  girl  has  come  out  for  a  moment,  before  going  to  bed,  to  en- 
joy the  cool  and  refreshing  influence  of  the  air. 

The  balcony  is  built  of  stone.  The  girl  leans  upon  the  balus- 
trade, and  is  looking  out  over  the  gardens  w-hich  can  be  seen  on 
that  side  of  the  house.  The  moon  is  full,  and  it  shines  smilingly 
upon  the  walks,  the  trees,  and  the  flowers. 

There  is  a  beautiful  vine  of  ivy  climbing  over  the  sides  of  the 
balcony,  and  up  the  wall  of  the  house  beyond.  The  ivy  holds  it- 
self up  by  means  of  tendrils  which  it  puts  forth  and  attaches  to 
the  stone.  Each  tendril  is  furnished  at  the  end  with  a  little  hand, 
as  it  were,  which  lies  flat  against  the  stone,  and  grows  there.  By 
this  means,  the  ivy  can  climb  to  a  great  height  upon  a  smooth 
stone  wall. 

The  two  globes  w^hich  are  seen  on  the  left  of  the  picture  below 
are  ornaments  surmounting  two  stone  posts,  which  stand  on  each 
side  of  a  handsome  gateway,  leading  to  one  of  the  gardens.  We 
can  not  see  the  posts  themselves,  nor  the  gateway  between  them, 
because  we  are  so  high. 
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Picture  of  the  girl  standing  on  the  balcony. 


Moonlight  evening. 
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SOLITUDE. 


The  lonely  yard. 


Round  stones  on  the  tops  of  the  gate-posts. 


PICTURE  XLVII. 

SOLITUDE. 

This  is  the  picture  of  a  lonely  yard  at  sunset. 


The  house,  which  is  seen  on  the  left,  is  deserted.  The  doors 
and  windows  are  shut.  The  gates  of  the  yard  are  closed,  and  the 
paths  have  all  grown  up  to  grass  and  weeds. 
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Reason  why  the  house  is  solitary.  Leaving  the  manse. 


On  the  left,  between  the  large  yard  and  the  house,  is  a  wall. 
The  top  of  it  is  covered  with  vines  of  ivy.  There  is  a  gateway 
leading  through  this  wall.  The  posts  on  each  side  of  this  gate- 
way are  surmounted  with  balls.  The  posts,  too,  on  each  side  of 
the  great  gate,  in  the  centre  of  the  view,  are  ornamented  in  the 
same  w^ay. 

Beyond  this  great  gate  we  see  the  tomb-stones  of  a  burying- 
ground. 

The  reason  why  this  house  looks  so  deserted  and  desolate  is 
this.  It  is  the  7nanse,  and  the  minister  who  lived  in  it  having  died, 
his  family  were  obliged  to  remove.  A  manse  is  a  house  belong- 
ing to  the  Church,  and  is  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  minister 
of  the  parish  for  the  time  being.  Of  course,  when  he  dies  his 
family  must  leave  the  place  to  make  room  for  the  new  minister 
when  he  shall  be  appointed.  In  the  mean  time,  the  manse  re- 
mains sometimes,  for  many  months,  silent  and  solitary. 

It  is  a  mournful  thing  for  the  wife  and  children  of  a  minister, 
while  in  the  midst  of  their  grief  at  the  death  of  the  husband  and 
father,  to  be  obliged  to  bid  farewell  to  the  home  where  they  have 
lived  so  happily  for  many  years,  and  go  forth  into  the  wide  world, 
to  be,  perhaps,  for  the  rest  of  their  days,  dependent  upon  the  kind- 
ness or  the  charity  of  their  friends.  They  go  usually,  in  such 
cases,  with  much  grief  and  many  tears.  The  children  lament  the 
change,  perhaps,  more  than  their  mother.  They,  having  been  born 
in  the  house,  have  never  known  any  other  home.  Besides,  their 
mother's  mind  is  so  overwhelmed  with  the  loss  of  her  best  and 
dearest  earthly  friend,  that  she  is  in  a  great  measure  insensible  to 
every  other  emotion. 
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Evening  party.  Music.  The  party  all  listening. 


PICTURE  XLVIII. 

EVENING    MUSIC. 

The  group  in  this  picture  is  formed  of  a  party  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen w^ho  have  come  out  upon  a  pleasant  summer  evening  to  en- 
joy some  music  in  the  open  air.  The  place  which  they  have  cho- 
sen is  a  grassy  slope  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  Behind  them 
is  a  pretty  little  grove  of  trees  and  shrubbery.  It  is  moonlight, 
though  the  moon,  being  on  the  same  side  with  the  observer,  is  not 
seen  in  the  picture.  We  can  see  the  light  of  it,  however,  shining 
mildly  upon  the  group,  and  upon  the  foliage  of  the  shrubbery 
above  them.     We  can  also  see  the  stars  shining  in  the  sky. 

The  lady  who  sits  in  the  centre  of  the  group  is  singing  a  song. 
She  is  accompanying  herself  upon  an  instrument.  She  holds  the 
instrument  in  her  lap,  and  as  she  sings  her  song  she  strikes  the 
strings  with  her  fingers,  in  harmony. 

There  are  three  gentlemen  and  five  ladies  in  the  party.  They 
are  all  seated  upon  the  ground  except  one  of  the  gentlemen,  and 
he  stands  behind  the  lady  that  is  playing.  They  are  all  hstening 
attentively  to  the  music.  Look  at  them  closely,  and  you  will  see 
that,  though  they  are  seated  very  near  together,  none  of  them  are 
engaged  in  conversation,  but  all  seem  interested  in  the  perform- 
ance, and  are  intently  listening  to  it. 

This  is  right.  Whenever  a  gentleman  or  a  lady  is  singing  or 
playing,  all  the  company  should  be  silent.  They  need  not  listen 
to  the  music  themselves  unless  they  choose  to  do  so  ;  but  it  is  very 
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Picture  of  the  party. 


Starlight  night. 


The  grove. 


uncivil  to  the  rest  of  the  company  w^ho  may  be  present  to  talk  to 
them,  and  so  prevent  thph^  listenino- ;   Rnd  it  is  still  more  vmcivil 
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Rules  to  be  observed  when  hearing  music  in  company. 


to  the  lady  or  gentleman  who  is  playing,  to  show,  by  continuing 
your  conversation  with  those  around  you,  that  you  consider  the 
performance  not  even  worthy  of  notice. 

The  following  are  the  rules  observed  by  well-bred  people  when 
music  is  introduced  in  their  presence,  especially  if  the  performer 
is  a  lady. 

As  soon  as  the  music  begins,  if  you  are  not  engaged  in  conver- 
sation at  the  time,  look  immediately  toward  the  performer,  and 
regard  him  with  respectful  attention  during  the  whole  of  the  per- 
formance. 

If  it  happens  that  you  are  engaged  in  conversation  when  the 
music  begins,  then,  if  you  are  speaking  yourself,  stop  immediate- 
ly, and  turn  toward  the  performer,  as  directed  above. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  instead  of  being  in  the  act  of  speaking 
yourself,  your  companion  is  speaking  to  you,  when  the  music  com- 
mences, listen  till  he  finishes  what. he  was  saying,  and  then  tarn 
toward  the  performer  as  above. 

If  he  persists  in  continuing  to  talk  with  you,  then,  if  he  is  your 
inferior  in  age  and  station,  touch  your  lips,  or  make  some  other 
signal  for  silence,  and  turn  to  the  performer  as  before.  You  must, 
however,  take  care  to  make  the  signal  in  a  polite  and  affable,  and 
not  in  an  authoritative  or  dictatorial  manner. 

If  your  companion  is  your  superior  in  age  and  station,  and  still 
persists  in  talking  to  you,  there  is  no  remedy.  You  must  listen 
to  him  respectfully,  but  let  your  replies  be  as  few  and  as  brief  as 
possible,  and  utter  them  in  an  under  tone,  or,  if  you  are  very  near 
the  performer,  in  a  whisper. 

These  roles  apply  only  where  you  are  within  the  actual  circle 
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Cases  in  which  the  rules  apply.  Violence  of  the  waves  in  a  storm.  Surf. 

for  which  the  music  is  intended.  Sometimes  this  circle  includes 
all  who  are  in  the  room,  and  sometimes  only  a  part  of  them. 
Whether  you  do  or  do  not  really  belong  to  the  circle  included  is 
a  question  which  you  must  determine  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  If  you  are  included,  then  the  above  rules  apply.  If 
you  are  not  to  be  considered  as  within  the  circle,  then  you  can  go 
on  with  your  conversation,  though  you  should  speak  in  an  under 
tone,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  party  who  are  listening  to  the  music. 
Read  these  rules  to  your  father,  or  mother,  or  aunt,  or  to  some 
other  person  or  persons  older  than  yourself,  on  whose  judgment 
you  can  rely,  and  if  they  say  they  are  good  rules,  adopt  them,  and 
practice  them  faithfully. 


PICTURE  XLIX. 

THE    SURF-BOAT. 


On  the  next  page  but  one  we  have  the  picture  of  a  surf-boat 
going  out  to  a  wreck. 

The  violence  of  the  waves,  in  a  storm,  is  always  much  greater 
near  the  shore  than  it  is  out  upon  the  open  ocean  ;  for,  when  a  roll- 
ing billow  meets  with  any  obstruction,  as,  for  example,  the  rocks 
on  a  coast,  or  a  shelving  line  of  shore,  it  throws  itself  up  to  a 
great  height  in  its  attempts  to  surmount  it,  and  lashes  itself  furi- 
ously into  foam  and  spray.  This  foam  and  spray,  and  the  tossing 
and  tumbling  water  that  accompanies  it,  is  called  surf.  When  a 
ship  is  cast  away  near  the  land,  the  crew  and  passengers  have 
great  difficulty  in  getting  through  this  surf  to  the  shore. 
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Surf-boats.  Mode  of  constructing  them.  Sometimes  made  of  metal. 

In  the  same  manner,  if  the  people  on  the  shore  attempt  to  save 
them,  they  usually  find  great  difficulty  in  going  through  the  surf 
to  the  ship. 

There  is  a  class  of  boats  made  expressly  to  go  through  the  surf. 
No  common  boat  would  live  a  moment  amid  such  tumultuous  and 
breaking. waves.  So  they  make  boats  expressly  for  this  service. 
The  qualities  that  are  required  in  a  good  surf-boat  are  steadiness, 
buoyancy,  and  strength. 

They  give  the  surf-boats  steadiness  by  making  them  heavy  be- 
low, along  the  keel  and  bottom,  and  light  above.  This  tends  to 
keep  them  right  side  up  ;  for  the  lower  parts,  being  heavy,  will 
always  settle  dow^nward. 

They  give  the  surf-boats  buoyancy  sometimes  by  making  the 
sides  double,  with  air  inclosed  between,  sometimes  by  making 
air-chambers  at  the  two  ends,  and  sometimes  by  placing  long  can- 
vas air-bags  under  the  gunwales.  These  air-bags  are  made  wa- 
ter-tight by  being  sewed  very  closely,  and  then  payed  over  with 
pitch. 

Surf-boats  are  sometimes  made  so  buoyant  in  these  ways  that 
if  the  seas  break  over  them  and  fill  them  with  water,  you  can  pull 
out  plugs  in  the  bottom,  and  the  boat  will  then  rise  by  her  buoy- 
ancy, and  the  water  will  pass  out. 

They  give  the  surf-boats  strength  sometimes  by  constructing 
them  of  sheets  of  metal.  The  metal  used  is  either  copper  or  zinc- 
coated  iron.  The  sheets  of  metal  are  first  stamped  of  the  proper 
shape,  and  then  riveted  firmly  together. 

On  the  opposite  page  we  see  the  surf-boat  going  out  to  a  wreck- 
ed ship.     It  is  very  large  and  strong.     It  is  rowed  by  eight  oars- 
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Picture  of  a  surf-boat  going  out  to  a  wreck. 


Ship  on  the  rocks. 


men.  The  man  in  command  sits  in  the  stern  to  steer.  The  boat 
is  dashing  on  through  the  surf,  and  will  soon  reach  the  ship,  though, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  oarsmen  and  the  man  who  is  steering  will 
all  be  thoroughly  drenched  by  the  spray. 

We  see  the  ship  in  the  offing.  She  is  grounded  on  the  rocks 
or  on  the  sand,  and  can  g-o  no  farther.  She  lies  there  fixed  and 
helpless,  beaten  by  the  wind  and  sea,  and  exposed  to  the  full  fury 
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The  ship  is  a  wreck.  Coal  and  iron  in  England.  Bituminous  coal. 

of  the  storm.  Her  sails  have  been  blown  away,  and  her  stern 
seems  to  have  settled  down  into  the  water,  so  that  the  waves 
break  over  her  decks  and  carry  every  thing  before  them. 

There  may  possibly  be  some  few  of  the  passengers  remaining 
alive  on  board,  or  they  may  all  have  been  washed  overboard  and 
drowned.  The  men  on  board  the  surf-boat,  w^hen  they  reach  the 
ship,  will  see,  and  if  they  find  any  body  on  board  alive,  they  will 
brinff  them  to  the  shore. 


PICTURE  L. 

THE     IRON     WORKS. 

Opposite  we  have  a  view  of  an  establishment  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  from  the  ore.  It  is  situated  in  England,  at  a  place 
called  Colebrook  Dale. 

In  England,  especially  in  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  the 
country,  coal  and  iron  are  found  very  near  together  in  the  ground, 
so  that  the  workmen  can  dig  one  mine  for  the  iron  ore,  and  an- 
other, quite  near  to  it,  for  the  coal.  Thus  they  have  the  coal  at 
hand  to  smelt  the  ore  with  and  form  it  into  metallic  iron,  which 
is  very  convenient. 

You  see  the  light  of  the  fires  which  are  burning  in  the  furnaces 
of  these  iron  works  in  the  background  of  the  picture.  There  is 
one  tall  chimney  a  little  nearer,  from  the  mouth  of  w^hich  there 
are  issuing  volumes  of  black  smoke. 

The  coal  w^hich  is  found  in  England  is  of  the  kind  called  hitu- 
viinous  coal — that  is,  it  is  impregnated  with  a  certain  pitchy  sub- 
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Dense  black  smoke. 


Tall  chimney. 


Cylindrical. 


stance  called  bitumen  ;  and  this  causes  it  to  emit  vivid  flames  and 
volumes  of  dense  black  smoke  w^hen  it  is  burning. 

A  chimney  which  is  carried  up  so  high  as  this,  and  which  is 
intended  to  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  so  great  a  heat,  must 
be  made  very  strong.  This  one,  you  observe,  is  cylindrical  in  its 
form,  and  its  strength  is  re-enforced  by  bands  of  iron.* 

*  Cylindrical,  means  round,  like  a  stove-pipe  or  a  log,  or  like  a  grindstone,  which 
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The  castings.  Replenishing  armies  by  conscription. 


The  large  masses  which  we  see  lying  by  the  road  side  in  the 
foreground  are  castings  which  have  been  made  at  the  foundry. 
They  are  lying  here  by  the  shore  of  the  river,  ready  to  be  taken 
aw^ay  by  a  boat  or  vessel.  A  man  who  has  just  brought  some- 
thing down  is  now  going  back  to  the  foundry  with  his  empty 
drag.     His  dog  runs  along  the  road  by  his  side. 


PICTURE  LI. 

THE     CONSCRIPT. 

The  opposite  picture  represents  the  sad  and  sorrowful  leave- 
taking  of  a  soldier  parting  from  his  family  to  go  to  the  wars. 

The  king  of  the  country  in  which  he  lives  has  made  an  edict 
that  all  the  people  of  the  realm  shall  draw  lots  to  determine  who 
shall  be  enrolled  as  soldiers  to  make  up  his  armies.  He  is  en- 
gaged in  war  with  some  neighboring  potentate,  and  as  fast  as  his 
soldiers  are  killed  in  battle,  or  die  of  sickness  or  fatigue  in  the 
campaigns,  he  needs  new  recruits  to  fill  up  their  ranks.  He  ob- 
tains them  by  compelling  the  people  to  draw  lots  to  determine 
who  shall  go.     This  is  called  the  conscription. 

The  soldier  in  the  picture  who  is  bidding  his  wife  and  his  chil- 
dren farewell  is  destined  to  join  a  squadron  of  horse.  We  see 
the  troop  in  the  distance  going  down  the  hill.     They  hold  their 

is  of  the  same  fonii  with  a  log,  only  very  short.  "When  any  thing  is  round  like  a 
ball,  it  is  said  to  be  spherical ;  when  it  is  round  like  a  plate,  it  is  said  to  be  circular ; 
when  like  a  ring,  it  is  said  to  be  annular.  Thus  there  are  various  senses  in  which  a 
thing  may  be  said  to  be  round,  for  each  of  which  there  is  a  peculiar  and  appropriate 
term. 
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The  conscript  bidding  his  family  farewell. 


lances  upright  as  they  ride.     The  new  recruit  must  hasten  away 
and  join  them,  or  he  will  be  left  behind.     The  officer  who  has 
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His  wife.  His  children.  The  dog.  Work  in  the  garden. 

him  in  charge — the  man  who  sits  upon  the  other  horse — is  impa- 
tient to  be  away.  He  feels  no  sympathy  with  the  poor  soldier, 
and  is  only  eager  to  have  him  mount  his  horse  and  ride  on. 

The  wife  of  the  soldier  can  not  bear  to  have  her  husband  go. 
She  clings  to  him,  almost  broken-hearted.  There  are  two  chil- 
dren. Both  of  them  are  very  young.  They  have  come  out  to 
see  their  father  go  away.  They  cry  bitterly,  and  endeavor  to  hold 
him,  that  they  may  prevent  his  going  ;  but  it  will  do  no  good.  He 
must  go  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  neither  his  wife  or  children  will 
ever  see  him  again.  Few  of  those  who  go  away  from  their  coun- 
try to  join  an  army  in  time  of  war  ever  return. 

Scenes  of  sorrow  and  suffering  like  this  are  not  witnessed  in 
this  country,  for  here  the  people  make  their  laws,  and  they  have 
ordained  that  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  leave  the  country  to 
go  to  war  against  his  will.  When  armies  are  required  for  for- 
eign service,  the  number  must  be  made  up  by  those  w^ho  enlist  of 
their  own  accord. 

The  dog  sits  crouching  down  behind  his  mistress,  and  looks  up 
toward  her  piteously.  He  feels  troubled  because  he  sees  that 
the  rest  are  troubled,  though  he  does  not  know  why. 


PICTURE  LH. 

TRAINING    FLOWERS. 


The  last  picture  in  the  gallery  represents  an  elderly  gentleman 
at  work  in  his  garden  training  up  his  flowers.  He  is  dressed  in 
the  costume  of  an  English  clergyman  of  the  olden  time.     He  has 
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Picture  of  the  old  gentleman  training  his  flowers. 


!®^^)s£a2£Q£ac£^>^a 


been  engaged  for  some  hours  reading  and  writing  in  his  study, 
and  has  now  come  out  into  his  garden  for  rest  and  recreation. 
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Stone  roller. 


The  conservatory  in  the  distance. 
Uses  01  It. 


In  the  foreground  is  a  stone  roller,  such  as  is  used  by  gardeners 
for  rolhn.  gravel  walks.     There  is  a  tongue  which  extends  for- 
wLdLmfhe  roller,  with  a  cross  ^^^^^ ^^^^ T" ^ ^^^-^ 
1  ,  .r  tn  tRke  hold  of      By  means  of  this  handle  the  gardener 
£ws  the  rcller  about  over  the  walks,  and  rolls  them  hard  and 

'Tn\he  distance  we  see  the  sloping  windows  of  a  green-house, 
or  conservatory.     It  is  filled  with  grape  vines.     Grapes  in  En-  . 
g  and  are  cultivated  under  glass,  because  they  will  -*"?--.,, 
the  open  air.     In  the  middle  of  the  summer,  however,  when  the-o, 
days  are  warm  and  pleasant,  the  sashes  of  the  conservatory  may 
be  sometimes  let  down,  to  allow  the  vmes  to  breathe  a  little  fr.sh 
air.     One  of  the  sashes  is  let  down  now. 

This  is  the  last  picture  in  the  Little  Louvre. 


THE    END, 


lost  valuable  addition  to  the  juvenile  library.  Al- 
fuU  of  useful  information,  and  enforcing  the  purest 
principles,  they  are  written  in  a  singularly  attract- 
j'le,  and  tend  to  cherish  a  taste  fpr  reading  of  an  in- 
,ive  character.  Their  Interest  is  greatly  enhanced 
admirable  style  in  which  they  are  issued.  ^The  ty- 
)hy  is  of  a  very  superior  order,  and  the  pictorial 
ishments  are  executed  in  the  best  style  of  modern 
engraving.  No  family  can  receive  these  stories  as 
;ly  visitants  Avithin  their  dwellings,  and  not  gain  a 
ilse  to  the  love  of  beauty  and  goodness. — Courier 

'juirer. 
y  are  the  best  children's  books  ever  published, 
wisely  avoid  the  introduction  or  discussion  of  re- 
I  topics,  yet  are  such  as  Christian  Parents  may  un- 
:irigly  place  in  their  children's  hands.  The  price  is 
lously  low.  Twenty-five  cents  a  number  makes  it 
six  pages  of  print  and  two  excellent  engravings  for 
en'  of  the  money.    The  engravings  alone,  without 

)f  letter-press,  would  be  cheap  at  the  price.     One 

^  these  Story  Books  will  certainly  accomplish  ; 

ih,  inferior  authorship  and  used  up,  worn  out  il- 

ns  can  not  be  palmed  off  on  children.    They  have 

here  of  what  is  best  for  them,   and  they  are 

-^  enough  not  to  put  up  with  any  thing  of  lower 

-  —N.  Y.  Daily  Times. 

tfper's  Magazine"  and  "  Harper's  Story  Books"  will 

rth  be  welcomed  as  joint  visitors  in  thousands  of 
s  where  there  are  juvenile  readers  to  be  pleased  as 
p  adults  — N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser. 
e  introduced  into  the  family  circle,  these  books  will 
e  welcome  visitants,  eagerly  looked  for  by  our  young 
3.  Every  improvement  in  the  typographic  and  xyl- 
lic  arts  is  made  to  contribute  to  their  embellishment. 
roit  Free  Press. 

arper's  Story  Books"  have  won  the  hearts  of  chil- 
iU  over  the  land.  When  once  introduced  into  the 
•,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  importunity  which  de- 
}  the  new  "  Story  Book"  as  soon  as  it  is  published, 
venile  books  could  be  better  adapted  to  awaken  in- 
and  impart  instruction. — New  Englander  {Congre^ 
.  lal  Revieio),  Neiv  Haven. 

.  can  not  too  highly  commend  this  series  of  Story 
i  for  children.  The  Christian  parent  may  safely 
Mr.  Abbott  as  a  guide  to  his  little  ones  in  the  path 
dness. — Southern  Churchman. 
.  have  heard  so  many  fathers  and  mothers  who  rec- 
3  the  pleasant  duty  of  guiding  the  minds  of  their 
en  in  the  paths  of  knowledge  at  home,  speak  in 
of  the  highest  commendation  of  this  series  of  books 
ildren,  that  we  feel  a  desire  to  see  them  universally 
among  children.  They  constitute  the  finest  series 
)ks  for  the  young  that  we  have  seen.  —  Louisville 
er. 

long  as  bright  eyes  love  to  read  pleasant  stories  and 
It  pretty  pictures,  such  juveniles  will  be  popular. — 
:h  Review. 

!  heartily  commend  it.  For  adaptation  to  ihe  child's 
,  and  easily-comprehended  moral,  Mr.  Abbott  deserves 
praise. — New  York  Albion. 


The  most  desirable  juvenile  books  issued  in  the  nation. 
Every  juvenile  reader  will  be  glad  to  own  them,  and  often 
want  to  reperuse  them. — Christian  Advocate  and  Jour- 
nal, June,  1656. 

Another  of  the  charming  series  of  Story  Books  which 
are  becoming  the  household  library  of  Young  America,  and 
even  crossing  the  Atlantic,  to  delight  thousands  of  juvenile 
readers  in  the  British  Islands.  *  *  Who  can  deny  his  chil- 
dren such  a  fund  of  useful  and  agreeable  instruction  when 
it  is  within  his  reach  for  the  sum  of  25  cents?— iV.  Y. 
Daily  News. 

Who  IS  better  qualified  than  Jacob  Abbott  to  prepare 
such  a  work  ?  He  always  seems  to  have  an  intuitive 
perception  of  just  what  children  want— just  what  will  take 
with  them,  and  so  serve  as  the  medium  of  conveying  in- 
struction in  the  pleasantest  form.  We  almost  envy  the 
relish  with  which  our  children  read  this  series.  Now  for  a 
suggestion  to  parents :  instead  of  buying  your  boy  some 
trumpery  toy,  give  him  a  year's  subscription  to  this  charm- 
ing monthly.  It  will  cost  you  three  dollars,  indeed  ;  but 
its  excellent  moral  hints  and  influence,  its  useful  and  en- 
tertaining knowledge,  are  worth  all  that,  and  much  more. 
If  you  think  you  can  not  afford  it  for  one  child,  take  it  for 
your  children's  home  circle,  and  let  one  read  it  aloud  to  the 
others.    You'll  never  repent  it. — Christian  Inquirer. 

Of  all  our  writers  who  have  undertaken  professedly 
the  juvenile  business  in  book-making,  no  one  has  equaled 
Jacob  Abbott,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  if  we  regard  both 
literary  and  moral  excellence.  With  his  editorial  charge, 
and  the  inviting  exterior  furnished  by  the  resources  of  the 
Harpers,  the  series  must  become  generally  popular.— 
Charleston  Courier. 

Stories  preferred  by  children  to  any  others,  because  they 
cOTitain  no  narratives  of  improbable  events,  but  just  what 
might  have  happened  to  any  little  boy  or  girl  on  any  day 
in  the  year.  If  parents  would  place  just  such  books  as 
these  in  the  hands  of  their  children  they  would  find  less 
trouble  in  go^'erning  them.— Vicksburgh  Whig. 

These  Story  Books,  with  their  elegant  engravings,  can 
be  JO  otherwise  than  very  popular.  Grandfathers  as  well 
as^iandchildren  will  enjoy  them.— Youths^  Temperance 
Advocate. 

Marked  not  only  by  very  sound  views,  but  by  a  peculiar 
tact  in  adapting  them  to  youthful  comprehension.— PAj7- 
adelphia  Episcopal  Recorder. 

These  books  have  never  been  surpassed  by  any  thing 
gotten  up  for  the  profit  and  pleasure  of  the  little  people. — 
Lutheran  Observer. 

We  have  already  commended  this  admirable  enterprise 
to  furnish  periodical  instruction  and  entertainment  for 
the  young.  Jacob  Abbott  is  confessedly  the  best  and 
most  successful  writer  for  the  young  now  living. — Evan- 
gelical Lutheran. 

The  incidents  are  well  selected,  and  put  together  with 
the  author's  well  known  power  and  skill.  The  series  ia 
evidently  one  that  will  be  both  acceptable  and  useful  to 
the  young.  The  paper,  type,  and  wood-cuts  are  all  that 
the  most  critical  could  desire. — Presbyterian  Banner. 

Harper's  beautiful  Story  Books— a  series  got  up  in  the 
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Each  Number  of  PIarper's  Story 
Books  will  coutain  160  pages,  in  small 
quarto  form,  very  beautifully  illus- 
trated, and  printed  on  superfine  cal- 
endered paper. 

The  Series  may  be  obtained  of  Book- 
sellers, Periodical  Agents,  and  Post- 
masters, or  from  the  Publishers,  at 
Three  Dollars  a  year,  or  Taventy- 
FivE  Cents  a  Number. 

The  two  Periodicals,  Harper's  New 
Monthly  Magazine  and  Harper's  Sto- 
ry Books,  will  be  supplied  at  Five 
Dollars  a  year,  and  will  be  published 
on  the  first  day  of  each  Month. 

The  Post'f;<;e  upon  Harper's  Story 
Books,  avIhcIi  must  be  paid  quarterly 
in  advance,  is  Two  Cents. 
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